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mce of Robert Southey^ edited by tbe Rev. C. C. Southey, 
six volumes, 1850, and to Selections from the Letters of 
Robert Southey^ edited by J. W. Warter, B.D., four vol- 
umes, 1856. Many other sources have been consulted. 
I thanlc Mr. W. J. Craig for help given in examining 
Southey manuscripts, and Mr. T.W.Lyster for many valu- 
able suggestions. 
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SOUTHEY 


CHAPTEE L 

CHILDHOOD. 

"No one of Ms generation lived so completely in and foi 
literature as did Southey. ^‘He is,” said Byron, ^‘the 
only existing entire man of letters.” With him literature 
served the needs both of the material life and of the life 
of the intellect and imagination ; it was his means of earn- 
ing daily bread, and also the means of satisfying his high- 
est ambitions and desires. This, which was true of Southey 
at five-and-twenty years of age, was equally true at forty, 
fifty, sixty. During all that time he was actively at work 
accumulating, arranging, and distributing knowledge ; no 
one among his contemporaries gathered so large a store 
from the records of the past; no one toiled with such 
steadfast devotion to enrich his age ; no one occupied so 
honourable a place in so many provinces of literature. 
There is not, perhaps, any single work of Southey’s the 
loss of which would be felt by us as a capital misfortune. 
But the more we consider his total work, its mass, its va- 
riety, its high excellence, the more we come to regard it as 
a memorable, an extraordinary achievement. 
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Southey Mmself, however, Htaiids ft!K>ve !iis wurkA. In 

subject they are disconnected, aad some o! theiii 
like huge fragments. It is the pnmeriee mw iiiifid, mw 
character in all, easily rccognkable l»y him wlut kmma 
Southey, which gives them a vital unity. We rcnihl hm^ 
the History of Brazil^ or the Pmlmnbtr H t he Life 
of TF<?5%, and feel that if our poHsesHiona wrre cliiiiinifili. 
ed, we ourselves in onr inmost being had tiiidt'rg«»iii' itii 
loss which might not easily be entlunnl. Hut lu^ mli»» 
has oncG come to know Southey voice as tfie vinen of n 
friend, so clear, so bravo, so hom^st, so full of !»i»yi»h glee, 
80 full of manly tendornoHs, feels that if he heard that 
voice no more a portion of his life wt're gone, 1o nmkv 
acquaintance with the man is hotter than to stiitly the 
subjects of his books. In sindi a memoir ns the |iresei$i, 
to glance over the contents of a hundred vohiiiirii, deitling 
with matters widely remote, would Ihi to wander iipoii a 
vast circumference when we ought to strike for the eiuilre. 
If the reader come to know SotHhey m he rend iinil %triite 
in his library, as ho rejoiced and sorrowed iiiimiig lii!i rliil* 
dren,as he held hands with good oltl fnent!i 4 ,ii,H he wulteil 
by the lake-side, or lingercKl to musu jumr wmie inoniitiiiti 
stream, as ho hoped and foumd for Knglantl,fiii Iw Hiiiiiglti 
of life and death and a future beyond the grave, lli« emi 
of this small book will have hoen attiiiniKl 
At the ago of forty-six Robert Hoiithi.^y w*r*de lliii fir^i 
of a series of autobiographic sketches; Im sjdril mm txnt 
rageous, and life had been good to him ; but ll iiwti|v 4 
more than his course to live again in reiiieiiibniiire wiifi 
so many of the dead; having ttdd tlm «itiry of hm Iwy^. 
hood, he had not tlio heart to go further. Tim ■■ 

raphy rambles pleasantly into by-way# of cikt llmli «nl 
Bristol life; at Westminster School it leave# liim. liti im 




w<' shiill ||«» iiluiig wtili it ; fur wliiii Iji'h lit'ytnul, a rrccn 
u! SauiiM*yV iiniHi hrutiglii from ii m\ 

tif jiuliliHliint 4>r naiialuing in nuiiiusrri| 

iiiui from miiny nmi iiat^iny vohiiiu*« in imm\ mill vim 
wlitrh mIjow !h»w thi^ imtunirinnrt luntr-H sjunl fiy. 

H«iui!n'y*rt fntlirr wiiM n lintniolrajirr <if llriHlt»L Hr hi 
It^fi hilt niiltvi? flrhin uitih’^r tlio Quiiiitork liiilii it) tiikti m 
vii'r in h Ltnnlon nhoj), but hin hrnri hiillomt in iIm n\i! 
lln^ wrtv in \m vyv% tmn tiny \^tnii it ittnli^r wrnt I 
riirryini( it hnr«% nml lltn minnnbritm’n mnlthiily nnno 
Itini of flirt rurnl wjiortfi. On bi.H mii^'4*n*'n tiriilli lu^ 
j»!nrr brliiml tbo rotmtor of F»rttt*»ir.rt Mliuji in Winn Him 
llrirtiol ; ninl wlmii, twrlvr yr’itrrt hitter, Ini iunmini n «hi>|i f 
liimm'tf ill ifm luiiitn iHiDiiiimit, hr hini, with tiinirr rnniri 
rimw, II liiirn for ri lirvirn njiun fun wimbiWH* 1 

krjd litrt griiinlfitt,lior*» nwnr*! wfiirli hwl brim liorni! 

ri4irlli«ni ; bn llm rliiiimH mnl ijunrb 

uf i linrrli, |lrint4»b Irii’il* iw rhurrli-’Wiirtlc 

III |ir«^wnrvn tlmtii. Whiii i4n^ of |.Hirlry iht^rn miiy Im 
ii«»rn in llm bf*^ «»f llubi’rl Hniilliny tlin rhlnr h hist fiiinii 
ibn bnrintl njiiort of |iromiii tivm* Wn rimimt ill 

lift a tiiiin i»f buftiiinw tin wiift ftbfirji iiini njirnwil ; Im ri 
liiiiily wiift ii*»l Wfinii ihn itrii|irrhi Work i 

ilijimi b«) awny llin liniirii oirr iHiliH FiirlryV Briil 

Jiitinml, flirt only rr-inlin^. For librnry »wrii of tMin 
ftliarnil willi litft wlim - gtiwaim llir wniill rii|ilM*iiril in I 
bimk |ittrb»sir ; ili* rliirf Irwiftitrr-s %frrii tbn Mp'rhiitw^ i 
f/iiiirilbifi, wiliiD riglilrriilli-rriiiiiry iliw! ryrii tilt 

Mill iiiiii or I Wit iiiiiiiorlai |»liiyrt. 

On Hiinstay-« Mr. Bwitllmy * tliPii it Imi’liiilur, wiiiiltl ilr 
lit Il0<iiiiiii«|i?r lo tlifw III lli*^ litriiAiiiil Ilf Mw, I! 

-■ ^I4 ln»ii»0 to wliirli Fititiiril liilh griilli'iiii 

briiiiglil III* wif«% In^rwilf ii ii iibiw , 4 liMiiwi rirli 
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old Engliali comfort, with its diamond -tiled garden -way 
and jessamine-covered porcli, its wainscoted “beat Mtchen,” 
its blue room and green room and yellow room, its grapes 
and greengages and nectarines, its sweet-williams and 
stocks and syringas. Among tlieso pleasant surroimdings 
tlie young draper found it natural, on Sabbatli afternoojis, 
to make love to pleasant Margaret Hill. “ Never,” writes 
her son Robert Southey — “never was any human being 
blessed witli a sweeter temper or a hapi)ier disposition.” 
Her face had been marred by the s(‘nms of small-pox, but 
its brightness aTid Ivindness remained ; there was a charm 
in her clear hazel eyes, so good a temper and so alert an 
understanding were to bo read in them. She had not 
gone to any school except one for dancing, and “ her state,” 
declares Southey, “ was the more gracdous her father 
had, liowevcr, given her lessons in the art of whistling ; 
she could turn a tunc like a blackbird. From a mother, 
able to see a fact swiftly and surely, and who kn-ew both 
to whistle and to dance, Southey inherited that alertness 
of intellect and that joyous temper, without which he eould 
not have accomplished his huge task-work, never yielding 
to a mood of rebellion or ennui. 

After the courtship on Sunday afternoons came the 
wedding, and before long a beautiful boy was born, who 
died in infancy. On the 12th of August, 1774, Mrs. 
Southey was again in tlio pain of childbirth. “ Is it a 
boy F she asked the nurse. “ Ay, a great ugly boy I” 
With such salutation from his earlicjst critic the future 
poet-laureate entered this world. “ God forgive me,” his 
mother exclaimed afterwards, in relating tlie event, “ when 
I saw what a great red creature it was, covered with rolls 
of fat, I thought I should never bo able to love him.” 
In due time the red creature proved to be a distinctively 
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Luman child, whose curly hair and sensitive feelings made 
him a mother’s darling. He had not yet heard of senti- 
ment or of Rousseau, but he wept at the pathos of roman- 
tic literature, at the tragic fate of the “ Children sliding on 
the ice all on a summer’s day,” or the too early death of 

Billy Pringle’s pig,” and he would beg the reciters not 
to proceed. His mother’s household cares multiplied, and 
Southey, an unbreeched boy of three years, was borne 
away one morning by his faithful foster-mother Patty to 
be handed over to the tender mercies of a schoolmistress. 
Ma’am Powell was old and grim, and with her lashless 
eyes gorgonized the new pupil ; on the seizure of her hand 
he woke to rebellion, kicking lustily, and crying, “ Take 
me to Pat ! I don’t like ye ! you’ve got ugly eyes ! take 
me to Pat, I say 1” But soft-hearted Pat had gone home, 
sobbing. 

Mrs. Southey’s one weakness was that of submitting too 
meekly to the tyranny of an imperious half-sister, Miss 
Tyler, the daughter of Grandmother Hill by her first mar- 
riage. For this weakness there were excuses ; Miss Tyler 
was an elder sister by many years ; she had property of 
her own ; she passed for a person of fashion, and was still 
held to be a beauty ; above all, she had the advantage of a 
temper so capricious and violent that to quarrel with her 
at all might be to lose her sisterly regard for ever. Her 
struggling sister’s eldest son took Aunt Tyler’s fancy ; it 
was a part of her imperious kindness to adopt or half- 
adopt the boy. Aunt Tyler lived in Bath ; in no other 
city could a gentlewoman better preserve health and good 
looks, or enjoy so much society of distinction on easy but 
not too ample means ; it possessed a charming theatre, and 
Miss Tyler was a patron of the drama. To Bath, then, she 
had brought her portrait by Gainsborough, her inlaid cabi- 
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net of ebony, her cherry-wood ann-chair, her mezzotintB 
after Angelica Kaufinann, her okknaid hoardn of thin and 
of that, the woman servant she had aaved from the toila of 
matrimony, and the old man, harmUmn an one of tlio crit^k- 
ets which ho niglitly fed until he died. To Batli Mlm Ty- 
ler also brought her nephew; and she purchased a (H>py of 
the new gospel of education, Rousseau’s in ordc'r 

to ascertain lu>vv Nature should have her perfect work with 
a boy in petticoats. Hero tiie little victim, without (siiu- 
panions, without play, without the cliild’H beatitudt'S of 
dirt and din, was carefully HWHth(‘<l in the odds and ends 
of habits and humours whitdi helongcal to a rnaidon lady 
of a whimsical, irrational, and siH-indulgcnt tenipcr. Miss 
Tyler, when not prepared f(»r company, wandered about the 
house — a faded beauty— in the most faded and fluttoring: 
of costuraos; but in her rags she was spotless. To pre- 
serve herself and her worldly gear from the dust, for evt^r 
floating and gathering in this our sordid atmosphere, wiia 
the business of her life. Her accpiaintamms she divided 
into the clean and the unclean— the latter class being mucli 
the more numorous. Did one of the unclean take ii ai^at 
in her best room, the infected chair must !>e removed to 
the garden to be aired. But <lid !m scat himself m Mias 
Tyler’s own arm-chair, pnissing his abominahlo persem into 
Miss Tyler’s own cushion, then piissionati^ were lier diHrmiy 
and despair. To her favouriUm she was gracioua ami high- 
bred, regaling them with rcminiscenccH of Lady Iktcman, 
and with her views on task?, Shakspeare, and tiui nuwittitl 
glasses. For her little nephew she invented the pretty rec- 
reation of pricking playlnlis ; al! capital lettew were to he 
illuminated with pin-holoB; it was not a boisterous nor tin 
nngentecl sport. At other times the boy would bcgiiilti 
the hours in the garden, making friends with flowers and 
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insects, or looMng wistfully towards tliat sham castle on 
Claverton Hill, seat of romantic mystery, but, alas ! two 
miles away, and therefore beyond the climbing powers of 
a refined gentlewoman. Southey’s hardest daily trial was 
the luxurious morning captivity of his aunt’s bed ; still at 
nine, at ten that lady lay in slumber; the small urchin, 
long perhed up and broad awahe, feared by sound or stir 
to rouse her, and would nearly wear his little wits away in 
plotting re-arrangements of the curtain-pattern, or studying 
the motes at mazy play in the slant sunbeam. His happi- 
est season was when all other little boys were fast asleep ; 
then, splendid in his gayest “ jam,” he sat beside Miss Ty- 
ler in a front row of the best part of the theatre ; when the 
yawning fits had passed, he was as open-eyed as the oldest, 
and stared on, filling his soul with the spectacle, till the 
curtain fell. 

The “great red creature,” Eobert Southey, had now 
grown into the lean greyhound of his after-life ; his long 
legs wanted to be stirring, and there were childish ambi- 
tions already at work in his head. Freedom became dear- 
er to him than the daintiest cage, and when at six he re- 
turned to his father’s house in Wine Street, it was with 
rejoicing. How, too, his aunt issued an edict that the 
long-legged lad should be breeched ; an epoch of life was 
complete. Wine Street, with its freedom, seemed good ; 
but best of all was a visit to Grandmother Hill’s pleasant 
house at Bedminster. “ Here I had all wholesome liberty, 
all wholesome indulgence, all wholesome enjoyments ; and 
the delight which I there learnt to take in rural sights and 
sounds has grown up with me, and continues unabated to 
this day.” And now that scrambling process called edu- 
cation was to begin. A year was spent by Southey as a 
day-scholar with old Mr. Foot, a dissenting minister, whose 
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unortliodoxy as to tlio doctrine of the Trinity was in soma 
measure compensated by sound trjuiitional views as to the 
uses of the cane. Mr. Foot, having given proof on the 
back of his last and his least pupil of Hteadfastness in tim 
faith according to Busby, died; and it was decided that 
the boy should bo placed under Thomas Flower, wlio kept 
school at Corston, nine miles froin Bristol, To a tendt^r 
mother’s heart nine miles seenuHl a brea<lth of scveninee 
cruel as an Atlantic. Mrs. Sotithey, bt>rn to bo happy Iier- 
self, and to make others happy, ha<l always hen^tofonj nust 
her son with a smile; now he fouml Iut weeping in her 
chamber ; with an effort, such as Soutln^y, man and boy, al» 
ways knew how to make on like tHicasimm, ho gulped dowii 
his own rising sob, and tried to hriglden her sorrow with 
a smile. 

A boy’s first night at school is usually not a time of 
mirth. The heart of the solitary little lad at Corston 
sank within him, A melancholy hung about the decayed 
mansion which had once known better days ; the Ijmketi 
gateways, the summer-houses falling in ruins, tlm grii#w- 
grown court, the bleakness of the mdioolmoin, ilbdisguised 
by its faded tapestry, deprossed the npirits. Southey’s pib« 
low was wet with tears before he fell iwlecsp, Tlie manter 
was at one with his surroundings ; he, too, Wfis a piece of 
worthy old humanity now decayed ; he, too, was falling in 
untimely ruins. From the memory of ItappuT days, from 
the troubles of his broken fortune, from the vexations of 
the drunken maid-servant who warn now his wife, ho took 
refuge in contemplating the order and motions of the 
stars. “ When ho came into his desk, even there he was 
thinking of tho stars, and looked m if he wore out of hti« 
mour, not from ill-nature, but becauio hm calculationi were 
interruptod.” Naturally the work of the school, such m 
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it was, fell, for tlie most part, into the hands of Charley, 
Thomas Flower’s son. Both father and son knew the 
mystery of that flamboyant penmanship admired by our 
ancestors, but Southey’s handwriting had not yet advanced 
from the early rounded to the decorated style. His spell- 
ing he could look back upon with pride : on one occasion 
a grand spelling tournament between the boys took place ; 
and little Southey can hardly have failed to overthrow his 
taller adversaries with the posers, “crystallization” and 
“ coterie.” The household arrangements at Corston, as 
may be supposed, were not of the most perfect kind; Mrs. 
Flower had so deep an interest in her bottle, and poor 
Thomas Flower in his planets. The boys each morning 
washed themselves, or did not, in the brook ankle -deep 
which ran through the yard. In autumn the brook grew 
deeper and more swift, and after a gale it would bring 
within bounds a tribute of floating apples from the neigh- 
bouring orchard. That was a merry day, also in autumn, 
when the boys were employed to pelt the master’s walnut- 
trees ; Southey, too small to bear his part in the battery, 
would glean among the fallen leaves and twigs, inhaling 
the penetrating fragrance which ever after called up a vi- 
sion of the brook, the hillside, and its trees. One school- 
boy sport — that of “ conquering ” with snail-shells — seems 
to have been the special invention of Corston. The snail- 
shells, not tenantless, were pressed point against point un- 
til one was broken in. A great conqueror was prodigious- 
ly prized, was treated with honourable distinction, and was 
not exposed to danger save in great emergencies. One 
who had slain his hundreds might rank with Rodney, to 
see whom the boys had marched down to the Globe inn, 
and for whom they had cheered and waved their Sunday 
cocked hats as he passed by. So, on the whole, life at 
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Corston had its pleasures. Chief among its pains was the 
misery of Sunday evenings in winter; then the pupils 
were assembled in the hall to hear the master read a ser- 
mon, or a portion of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
“ Here,” writes Southey, I sat at the end of a long form, 
in sight hut not within feeling of the fire, my feet cold, 
my eyelids heavy as lead, and yet not daring to close 
them — kept awake by fear alone, in total inaction, and 
under the operation of a lecture more soporific than the 
strongest sleeping dose.” While the boys’ souls were 
thus provided for, there was a certain negligence in mat- 
ters unspiritual; an alarm got abroad that infection was 
among them. This hastened the downfall of the school. 
One night disputing was heard between Charley and his 
father; in the morning poor Flower was not to bo seen, 
and Charley appeared with a black eye. So came to an 
end the year at Corston. Southey, aged eight, was brought 
home, and underwent three days’ purgatory in brim- 
stone.”^ 

What Southey had gained of book-lore by his two years’ 
schooling was as little as could be ; but ho was already a 
lover of literature after a fashion of his own. A friend of 
Miss Tyler had presented him, as soon as he could read, 
with a series of Newbery’s sixpenny books for children — 
Goody Twoshoes, Giles Gingerbread^ and the rest — delect- 
able histories, resplendent in Dutch-gilt paper. The true 
masters of his imagination, however, were the players and 
playwrights who provided amusement for the pleasure-lov- 
ing people of Bath. Miss Tyler was acquainted with Col- 
man, and Sheridan, and Cumberland, and Holcroft ; her talk 

^ Recollections of Corston, somewhat in the manner of Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village^ will be found in Southey’s early poem, 
Rdroepeet, 
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was of actors and authors, and her nephew soon perceived 
that, honoured as were both classes, the authors were 
awarded the higher place. His first dreams of literary 
' fame, accordingly, were connected with the drama. ‘ It 
is the easiest thing in the world to write a play,’ said I to 
Miss Palmer (a friend of Aunt Tyler’s), as we were in a 
carriage on Eedcliffe Hill one day, returning from Bristol 
to Bedminster. ‘ Is it, my dear T was her reply. ‘ Yes,’ 
I continued, ‘ for you know you have only to think what 
you would say if you were in the place of the characters, 
and to make them say it,’ ” With such a canon of dra- 
matic authorship Southey began a play on the continence 
of Scipio, and actually completed an act and a half. Shak- 
speare he read and read again ; Beaumont and Fletcher he 
had gone through before he was eight years old. Were 
they not great theatrical names. Miss Tyler reasoned, and 
therefore improving writers for her nephew ? and Southey 
had read them unharmed. When he visited his aunt from 
Corston, she was a guest with Miss Palmer at Bath; a 
covered passage led to the playhouse, and every evening 
the delighted child, seated between the two lady-patron- 
esses of the stage, saw the pageantry and heard the poetry. 
A little later he persuaded a schoolfellow to write a trage- 
dy ; Ballard liked the suggestion, but could not invent a 
plot. Southey gave him a story ; Ballard approved, but 
found a difficulty in devising names for the dramatis per- 
sonce. Southey supplied a list of heroic names : they were 
just what Ballard wanted — but he was at a loss to know 
what the characters should say. “I made the same at- 
tempt,” continued Southey, ‘‘with another schoolfellow, 
and with no better success. It seemed to me very odd 
that they should not be able to write plays as well as to 
do their lessons.” 
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The ingenious Ballard was an oruanu'nt of tfio w-ImhiI 
of William Williams, whither Southey was sent m a tiay 
boarder after the catastrophe of VorsUm, Undi*r I lie 
of this kindly, irascible, little, bewiggtnl t»hl WelHhni.iit, 
Southey remained during four }‘4‘ar.s. WilliaiiiH wm in 4 
a model schoolmaster, but ho w^is a man (d elmrarlrr and 
of a certain humorous originality. In two things hv br 
lieved with all the energy of his nature - in Im i»wii nprl! 
ing-hook printed for his own .K{diot4, aiul in Ihi’ t'lmreh 
Catechism. Latin was hdt to the eurati*; wltm Suuihry 
reached Virgil, old Wiliiams, delighteti witli at 

tainments rare among his pupils, thought of taking tho 
boy into his own hands, but his little Latin liati faifnl 
from his brain; and tho curate hiruHelf Heiuned to have 
reached his term in tho TtUjn in nruhttm Miih inj 

mine fagi, so that to Southey, driven nnind am! round the 
pastoral paddock, tho naiucH of Titynm ami MelilKinim he 
came for ever after syrnholn of mnui. No pnmodv mnn 
taught: ^‘I am,” said Southey, **nt this day m liahle ii» 
make a false quantity m any Seotehman,” The rmhi, 
however, is due to Willmm.s <if having diM‘overed in lii« 
favourite pupil a writer of English proM«». <>ni, dny 
boy of a certain standing was called u|H*rt to writ*' a I* !!» r 
on any subject ho pleased r mmr had Southey wrifini n 
letter except the fonnal one dictated at C or^^fon whieli ho 
gan with '‘Ilonoured Parenls;* He erieil for perjilr^ity 
and vexation; but WillimuH eneouraget! him, and pfownf 
ly a description of Stomdumge filled hi:f4 fthiie. The *44 
man was surprised and delighted. A IeH.»i mumh^ frriiiig 
possessed Southey’s achoolfelhiwH : a plafi wa» fortii witli 
laid for his humiIiation-»-couhl he tdl lliein, llinf mdii.fiif 
that he was, what the letters i. ilmiid furl Mutilliry, 




IS 

lun'in* in dnnv a bow at a venture: for 

Joiiu ihv 

ulii \\*t‘lf4!unnu, an ori^'inul hh»iKelf, had an odd fol- 
low «»f frirniin and |M>or n'ininorn. "riu're wan tlic crazy 
rhynicHtrr kjii»wn an Ih*, tradition darkly related 

timt a done i»f cHiitliariilcH nd!ninist(*r('tl by wa^giah boya 
of a fr»rnii‘r ixcttcrallon bml robl)i‘<l him of bin witn. “The 
iiioHt i’clidu'Hlcd imptitrisattire wan iu‘V('r Inilf bo vain of Ida 
tnlctii an lIuH t|uia*r crcalnrt', whose little ii^uro of aomo 
flve fert two 1 call perfoetly cull to luimb with hla suit of 
rttHty blH«’k» luH timre rttMly wiy;, and Ida old cocked hat. 
Whemwer be entered tin' Hclnudrooin ho wan greeted with 

II slnmi of wi'leoine.” '‘riiere wiiH also lhdlen,the brecedies- 
miiker ”11 glorious fellow, brlniful of vulgarity, prosperity, 
liint btdsferotis good imture ; nbovo all, an excellent hand 
at ilettiunding a half ln»lidny. A more graceful pnisenco, 
but a fuore fleeting, was that of Mrs. Estan, tbc actress, 
wlio cfiine to learn fr«un the dancing-tnaHter her mimiet de 
hi four in Thu Ilriirs Simhtt/vm, Houthey Idtnsclf had 
to sutunii t‘* lessoiiH in ibmcing. 'Ti>in Madge, his constant 
partner, had Itnilm ituit went every way; Boutluy’s Ihnha 
WiHild go no wiiy ; the speetiude presented l>y ihcrir j(dnt 
endeavours wiw one designed for the peneil of Cjrnikshank. 

III llm lift of rending aloud Miss Tyler had herself instruct- 

ed lii^r iiepbinv, probiihly after iln? manm^r of the most ap- 
proved triigedy «|i}eens. llie grand styh' did not please 
ImiieMi Williiiins. ** Who taught you to read?” he asked, 
inirnriilly. “ My liitfi! answered Honthey. “Then give 
tny eiiiiipruiieiil^ to y»»tif iiunty and tell her that my old 
lmfm\ llirit liiin been ileiid these twenty years, could have 
taiiglii yiiii 11^ mcHsage which lior nephew, with 

the iippfilliiig fniiikimw^ of youth, delivered, and which was 
tifiver forgolten. 
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WMle Southey was at Corston, his grandmotlier died ; 
the old lady with the large, clear, brown, bright cyoa, seat- 
ed in her garden, was no more to bo scon, and tlic Bed- 
laiinster house, after a brief occupation by Miss Tyler, was 
sold. Miss Tyler spoke of Bristol society with a disdain- 
ful sniff; it was her choice to wander for a while from one 
genteel watering-place to another. When Williams gave 
Southey his first summer holidays, ho visited his aunt at 
Weymouth. The hours spent there upon the beach were 
the most spiritual hours of Southey’s boyhood; ho was 
for the first time in face of the sea— -the sea vast, voico- 
ful, and mysterious. Another epoch-making event occur- 
red about the same time ; good Mrs. Dolignon, his aunt’s 
friend, gave him a book — the first which becamc5 his very 
own since tliat present of the toy-books of Nowbery. It 
“was Hoole’s translation of Tasso’s GeruMalmme Lih&raia ; 
in it a world of poetical adventure was opened to the boy. 
The notes to Tasso made frequent reference to Ariosto ; 
Bull’s Circulating Library at Bath — a Bodleian to Southey 
— supplied him with the version, also by lloole, of tlie Or- 
lando Furmo ; here was a forest of old romance in which 
to lose himself. But a greater discovery was to come ; 
searching the notes figain, Southey found mention made of 
Spenser, and certain stan^ias of Spenser’s chief pcaun werc^ 
quoted. ^‘Was the Faerie Qmmm on Bull’s shelves f” 
“Yes,” was the answer; “they had it, but it wm in obsolete 
language, and the young gentleman would not understand 
it.” The young gentleman, who had already gone through 
Beaumont and Fletcher, was not daunted ; he fell to with 
the keenest relish, feeling in Spenser tlie premmee of some- 
thing which was lacking in the monotonous couplets of 
Hoole, and charming himself unaware with the muiic of 
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tlu*. Htair/ii. S[y(‘UH(T» not more nweet iliiui pure, and Bot 

iiuyri' |nin' tlum wist?/’ 

** Iligli^pricHt of till llu^ MuHim' 

wm lietHU'ftyrtli iM't’i'plctl by Himthey m \m nianier* 

Wlif’ii Mim l'ylt*r had t^xliHunted her frierKln’ lumpitfilitj, 
lyul hatl grown lirtHi of lodgingH^ hIu? in a pl(»amnt 

atiburlum lutok at lirintol; but having a ntanding {]narrd 
with 'riannaa Httuthey, her mHier’a bnyther-indaw, nhe^ wtntld 
never net ftHii in tlio houno in Wine Streeg and nho tried 
to tmiriingi^ Iht nepliew, m far jih p<mHibK% frinu hia iiatural 
homo. Her own brother William, a halbwittiul (creature, 
ahe brtaiglit to live with her. **The StpimV’ was 
called, wiiH hardly a reiijatnaihto being, yt't ha had a aort of 
Hlirewdnima, and a memory Ht<yred with <dil 
which, aayrt Hoiithey, ** would have (jtniliflad hinj, had ho 
been latrn twt> centurlcH earlier, to have worn medley, and 
figured wiili fi enp ami Itella aiul a Itaultle in Home baron’a 
liiill'* h Haying of hin, ‘H'urm'n are like young chickanii, 
iht^y idwnya come home to rtawi,'* wan nunembered by 
Houtivey in after*yearH; and when it wim turned into Hreek 
by C.'ohiriilge, to nerve aa motto to 77ic (*ume tif Iirhanmj 

II mynteritHiH ndenatce waa given -Awm/d), AvtK,Tov TeX/iX. 

row Witli much beer-Hwilling and tt»lyar(‘<Hdiewing, 

premiiture old age came upon him. Ib^ would mi for 
lioura by the kitrlien l!rt% <»r, on warm «liiyH, in tin* 
fiiiime, his eyes intently foIlt>wing the movements id thii 
I'leighbcnint, He loved to play at iniirltleH with his nephew, 
find lit loo with Mias Tyler; mmi of all, he loved to Iki 
tiiktui to till! iliirntre, Hie poor Htpure hml an idfectioiiftta 
litiiri; lie would fondle cdiildren with temlertieii, and al 
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his mother’s funeral his grief was overwhelming. A com- 
panion of his own ago Southcj found in Hiiuilrneh \\ rokoH, 
the boy of all work, a brother of Miss Tyler’s miiuL Slwyl 
and his young master would scour tlio country in Heiir« h 
of violet and cowslip roots, and the bee ami fly orcliis, un- 
til wood and rock by the aide of the Avm hml ginnvn fa- 
miliar and had grown dear; and now, instead <if aolitary 
pricking of play-bills, Southey set to w<»rk, witli the lirl|i 
of Shad, to make and fit up siudi a theatre for |iu|i|ietii 
would have been the pride even of Wilhelm Mtustcr. 

But fate had already pronounced that Southey wiw to 
be poet, and not player. Tasso and Arkmt(i find S|HUisf^r 
claimed him, or so ho dreamed. By this tiim^ hi? had 
added to his epic cycle Pope’s Ihmer and Mickle’s An* 
siad. That prose romance, embroidered with sixteenth- 
century afcctations, but with a true chivalrie w?titimeiit 
at its heart, Sidney’s Arcadia, was also known to liiim 
He had read Arabian and mock-Aralfian tiiles; he had 
spent the pocket-money of many weeks on a JoHeplHW, ami 
he had picked up from Goldsmith something at Greek 
and Roman history. So breatlicd upon by poetry, iifid 
so furnished with erudition, Southey, at twelve years o|«h 
found it the most natural thing in the Wf?rld to hecioiie an 
epic poet. His removal from the old Welshiimn’s nrfiool 
having been hastened by that U?rril^le message which Mi»i 
Tyler could not forgive, Soutliey, hefon? pri.»cf?edirig tci 
Westminster, was placed for a year umlcr a clergyman, 
believed to be competent to carry his pupik hey mid Tity- 
rus and Molibmus. But, except some skill in writing Kiig- 
lish themes, little was gained £r<nn thii new tutor. Ttw 
year, however, was not lost do not rtunttnilior,’* 
Southey writes, “ in any part of my lif© to liatii lioea 
so conscious of intellectual improvemint ... an iniprot t* 
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ment darived not from boolcn or inHtruction, but from 
etuiitantly axarriniupf joysalf in Englinli vemi” **Ar- 
c.ftcrm ’’ wgg tlia titla of !uh first drwmi • poetn ; it wss to 
bo graftcHl upon tho Orlando Furiom*^ witli ii now horo, 
and in a new scene; this dnird from his ninth or tenth 
year, and some verses were actually eomposcKl Tln^. epic 
of tho 1Vt»jan Brutus and that of King Richard I!L were 
io<m laid fisiile, but several folio Hheets of an Egbert came 
to bo written. The hoy’s pride and arnl>ition were boW- 
tary anti shy. One day he ftnmtl a lady, a visitor of Miss 
Tyler’s, with the sacretl sheets of Eghrt in her hand; liar 
ooinpliinenis on his poein were ib^eply resentetl; and ho 
determined henceft»rt!i to write his epics in a private 
cipher. Heroic epistles, translations from Litin poetry, 
satires, descriptive and moral pieces, a poem in diiilo|j^U6 
exhibiting the story of tlm Trojan war, ft)l}owiKl in rajnd 
succension ; last, a ** (’twiibelan,” of wluch three books were 
eompleUni Southey, looking btujk on thane attempts, 
notices their deficiency in plan, in construction. ** It was 
long beftui.^ I iicaptirtHl this power — not fairly, indeed, 
till I WHS aliout five or six and thirty; and it wim gained 
by practice, in the course of which 1 learnt to- perctuvo 
wherein I was defieienh” 

One day in February, nBH, a carriage rumbled out of 
Hath, containing Miss Balmer, Miss Tyler, and Ibibert 
Bciutliej, rit»w a tall, lank boy with high-ptnsed heml, brown 
curling hair, bright haxe! eyes, aiul an ex jiression of archmr 
«itl energy about the lips and chin. Tim ladies were on 
their way to Ixuidon for some weeks* divtsrsion, ami Eob» 
ert Southey wim on his way to sclujol at Westniinib^r. 
For a while hn reiimined an inc«>nvenieftt appendage of 
Ida aiint’i, wearying of the great city, longing for Shad 
and lh« carpentry, and the Ohnicester meiilowi and the 
S 
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Avon clifs, and tlio honest eyes and joyoun bark of poor 
Phillis. April the first — orniuouH nioniin^^ — arrlvod; 
Southey was driven to Dean’s Yard ; his tiniue \vm tiuly 
entered; his boardingdionso dc^terinined ; his tub^r riio* 
sen ; farewells were said, and he found hiniself in ii strango 
world, alone. 


CHAPTER It 


WiiTMIHitEll, OXrOHP, rANTIHOOlUOr, AND MAmtlAOl, 

Or Boutlu^y dtirlrig \m ftnir yofu’nnt WoHiinirmtor wo know 
littlo; htH fmgnioni of nutut»’mgrH|>h)\ Imving brought Ifim 
to t!ia w’.hool, noon oonum to nii untiinoly oIoho; mid for 
thb poriod wo pommH no lottc'rH, Jbit wo know tlmttlumo 
worn ytmw wliicdi (?oiitribtitod nmoh to form liin Intolloot 
find olifirm^tor; wo know that tlu’y wt^ro yoara t»f ardour 
anti of toil ; iind it in etwtaiii that now, an hortdoforo, hm 
mlvanao was loss tlrpomlont on what pastors anti niastors 
did for him than tin what ho diil ftir hiinsrlh 1110 highost 
iadioltirihip«*-« tIifit whlidt unitos procision with brondtli, and 
linguistlo aoionoo with littwy fo<*ling— Houtht^y novt^r at* 
taiiiotl in any foreign ttmguo, oxot^pi porhnps in tho Portu- 
gutwo anti tho H|»iini«»lu Wltonovf»r tho tdioioo lay hotwoon 
plowing to iriioo out n law of liingnagts (»r pushing ftirward 
to sotnmi a good armful <d iniHtndlant'ouH facdn, Hrnitlioy 
priifiirnsl lliti Iiiltor. With so many hugo stnuduros of Ids 
own in oonkimpliition, ho oouhl imt gaihor too nundi mivio- 
rial, nor giitlior it too ipdokly. Hutdi fortitutl<» m gmm to 
tfiak© great iidiokra he posmtsmid ; his store tif piitioiUHi mm 
inoxhanatililis ; but lie tnmhl bo pntimit tmly in pursuit of 
Ilia pKipiir obji'tof^. Ho etniht never learn ii liitigiiiige in 
r^ttlir fashion ; the buit grm»inur,he said, wm always tho 
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shortest. Southey’s acquaintance with Owtk nmiw gcit 
beyond that stage at which Greek, like fairy golti, is apt 
to slip away of a sudden unless kept steielfaHtly in view ; 
nearly all the Greek ho had learnt at WestininHier he for- 
got at Oxford. A monkish legend in l^atin of thc^ Cimrch 
or a raediseval Latin chronicle ho could follow with the run 
of the eye ; but had ho at any season of hia miinhood hoen 
called on to write a page of Latin prose, it woukl probably 
have resembled the French in which he sometimes sportive- 
ly addressed his friends by hotter, and in which ho uttered 
himself valiantly while travelling abroad. 

Southey brought to Westminster an imagination itorwl 
with the marvels and the beauty of old romance. Ilci left 
it skilled in the new sentiment of the time— *fi aimtimimt 
which found in Werthor and Eloisa its dialect, liigh-pitohed, 
self-conscious, rhapsodical, and not wholly real Ilk 
for history was already marked beforti he enkiriHl the 
school ; but his knowledge consisted of a few ejimtert of 
historical facts grouped around the subjects of varkiua prtv 
jected epics, and dotting at wide dktancci and almost at 
random the vast expanse of time. Now ho mmU acqiiaifit* 
ance with that book which, more tlian any other, display i 
the breadth, the variety, and the independence of tint visi- 
ble lives of nations. Gibbon’s and Fail laavti • 

reader cold who cares only to quicken his own innioit 
ing by contact with what is most precioui in inank ipirit* 
ual history; one chapter of Aupstine’i 
sentence of the Imitatiof^emh a live coal from of tlio 
altar-will he of more worth to such iin on© than all ilm 
mass and laboured majesty of Gibbon. But me who can 
gaze with a certain impersondl reprd on tho ip«ilacli of 
the world will find the Dmlim and Fali qf lA# Mmmm 
jpire, more than almost any other single book, wpliiiiih «nl 
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(iilalo tlio luiiul. tti it Hcnithay viewed for the firnt iiiue 
tht' sweep, the Hpleiulour, the e.oils, the juiglity movenieui, 
(»f the Htremn id Inntuiii idfiur.H. 

Southty^H unihitioa oa (*riterin|j^ Wentrulimter wa» to have 
the frieiHihlup of the joutlw who hiul acted in the last 
WestmiuHter play, uiul whose nanu‘H lie. Inal seen in ilio 
newspaper. Vain hope 1 fin* tlu'y, already preparlnp^ to tie 
luiir in tails, were looking miward to the gn^at world, 
and had no glanei* to east on the unnotinl figures of the 
i^ndi*r fourth. The new eouu*r, aei’ording to a euntoin of 
the mdiotd, wan for a time ettac.ed, eeaning to exist m an in- 
dividual entity, and being known only an ‘‘sluulow ’• of the 
aenior buy cdnmeii ti» be ** aulmtaneid' to him cluring his n<^ 
vieiate. Houtlny Hecu»{ited Ifm effacernent the more will* 
ingly heemme fJeorge Htraehey, Ida substance, had a good 
face and a kindly Inairt; unluckily— Sinudmy boarding at 
home— diu'y wt're jmrttnl each night. A mild young aria- 
tocrat, joining little with the others, was head of the hotims ; 
and Houtlny, unproteeted liy Ida eldtif, stood exposed to 
the tyranny id a fellow4>0arder i>iggw and hrawnier than 
himself, who would aoune the ears of Ifm sleeping victim 
with wattT, or on taamHiorm let fly the porter -pot or the 
jioker at hia luuuh Aspiring lieyond tlnme sulllea to n 
larger and freer atylo of humour, ha attempted onc^ day to 
hang Houtliey out of an tipper window hy the leg ; the 
fdeasfintry was taken ill by the smaller !»oy, who olft^recl 
an idfei’luiil resistfinee, and mum obtfdned his remove to an- 
other efiimilH^r. Hinithey^a iimture jinlgmeiit of hoarding- 
ae.Iiool life wim not, on the wliole, favouraldi? ; yet to WeMt- 
ndnater he owed two of his la^st and dourest pimnessiona— 
thii friemWtip of f', W, W, Wynn, whose gtmmnm loyaltj 
alone made it poaaihle for Houtliey to pursue Hteriitura » 
till prof ««^bn, and the friemlship, no lew preeiciuii, of tlroi- 
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venor Bedford, lasting green and fresh from boyhood until 
both were white-haired, venerable men. 

Southey’s interest in boyish sports was too sliglit to 
beguile him from the solitude needful ior the grinvtli t»f 
a poet’s mind, IIo had thoughts of continuing Ovids 
Metamorphoses; ho planned six books to coinpleio the 
Faery Queen, and actually wrote some <*anttw; alnuely iht 
subject of Madoc was chosen. And lunv a gigimtie Cim« 
ception, which at a later time was to hear fruit in Hus*h 
poems as Thalaha and Kehuma^ formed itself in his mind, 
“When I was a schoolboy at Wesimitmter,” !ui written, 
“I frequented the house of a sclioolfellow wlio hiw eon* 
tinned till this day to bo one of my most intimate ami 
dearest friends. The house was so near Dean's Yiird that 
it was hardly considered as being out <nir piimiTibtul 
bounds; and I had free access to the library, a w^elbstorcal 
and pleasant room . . . looking over the river, Hiere 
many of my truant hours wer(3 delightfully spi?nt in rend- 
ing Picart’s HeligiouB Cmmonlm, The lamk impresHi»t| 
my imagination strongly ; and b(»fore I left selimii I hud 
formed the intention of exhibiting all the immi prominent 
and poetical forma of mythology, which have iii any time 
obtained among mankind, by making eindi tlie grmind 
work of an heroic poem.” Houtlicy's huge de«igii wiw 
begotten upon his jwa mater by a hdio in a librnry. A 
few years earlier Wordsworth, a hoy of tmirUnm, %viiJkiiig 
between Hawkshoad and Ambleside, noticed the liiuiglii 
and leaves of an oak-tree intensely outlined in hliick i 4 giiiiii*t 
a bright western sky. “That moment,” lie 
important in my poetical history, for I dalu from it my 
consciousness of the inflinita mriety of iiitiirn! Mppmmnrm 
which had been unnoticed by tint poetn of imy ago nr 
country, so far as I was acqiiainUid with ihifin ; mul 1 
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n U> nupply in wune d(‘gm* the dc'tkfu'ncj.’’ 

Two reniiirknhh' in ihn luKtory td Enj^liHh pootry, 

iuhI «w*h wiili in it of a typical ehamctcr. 

At WcHiniinKtor iSuntluy ohtmiuHl his firnt litcirary prof- 
iitt— tiu' i^ut'rtfon of tlu! nilvor p(‘nny to which (k^wpcr al- 
hulcH in his Tahlr-Tuik. HouthcyV p(*nny — exclmnged 
for current ooin in the proportion of mx to one hy tho 
ini«trosH of iht^ hoarding houH<^— wan ahvays awanhnl for 
Engiinh ctnupttHttion. I hit his farno among hin Hchoolfeh 
lowH was not of an c*urly or Huddtm growth. In tho yonr 
of Sonlhcy'H t*ntrants% stnuo of tin* Honior hoys ooinmonood 
a wcokiy papt*r oalhsl The Tnjlvr, It i!nItat(»B, with Homo 
iikill, tlio poritnlionl oHsay (»f tho pont Johnnindan poriod: 
thon^ Ih tho vvido-rnnging disouHsiun on tlio hdluonoo of 
Lihorty on ttonlua; thon* In tho nprightly nkokh of Amolin, 
a loiirnotl Lady ; thor«* is llio moral diatriho on Dointn, a 
Boot of Infidels most dungeronH tt> Mankind; thon^ uro the 
lottom from Nmna and fri»m Infolix; thoro in tho KuHtorn 
apologuo, ta^ginriing, ** In tln^ <'ity of IhiSHora liml Ziiydor, 
iliii non of A! Zonal** HotJility hmt no timo in aonding 
to tho oditor his latost vorsi'M; a hahy HiHior, Margarotk, 
liiid jtisi «liod, amt Sonihty oxptmsod In elegy a gri<‘f wltioh 
was real and ketm. *‘T1 h* Kh'gy aigned 11 Is n'et^ivtur*--*- 
ao Mr. Timothy Touelmtono amnmneeil on tlu^ Sattirday 
after the manuscript had Ikhui dropped into the pemny 
post* The ftillowing Sattirday ™ an xiotmly t^xpeeied— 
hrouglii im poem, hut another nnnouneemcmi : ** Tim Kh 
egy hy 11 must undergi* Monm Alterations; a Liberty I 
iiiiifit ref|uest nil my C,*orreMpondentH to permit me to take.** 
** After ihist” wiys Houtlny, ** I looketl for its nptieiiranco 
iinxiously, hut in vain.*’ Happily tto om^ sought to dii- 
eciwr li, tir mipptmed tliat he was one with the iuirlydniad* 
hoy of the iiiidcrdourth. 
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If authorship has its hours of dkippointinont, it has 
compensating moments of glory and of joy. Thr 7 rijer, 
having lived to the age of ton months, decoastHl, In 1 / H*- 
Southey, novs^ a great boy, witli Btniclu*}', his 
“substance,” and his friends Wynn and Bedfm'd, platmed 
a new periodical of ill-omened name, 7 he .Phtf/riiuui. I 
well remember my feelings,” ho writers, when tiu' fiist 
number appeared. ... It was Bedford h writing, but that 
circumstance did not prevent ino from feeling that I was 
that day borne into the world as an author; and if ever 
my head touched the stars while I walktsl upon the earth, 
it was then. ... In all London there was mi m vain, so 
happy, so elated a creature as I was that day.” Frmn tlnit 
starry altitude ho soon desctnuhnl Thi^ Hubjec;t of iiu 
early number of The Flagellant w^m flogging; the writt^r 
was Robert Southey. IIo was full of Oitibon at the 
and had caught somo of Voltaire's manmu’ of poignant 
irony. Rather for disport of his wits than in the eharae* 
ter of a reformer, the writer of numlu'r five umlertcwk to 
prove from the ancients and tlm Fatliers that flogging wiis 
an invention of the devil. During Houthey's life the devil 
received many insults at his hands ; his liorrm, Ids hoofs, 
his teeth, his tail, his moral eharacbir, Wf‘re painfully re* 
ferred to; and tho dovil took it, like a sensibh^ tlenil, in 
good part. Not so Dr. Vincent; the preceptorial dignity 
was impugned by some unmannerly brat; a tndwiirk of 
the British Constitution was at staki*. Dr. Vtiieeiit inmiii 
haste to prosecute tho publisher for libel Ifatti having 
taken unexpectedly so serious a turn, Htniihey emiie for- 
ward, avowed lumself tho writer, and, with some sense tif 
shame in yielding to resentment so miwiirritiitod mtid io 
dull, ho offered his apology. The head-iiiiialiiFii wrath ilill 
held on its way, and Southey was privately exfiollod. 
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All trunnt hotim w(‘ro notpnRstHl finunig foliag 

ad<»riu‘d with Rculpturtm. In tiume dayn t’vtni Ht 

cH>ukl Ins iu> lit tin ImulloiditHl 
Pay -Hlli'iit, .Hnruiv, mul tlulh Tt> 1 h^ iti linnclon wiw to ho 
tmww^ tho litloH nud hrt‘ak<»rH of tlu^ world. Kvory pont 
hnntf(hi lunvR of mono aturUhiij; or mgtiiticinit ovent. Now 
it. WHH tiuit <h‘orgo WnHhingt<in hml Innot olntdod llrnt IVcm- 
itinii id tho Ainrririui Uopuhlir ; now that tho Bkti'Hdhao 
t«riil worn iiRminhliHl at VormdlloH; now that Paths doliv- 
ortid from hvr ni»(htmaro toworn of the BnHtillo^ hrtiathiHl 
fnu*; now that IhinHiit wan la^tithming for dothronomont. 
T!io miuii iHBuoH of ttio tiino worti Htndt m Ut try ilia npiriiii. 
Htniila^y, who wm ai4pirii% hopcduh mtil iamragcants did 
not hoaitido in rhooRing a aido ; a now dawn wan opcinitig 
for tliti worhh alioukl not hia Imart havo its portion 
in that dawn I 

Tim lovo of our own honaolttdd whiidi Hiirroundu m liko 
tlio fiir, and wliick aooina imwitablo im mtr daily inofit and 
drhtk, fiorjniroa n wtrarigo pmoionanow* wlton wti find that 
tho wi'irld «*an lio karRlt. Tko o^polknl WoRtnitUHtor hoy 
ivinriiod t»» Ilri44»l, anil fiuthfn! Atmt'rylor woloomrd him 
homo; Bhiiil tlifl ntd. avort htR fa*H% and Phltlm np 

at him with lior w»ft apatiiol ayos But BriRtid alao hial 
itH Irottldon ; tito w<*rkl had boon tiw atn»ng f<ir tho ptair 
liiitai'-dnipor in Wino Htroot; ho had ainigglotl ti> niaintiiin 
hirt Inwimms Imt without aurroaa; hta fortuiui wiw mm 
hrokoia ami hiR lioari hroko with IL In latino roRpootn it 
witu woll tor Houlhoy that hia ffithopR atfairagavo him did- 
hiitn rwditioa to uiimul to; for, in tho qtiicd ami mmmey of 
tho ilaya in Mias T)dor’a hoitw^, Ilia lamrt kKik uniwuid hmiia 
amt tdiilts iiml ovon hi?* imgor vorarvwriting omitd riot alhiy 
tha oxeilpiiieiil iior iivort tho doapondont lit Wlton Mkdt- 
aoliiiiw mims B«>itihoy wimt np io Oxftirtl to nifitriciiktOi* 
C i* ^ 
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it was intended that ho should entvr at (linst (’liurt'h, Init 
the dean had heard of the oHcapsuio at W'rHttuiiiNtrr ; thfiv 
was a laying of big-wigs tog<‘ther owr ihil aii\i‘utur<% and 
the young rebel was rejected; U> lai n‘<a*ivrd, i»y 

Balliol College. But to Houtlu^y it inattrriHl litcb* at tin* 
time whether ho were of this collegtt or of that ; a 
mens had reached him to hasten to itristol that ht^ might 
follow his father’s body to the grave, and nt>w his ibonghtH 
could not but cling to his niutlier in her stirrovv and her 
need. 

“I left Westminster,” says Stmth<*y, ** iri a |ierilo{|H ntaki 
— a heart full of poetry and fet'ling, a head full td liotw- 
seau and Werther, and my rc*IigioUH prinelph's shaken by 
Gibbon: many circumatane(*s tendmi U) givi^ me a wrong 
bias, none to load mo right, except adversity, the wliiiie*. 
somest of all discipline.” The young reptiblit'aii went up 
to chambers in liat Castle— ai net? (Ii*parteii — the heiul 
of Balliol Grove, prepared to had in <)xf<»rd the i*eiit of 
pedantry, prejudice, and aristoerm’y ; an airy semne of Im 
own enlightenment and emnneipation jiosse^HiHt hiirn Ifti 
has to learn to pay respect to rniui ” retnarkiddii only for 
great wigs and little wisdom.” He flinls it ” rather tlw- 
graceful at the moment when Kun>pe In on tire with 
dom — when man and monarch am camlending to ait und 
study Euclid and Hugo CrotiuH.” Beside tlii! eiitltiiniiiiitit 
proper in Southey’s nature, tlien* wiw at this time mi lui- 
thusiasm prepense. lie had h^arnt from Im ft»rrigii manleri 
the language of hyper-mmsihility ; hk Umipmmwut wm 
nervous and easily wrought upon ; hin spirit wiw geiiermw 
and ardent Like other youths with it fneile litt^riiry liilmit 
before finding his true self, he creatitd it niimtier of urtiiieiiil 
selves, who uttered for him Iuh mornlixiiign mid jiliiinio- 
phizings, who declaimed for him on libifitj, who ilieliiteil 
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long lottern of st'otanentul and who built up 

<ln‘jun -fahricH of Hotual and political rcfornm, chiefly for 
the ph^HHurc of Hccing how thingH might look in *4.ho brill- 
iant tadcuw of fancy, nnitiro, ami llouHHcau.” In thin there 
was no iiiHiman'ity, though there was soitJO unreality. For 
life,’’ hti says, “ 1 have really a very strong predilection,’’ 
and tln^ Inioyant ciungy within him delayed the discovery 
of tiie hari^ facts <vf existence; it was so easy and enjoy- 
alde ti> heciune in tiirn sage, reft>rnu'r, and enthusiast. Or 
ptu'hnpH \v(^ ought tt> say that all this time there was a real 
iwida^rt Houthey, strong, upright, ardent, simple; and al- 
though this was (pdte toi) plain a person to servo the pur- 
poses of episitdnry literature, it was he who gave their cues 
in the variiUiH i<lcal pi'rsonnges. This, at lofist, may bo af- 
Hnued— - ail Htuit bey’s unrealities were of a pure and gener- 
ous cast; n(*vcr was his life emptied of truth and meaning, 
and made in tlu^ diH»pest tlegree phantasmal by a secret 
shame lurking under a fair show. The youth Milton, with 
his grave upbringttig, was Imppily not in the way of cach- 
ing the tri<*k of sentiintuita.1 phrimes; but even Milton at 
( hmdumige, the lady of his (^)llege, vvas not more clean 
from spi»t or blemish than vras Houthey amid the vulgar 
riot and animalisitm of young Oxford. 

Twn iidluenct^s came to the alii of Houthey’s instinctive 
modesty, ami eonfirmetl him in all that was good. One 
wiw his friendship with Ktlimmd Howard, too soon taken 
frmii him hy deatln The <ither was his discipleshij) to a 
grt»at of ^Huidiiet. One in our own day has acknowl- 

etigecl the largeness of his tleht to 

“Thai halting slave, wlm in Nlcopolis 
Tiiught Arrian, whrn Vespaman's brutal son 
Cjleiir*tl Ihime of what nujst shainetl him.” 
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Epictetus came to Southey precisely when such n nuwter 
was needed; other writers had aflc^cted him his 

imagination, through his nervous Kensiluiity ; tfiey Imd 
raised around him a luminous haxe; tiny hatl phingeii 
him deeper in illusion. Now was heard the voici* vf u 
conscience speaking to a conscience ; the manner iif Mpr<*clii 
was grave, unfigured, cairn ; above all, it wim real, ami t Im 
words boro in upon the hearer’s sou! witfi n (|uiet re.ni-Ht- 
lessness. IIo had allowed his KensitiveneKs to set up what 
excitements it might please in his wlmh^ moral frame; fui 
had been squandering his emotions; he had !a‘en iminig- 
ing in a luxury and waste of passion. lliTtt was a tonio 
and a styptic. Had Southey b(»en declamatory aliottt 
freedom? Tho bondsman Epiett*tim spoke (»f freedom 
also, and of how it might he obtained. Kpictet«% likt! 
Rousseau, told of a life according to nature ; Iw vmnnmuh 
ed simplicity of manners. But RousHeau's simjdieitj, not- 
withstanding that homage wlueli Jm paid to the will,«sun« 
ed to heat tho atmosphere with strange passiiin, seemed 
to give rise to new curiosities and refIneirienlH of seif-eon^ 
scious emotion, Epictetus showeil how life etnittl siiii- 
plified, indeed, by bringing it into ohtHlieneti to n pt^rfeet 
law. Instead of a quietism haunl<Hl ly feverish dritfinis 
—duty, action, co-opeitition with (#<hI **Twidve yenw 
ago,” wrote Southey in 1806/* I carried Kpieletus in my 
pocket till my very heart was ingriiiniHl witli it, m it |iig’ji 
bones become rod by feeding him n|Hiii madder. And 
tho longer I live, and the mom I learn, the itmre am I con. 
vinced that Stoicism, properly mulmiMul h ilm hmt mui 
noblest of systems.” Much that Boiiihry gninpd fniin 
Stoicism ho kept throughout his wliohi life, ti!m|Mired, 
deed, by tho influences of a Christiim fiiih, but imi 
He was no metaphysician, and a nitoter wlm had jilared 
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nietaplijHien firnt and monilH nfi(*r would hardly have won 
him for E di.Ht'iplo; Imt a lofty <’thi(%al d(H*.trinc npokc to 
what wiw <le('p(^Ht and moRt nml in his natnro. To trust 
in an ovorruliiig Providonex^, to ac.ex'pt the disposal of 
cnxuitH n<»t in our own power with a Htnuituvus loyalty to 
our Hu|)rcunc Uuh*r, to hold Iooho. by all earthly poBRessions 
oviUi the. (hsan*Ht, to hold loose by life itself while putting 
it tt> fullest use — these' h'SHons he first learnt from the 
Htoie slave, and he forgot none of tlunn. Put his chief 
foKson was the. larger one of s(‘lf-r('gulation, tliat it is a 
man’s prerogative' to apply tln^ rt'ason and i]u\ will to tho 
g()verniiHmt of <*oiuluet and to the formation of characto. 

By the rmitine of lectures mid examinations Southey 
prolite<l little; he was not <lriven into active revolt, and 
ifiat was all His tutor, half a democrat, surpriaed him by 
jmiising Ameriea, and asH<?rting the right of every country 
to model its own forms of government He added, witli 
a pleasing frankness whhdi deserves to be imitated, “ Mr. 
Southey, you wt^n’t learn anything l^y my lectures, sir ; so, 
If you liave any studiim of your own, you had bettc'ir pur- 
sue them.” Of fill the months of Iiis lih^, those passed 
at Oxford, Southey <leelared, w«^re the numt improfitahle. 
” All I learnt was a little swimming . . . and a little boat- 
ing. . * . I never remember to have <lreamt of Oxhu’d—a 
sure proof how little it entered into my moral being; of 
wdiool, on tlu3 cuntriiry, I dream perpetually.” The mis- 
eellfineotw society of workers, idlers, dunces, hm^ks, men of 
iiiuside and men of money, did nt>t please him ; he liu'keti 
wlmt Wimlswortli enlk ‘Him exmgregiiting temper that 
pervftdei owr unrip# years.” One or two fric'inlH he cdiose, 
arid griiimled iltem to his heart ; above all, Hewiird, who 
aliridgid his honrs of sleep for sake of study — wlioit 
drink was water, whoso breakfast was drv bread; then, 
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Wynn and Liglitfoot With Hmvnrt! Im jiallim! in 

the Easter vacation, hn- a in^lhlay rxniVHhm; [lanMnl, 
with “the stupidity of a duniocratio philomiplii r/' lln^ vrry 
walls of Blenheim, without turuiiig Inmi iho ivmd vii^w 
the ducal palace; iingertHl at Kvi%Hhiim» iind wiuuirreii 
through its mined Abbey, iiuiulging in lui^^ 

dimval romancing ; reHched W(Uve,Hter and Ki4d* rijyiiHfei% 
“Wo returned by Bewdley. TImth in itn «dd «»iieo 

Lord IlerbortX now «u>ulderiiig away, in rMinanlio n 
situation, that I soon hmt my^df in drranni of tl’ivM nf 
yore: the tapestried room — the iintril lii^ht tfie viwml- 

filled hall — the hospitahlo fire ’the uhl and Idu 

young daughter— thoHO formed a inoni tieligliiftil ttiij' 
dream.’’ The youthful demoerat did not ftuftpeet tlnit 
such day-dreams were trea.H<mab!i*— -a !iii3?nr<ioiif4 i'arefi«in||; 
of the wily enchantress of the juint ; in Inn poekt*! he ear* 
ried Milton’s Defence^ whitdi may hnv*^ iie*»n tu» anndei of 
salvation. Many and varioun eleineiilH roulii miiigle in 
young brains a-Becth« with revtihiiion niid ronniiilieiftiin 
The fresh air and cjutekeinHl blood at leiiHi put Huuihuy 
into excellent spirits. “ Wo mu^t walk nvrr Hrothintl ; it 
will be an adventure to delight ii» ail ilu^ niujiiinlti- of 
our lives: we will wander uwr th*^ IdIU of .\ii ovi-n, unil 
mark the driving blasts perchance l»c4rodtirii hy tin* , spirit, 
of Ossian I” 

Among visitors to the Wye, in July, ITtiri, were Willifiin 
Wordsworth, recently rtiturnnl fr«*iu Fraiir**', mid B.i|,rri 
Southey, holiday - milking from ikhird ; they wmi pmlo 
ably unacquainted with each other at ihd liiiie eem t.y 
name. Wordsworth haa left mi iintlying inriioirinl nf Idi 
tour in the poem written near Tinlerii Abb-ey, lim ymrn 
later. Southey was drawing a long lireuili bidore lie ut- 
tered himself in wmo ihou-sa«d« tif liliuik Tfiit 
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father of bin frit‘rul Bedford roHidod at Brixton Causa- 
way, about finir luilos on tlia Surrey aido of Loiuliui; the 
BHioka of tlu^ city liuu^i!^ heavily bcycuid an iutervon- 
ing hrciulili of country ; nhatly lancm led to tlio neighbour- 
ing villagcH; the garden w/is a sunny solitude where ilow- 
era opeiUHl and fruit grew mellow, and bees and birds wore 
happy. Here Southey visited his friend; his nineteenth 
birthday c'anur, on the following morning he jdantcul him- 
self at the desk in the garden sumnK'r- house ; morning 
aftt^r nnuming (piickly passed ; and by the (uid of six 
weeks Jmtn of /trr, an epic poem in tvvt^lvo Ixjoks, was 
written* To the suljjetrt Southey was attrn<d.ed primarily 
by the exiUttRl characUu' of his heriune; but apart from 
thiH it poHsiwed a tw<^fold interest for him : England, in 
was engaged in a war against France— a war hateful 
U> all who sympathiml with the llepuhli(‘.; Southey’s epic 
wiw a celebration of the glories of French patriotism, a 
narrative of victi^ry over the invader. It wm also chivab 
ric and nuHllieval ; the sentiment wldcli was transforming 
the word Cothie, finun a term of n^proacdi a word of 
vague yet mastt^ring fascination, bumd expre^ssion in the 
young p<»eFs treatment of the story of Joan of Arc. 
Knight and hermit, prince and prtJate, thH^ttu’s seraphic 
and irrtsfragalde with their pupils, me(d. in it ; the cuistle 
aiitl the cathedral I’onfront one another; wimlows gleam 
with miiny eolonred light streaming through tlie rich rohew 
of wiint and pixipln’t; ii miratde of carven traiu^ry hnincliei 
overhead ; upon the altar burns the mystic lamp. 

The rough driift of */wia was Iiardly laid aside when 
BoiitJiey'a sympathies with the revidutionary movement 
III Friince, slrainetl iiJreiMiy to the utmost point of Umsion, 
were fatally rent All his faith, all his tnnwi, were given 
t4i ilie Clirciiidin party; and from the (lirondiiii he hM 
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singled out Brissot m hin idtmt jHditirril |itirify, 

and wMoxn. Brissot, like hiiUHi*lf, was a tltHiapIr Ji^mi 
Jacques; lua life wan atmterts ke liml r4uffi,‘r«H| mi brlialf 
of freedom. On the day when the wns stnnueti, 

its keys were placed in BriK^nt's hands; it wiis Hri.Hmst 
who had dotenninod that war nhinihl Im drtdiired iiptiiiai 
the foreign foes of the Kepuldie, But now flu! Uirondiit i 
^following hard upon Marie Antoinrtfe ■■■■ wrre in iltit 
doath-carta; they chanted their last hymn af liherfy, evrr 
growing fainter wdnhj the iixe loppm! hi*ad after In ad ; and 
Brissot was among the martyrs {i >ct«d»iT at, I Ttni y { »r» de 
ably no other public event so deeply afferted Sotn hey. ** I 
am sick of the world,” he writes, ” iind di«»'i»ntenti“«i with 
every one in it. The murder «»f !lriiisr>t Inia eriiupletrdv 
harrowed up ray faculties. ... I tmik rtnirid the wi»rhi, 
and every where fmd the same s|MT|aele l!*e ftfrtmg tyr-- 
annizing over the weak, man and InnmL . . . ThiTe In lei 
place for virtue.” 

After this, though Southey did riol hm^ failli in 
cratio principles, he avertiHl his eyes fur it fnnii 

France: how could \m look to tinich«?rs wli«i hud «li„it 
blood which was the very life of lilw^ty, for Itiif rr;ili 
zation of his dreanm! And wlntlier *liotild he loo| f 
Had ho but ten thousand republicans like liitiiwdf, thi^y 
might ropoople OrcHHxa ami expel the Ilring htn. 

one, might not Cowley V fancy, a eotlii|re in Aiiierii*it, he 
transformed into a fact: ‘Hhree mmm . . . nnd my rmiy 
companion some poor m^o wiimn { Imve futiiglii mi imr- 
pose to emancipate P Meanwhile lie mnnmmi a ri»niii in 
Aunt Tyler’s house, and, insteail of switigliig ihe ihp Ifi 
some forest primev^ wnnwl Mmmlf wilh iplitling » 
wedge of oak in company with Ehml, mlm niigfih imtlmim, 
serve for the emanoipatiMl ni^rm Miirnrnmf, 
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diligently driving lim quill: hav(^ ruiinlu'd trauBcrildug 

,/m///, and have hnurul lu^r in umrble [»ap(‘r with grc‘/‘n nh- 
hntiH, and am /n»w /‘opying all tny nmininahliw to carry to 
Oxh/rd. Then once more a dear fhdd, and then anoth<*r 
('pic poem, and tlnm another.” Appalling HnrunimamHmt! 
“ I hav(^ aecomplifiluHl a moat arduoim tank, triinHcril/ing 
all tny verneH that appear w<»rth the trouhhs (‘xeiq>t led/ 
tmu Of I t<iok one ItHi— iinot!n*r of my pile of ntulT 
and mniHcnw* — * and a third of what I Imvt*. Imnit and 
l(Kst; upon an nveriige 10, (hU) verm'g are hnnit and hwt; 
Ihc^ name niunlnT pn^Hcrvial, and 15d)0() w<n1.hhm” Smdi 
and mechanic <'xc'n*iHc dulh'd the fudie in Houthey’H heart; 
dill *Mhe vimouH of futurity,” he fmda, **are dark and 
gloomy, imd the only my that enlivena the wume hmim 
tm Ameritni.” 

Ti» Ikltio! Houihey returned; and if the future of the 
world HiHmnal perplexing, ho uIho did hin individual future. 
IHh Hcliool fitul ccdlege expermea wt're home I>y Mra. Houtlo 
ey'H hndht^r* tlm Uev, Herbert Hill, t^hapliun to the Britiali 
Fact(U*y at LlHhorn In him the fntlierh^wH yotith found ont* 
w!n» wim iHiili n frhunl and a father. Ilolheitfa portrait 
of Hir Tlnnniw Mori^ in hia lient yearn might have pnamal 
for that of Mr. Hill; there wim the name lamign thought 
fulneHH in tiia anpeet, the atime earnest ealm, tin' niinn^ 
bright iichh mnl cpiietneaH, the mttne mweru* and dieerful 
strength. He wm gener<niH and jiidicitHw, leiirncHl and 
modcf^i, and hln goodnenH carritHl anthority with it. Ihnde 
lliirn plan had l»een that Holt they, like hinmelf, Mlnmld he- 
cMune fin Englidi tdergyimin. But though he might Inwe 
pn^iidted from an Unitarian pnlpit, Hmitliey conk! not take 
upon himwdf the vowa of a minister of the Church of 
Kngliimh It would have inaDintly mlieved Ida mother had 
he imienai into ortiera, He longed thiit tliii were jiiwiihle, 
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and went through many conflictn of miitd, mul not a littki 
anguish. “God knows I would oxrliangi^ ovory intollorty. 
al gift which Ho has blesstui mu with, for implicit faith to 
have boon able to do thist'^ but it ctudti itujt ho, lo hoar 
the reproaches, gontio yet grave, t>f Iuh mwh wan luird ; tt* 
grieve his mother was harder. Houthey r<^Ht»!vod tt» go tii 
the anatomy school, and fit himself U> he a dinior. Hut 
he could not overcome his strong repuguiimn? to thi^ di?i» 
secting-room ; it expelled him whether he Winild t»r no; 
and all the time literature, with still yet audihli^ voirf% wm 
summoning him. Might he not tibtain some oflleinl em- 
ployment in London, and also pursue his trim «*n!liiig I 
Beside the desire of pleasing his imele and of liidmg his 
mother, the Stoic of twenty hal now it stnmger iiiottve 
for seeking some immediate livelihootl. ! slndl jtiyfnlly 
bid adieu to Oxford,” ho writes, . imd, when I know 
my situation, unite myself to a womim whom I have |i>ng 
esteemed as a sister, and for whom I now indulge n warm- 
er sentiment.” But SoutheyV reputation m n djtngennw 
Jacobin stood in his way; how etuild !«« (Ixford ovemeera 
answer for the good bolmviour of a youth wlm ^poko 
scornfully of Pitt? 

The shuttles of the fates now b^gan to fly fieitc?r, itml 
the threads to twist and twine. It wm June iif the ytiar 
1794. A visitor from Camhritige wiw one day inlrodinuid 
to Southey; he seemed to he of an near hh own ; hii 
hair, parted in the middle, fell wavy upon hi» neck ; hi* 
when the brooding cloud was not lipon Idm, wm hriglii 
with an abundant promise »«« a proitiiMi vaguely told in 
linos of the sweet full lips, in the Imtitntiti* eyit», uml ihe 
forehead that was like a god*s. This meollng of Htiiiiisey 
and Coleridge was m event which di?cidt!i| tiiiicti its tins 
careers of both. In the aummer day» and in ytnitli., ttif 
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n3nH‘tii)ig4inu^ of Hpiritn, th«y wens drawn elosis to one an- 
other, Both had tunjfeHHiouH to mak(‘, with many pointB 
in eoninuHi ; both were poet^ ; both wercs deinoeratH; both 
had hoptai largely from Krance, and the hopen of both had 
been <iarkened ; both were uneertaiu what part to take in 
life. Wis tio not ktiow whether Cohsri<lge tjuicdvly grew 
HO confidential an to tell of Iuh recent adventure as Sihw 
Titiw (knnberbahdi of the 15th Light Dragooim. But we 
know tliat (loleritlgts hatl a lively admiration for the tall 
Oxft^rtl Htn(h‘nt -«-a perHon of dintinetion, ho <ligniruHl, m 
courteou.H, ho <pfn‘k of appH^lnumion, ho full of knowUnlge, 
with a glance wo rapid an<l piercing, with a amile ho good 
and kiinl. And whs kni>w that Coleridgts Umt no times in 
cmnmimicating to Boutlusy the hopcB that wercs nearent to 
Ida heart. 

IhmtiHocracy, word of magic, Hummed up thene hopan. 
Waa it nest poHaihle for a number of mesn like themmslvoH, 
whoHO way of tlunktng wan libtsral, whoms cdiaracstcsrH wens 
triad and incisrruptible, to join togcstlusr and leaves thin old 
wcsrld of falling thronefi and rival ananshicH, for the woodn 
and wildfi of the yonng republic t One tsmdd wiehl an 
axe, iinother could guide a plough. Their wantn wcsuUl bts 
iimjshs iind natural ; their toil need mst Ise Hiu‘h an tbes 
aliivea of luxury etulure; whtsre poHHCHHionH wercs lusld in 
coiiunon, cmcdi would work for all ; in tlu^ir cottagtsa tbes 
hmi btioka woultl have a phuns ; Htcsratnre and Hcicncts, 
bathed anew in the invigorating Htrearn of life and tiiiturcs, 
could not but riae rcsaiumatisd and puritied. Each young 
niiin alitinld take to hiinmslf a mild and lovely woman for 
hsu wife ; it wemid la* Imr part to prepare their imuscent 
footL and tend- their hardy and Isenuiifnl races. Bo they 
Wiitild bring back the patrianshal ages, and in this iobtsr 
evening of lift they would behold ** eoloniei of indepen- 
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dence in the undivided dale of iinluHtry.” All tho argu- 
ments in favour of aucli a m^heino could not bo m^i forth 
in a conversation, but Coleridge, to nlUrnm would 

publish a quarto volume on Piuitmooracj and As|tliotoriHiin 
Southey heartily assented; his i>wn tlunightH had, with 
a vague forefeeling, been pointing ti) Aniorini; tho un- 
published epic would serve to buy n spuilo, a plough, n fmv 
acres of ground; ho could assurcilly split tiuibrr ; In* know 
a mild and lovely woman for whom ht' imlufgcd a warnu'r 
sentiment than that of a brother. Itobtul Lovidl, n 
er, an enthusiast, a poet, married to the Hinti-r vf Houthuy h 
E dith, would surely join them; so wotdtl IhirmUf, his col- 
lege friend; so, porlmps, wouhl the mimindde Smvard. Thti 
long vacation was at hand. Being unable to take ordiT»4, 
or to endure tho horrora of the dissecting rtnuii, H«uitliey 
must no longer remain a burden upon his unide ; In^ wtmhl 
quit tho university and prepare ft>r the voyiig<\ 

Coleridge departed to tramp it through the renuintic vid- 
leys and mountains of Wales. Southey j<»iiied his fiudh' 
er, who now lived at Bath, and her Ins soon pcr»uiide*I - 
as a handsome and eloquent son can piTsuade n loving 
mother — that the plan of emigration was fea?»itilc ; »liti 
even consented to accompany her lioy. lint hi« mini - 
an esprit Jornl— was not to lieiir n breath tif i*aiili»*M*racy ; 
still less would it bo pnulent U> eonfcM Pi her his 
ment to Miss Edith Fricker. IBs hkltili %%*a« pmiiilonSj 
aud therefore all the dearer to Himilmy ; her fiiiln^r luid 
boon an unsucceaafiil manufacturer of sugar Wlnit 

would Miss Tyler, the friend of Ijwty flfitctitiiiii fcni I 
Wliat words, what gesture«| wliat mtj% woiikl git« lii’r f«ib 
inga relief f 

When Coleridge, after his Wulsh waiiilcritig^ nrrivcil in 
Bristol, he was introduciid to to Mrs, l^ividh Mm 
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Lovi'IPrt Hintors, Edith and Sarah, and Martha and Klizahi^th. 
Mrn. Lovc'li whh doubiloHH already a paniiHoc.rat ; Sonthey 
had pr(d>ahly not found it difllcult to convert lildith ; Sarah, 
the eldcT Hinter, who wan wont to loolc a mild reproof on 
(wer«<larin^ HpcHudatiouH, Heriounly inelined to hear of pan- 
timx'racy from the lipn of Coleridge. All nnunberB (if the 
(^immunity were t(i be married. Coleridges now mores than 
(!ver Haw tins prcipriud-y of that ruhs; he wan pn^paiaal U> 
yii'ld obedience to it with the learnt poHHible <U*lay, Pmr- 
ludt, alno a puntiwicrat, munt iiIho marry. Would Mihh 
M artha Kriiskt'r join the eonununity an Mrn. (hsorges Bnr- 
ueUf The livcsly little woman refused him Hconifully; if 
he wanted a wife in a hurry, let him go elsewhere. The 
proHpeetH of the rehirmern, thin miHadventiiro nutwitlmtand'" 
ing, friiui day to day grew imghter. “Thin Pantisoeratic 
Hc.htmuV’ HO writoH Stiuthey, “ has given me ntsw libs, new 
hope, new energy ; all the fiieultien of my mind are dilated.'’ 
<?ci!c»ridge met a friend of PrieBtley'H. But a few daya 
sincse he Inwl toiwted the great doctor at Bala, tlierehy ealb 
ing forili a wentiment frtnn the hiyal parish apolhotsary : ** I 
given a wmiiment, gemmeu I May all n‘puhli(sunH he gnllo- 
teemed r The fritmd <if I VieHtley'a mid that without doubt 
the dmsitir would join them. An Annsrituvn land-agent told 
them that fiir twelve men ‘JOOO/. wtiuld do. “ He nmom- 
menda tlm Hu«r|uehfinmi, from its extseHsive bemuiy and its 
Hecurity from Inmtlle Indiana.” Tlie very nanus —SuHtpte 
lianna— wiundcHl m if it were the HWtHd-t’Hi (»f rippling riv» 
er». Money, it h tnie, m Southey admits, ” in a Inigis evil 
but now tliey are twenty*mwen, and !»y rt*solutts men thi« 
difllculty eim be overeorrns 

It wiii evening of the 1 7th at Oetober, a dark and gusty 
evening <*f fiilliiig rtun and miry ways. Within Aunt Ty* 
liipH boii»e in Ckillege Creeii, Bristol, a storm wiw btirni* 
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ing; she had heard it all at hint— PantisotTafy, Ainoriea, 
Miss Fricker, Out of the housct ho niuHt iiian-h; tlioro 
was the door; let her never Iuh faiu^ again. Hmithey 
took his hat, looked for the last time in his litV at hin aunt, 
then stepped out into the darknesH nml tiie raiti. ** Why, 
sir, you ben’t going to Bath at thin time ef night and in 
this weather ?” remonstrated poor Hlnulraeh. Mveii m> ; and 
with a friendly whisper master ami man partial. Heiitht^j 
had not a penny in his pocket, ami was lightly clmL At 
Lovell’s he luckily found his fatln^Ps great iUiai; he Hwal» 
lowed a glass of brandy and st^t off m font Minerv inaki^H 
one acquainted with strange roaihfelli>WH. On tin? way ht^ 
came upon an old man, drunk, and hardly at>h^ in stumbb 
forward through the night: th<j jiHing pimtiHoerat, mind- 
ful of his fellow-mmu dragged him ahmg ninii miles amid 
rain and mire. Then, with weary feet, In^ reaelietl Bath, 
and there was las motlier to greet him with surprise, and 
to ask for explanations. “Oh, Patitmei% Patience, thou 
hast often helped poor Uohert Htiulliey* hut mwer ilidni 
thou stand him in mow need than tm 1‘Viday, the 17 tit 
October, 1794.” 

For a little longer tint how of hope shonit In the We»t, 
somewhere over the HusipiehaimiH ami then it gnuluatly 
grew faint and faded. Money, that Itugc evil, smairtnl ila 
cold negations. The ehii’fs minstiitcil, ami Hinithcy {iro* 
posed that a house and fann should takm in 
where their principles might nc.led out until hrllrr dnyi 
enabled them to start upon their voyage, i tne jiitniiiMMTiit, 
at least, could be happy with hMitli, l»rowii lireml, wnl wihl 
Welsh raapbemes. But ^k>teridge o!.ijecleil;. ilnnr jirifiei- 
pies could not be fairly tested iimh^r llie «li«»lviiiitii^e of 
an effete and adveine amdid state Hiirriuiinliiig Itieiri ; tm- 
sides, whore waa the purchastMiHiney in ciitiiii friiiii f litiw 
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w(*re thoy to live until the gatliorlng of thoir firnt crops ! 
It hcriuno clear that the rculissation their plan numt bo 
poHlpotuni. The imnuidiato problem wuh, How to raiso 
Ifui/J With Huch a mim they nuglit both c|niilify by mar- 
riagt^ for uunnbcrHhip in the pantiHOcratical community. 
After that^ thii rest would nomohow follow. 

How, then* to raiao IBO/J Might tliny not atari a now 
inagfv/Jnc and become joint cditorH! The Tdegmph had 
olTcrcd cmploynuuit it) Houthey. ** Hireling writer to a 
newspaper I \SdcathI ’tin an ugly title; but iCimporie. 

I Hhal! writti truth, mnl (»nly truth.” Tlu^ otter, however, 
iurtuHl out to be that <d a reptu’terV plaec; and Iuh trou- 
Idesoine guent, InnieHty, preventtnl hin c<>iitril)Uting to Th$ 
Ttm Bnimu But lu^ and (loleridgo could i4t least write 
poetry, and perluips puldish it with advanbigo to them- 
w'lv«*H ; and tiny emihl h'cUire to a Bristol audience. With 
some skiriniHliing h‘etttrcH on varioim politieid subjects of 
immediate iniercM, t ’oleridge began; many came to hear 
them, and tin' applattse was hnuL Thus encouraged, he 
imnouncfnl ami ilelivennl two remarkable courses of lect- 
nrtm tme, A Vkw of the JSngikh Mehdlmn 

nmirr Vkirtrn /, nud the French EmmlntMm; the other, 
On lirmdcti Hrihjhm : it^ Votrupthm and itn P<ditieal 
riViM, Houthey ilid imi feel itnnpted to dise.UHs the origin 
of evil or the principles of revolution. He chose as his 
stibjeet ft view of tlie com^o of Etiropean history from 
Holon and Lycurgus to the American War. His heiin^ra 
were pli'iwnl by the graceful dtdivery and umissuming self- 
possession of the young lecturer, lunl were <|uit?k to roeog- 
fiiije the timiiual range of his knowledge, his just pertu:'jdk>n 
of Ids imitiur and energy t>f cu>nvictiom One lectuwi 
'(Jtileritlge begged piyrmisaion to deliver in HoiithoyV place 
—that on iliit Eim', Brc»gress, ami Detdine of the Eoman 
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Empire. Southey consented, and the room wiw ihrtinged ; 
but no lecturer appeared; they waited; still im hH’turi*r. 
Southey offered an apology, and the (*rowd clispermnl in no 
happy temper. It is likely, adds that gootl oh! gemnip < bot- 
tle, who tells the story, “that at tins vt»rj iinuiHiit Mr. 
Coleridge might have been found at N<». 4H < ollegi' Htreet, 
composedly smoking his pipe, and lost in pn^fonnil inustngM 
on his divine Susquehanna/’ 

The good Cottle — young in a puhlinher, and un 
happily a poet — rendered more impt»rtant nerviee tu the 
two young men than that of mnoothing down their ruflliHt 
tempers after this incident. Southey, in etmjuiietion with 
Lovell, had already published a slendt»r v^durne of verne. 
The pieces by Southey n^eall his schoolboy j<iys find sor 
rows, and tell of Ida mother’s tears, his fatlierV dentin his 
friendship with “Urban,” his love of “Arisie/’ lovely 
maid I Ida delight in old romance, Ids ilUeijdestdp tii Hons- 
seau. They are chiefly of interest as exhihiling the tlivem? 
literary influences to which a young wrih^r of geiiius was 
exposed in the last quarter of the eighteen tli eenttiry, I Ier« 
the couplet of Pope reappears, and hard by the irn^gnlar 
ode as practised by Akenside, the elegy iw written hy limy, 
the unrhymod stanza wldcdi IkdlirmV iiiade it - 

ion, the sonnet to which Bowkm hful lent n methiiiiive gritee, 
and the rhymeless measures imitated hy »Ho«they from 
Sayers, and afterwards mitde popular l»y his iiii 

the last page of this volumes appefir “ Pr«ifiomlii for |iiih- 
lishing by subscription Jmn nf J-tr p* htil iiitim'riiitioim 
came slowly in. One evening Honthey p^jiii for C’ciltlt 
some books of Jmn. ** It can randy lifipjif^n/* he wrile% 

“ that a young author should meet with n lMMi|.«idler an in* 
experienced and as anient m Idrnmslf/* Culitti nfftirwl l« 
publish the poem in quarto, to tiifiku it tlm 
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lHH>k ever priiitcnl in Brintol, to give the mithor fifty copies 
for his Hul>Hrnh(‘rH^ fuitl fifty poimds to pnt forthwith into 
liirt purser. Home driimatic attempts had recently been 
made by Htniih(*y» TyUr^ of wliich wo shall hear 
mt>ro at a later date, and the F(tll of Rohespiirre^ inuler- 
iaktai by ( Jol(n*i«lg<^, Lov(*ll, and Bouthey, half in sport— 
eatdi being pledg<*tl to pnxluee an act in twenty- four 
hemrs. Thvm wt‘re now forgotten, and all his energit's 
given to rtwising and in part recuisting Jmm. In 
six weeks his epic had been writUm; its revision occupied 
six months. 

Willi sunmuT eanie a great sorrow, and in the end of 
autumn a ineasurelesH j<iy. “ lie is dead,” Bouthey writes, 
** my dear Edmund Ht^ward I after six weeks' sulfering. . . . 
You know not, (irosvenor, how I loved poor Edmund: ho 
taught me all tliat I have of good, . . . There is a strange 
vacancy in my heart. ... 1 have lost a friend, and such 
a one!” And then chiiraeteristically come the words: 
** I will try, by assidmnm etnployrnent, to get rid of very 
imdancholy thoughts,” Another consolation Bouthey pos- 
siwixmI : during his wliole life he sttmdfiwtly believed that 
death is but the removal of a spirit from earth to heaven ; 
aiul In^averi fm him meant a platm where cheerful famil- 
iarity was natural, where, perhaps, ho himmfif would write 
more epics and purchase more folios. As Baxter expiujted 
tt» timet among the saints above Mr. Ilimipden and Mr. Byrn, 
so Bouthey counted ujKm the pleasurt^ of having long talks 
with friemls, of oldiiining introductions to eminent stran- 
gers ; liimva all, lie looked forward to the joy of agmn em- 
bracing his beloved ones : 

** Often togntlier have we talked of death ; 

How iweiit It ware to ace 
All doubtful things made edear; 

OS 4 
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How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the Cherubim 
To view the depth of Heaven I 
O Edmund ! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of eternity.” 

Autumn brought its happiness pure and deep. Mr. Hill 
had arrived from Lisbon ; once again he urged his nephew 
to enter the church ; but for one of Southey’s opinions the 
church-gate “is perjury,” nor does he even find church-go- 
ing the best mode of spending his Sunday. He proposed 
to choose the law as his profession. But his uncle had 
heard of Pantisocracy, Aspheterism, and Miss Fricher, and 
said the law could wait ; he should go abroad for six months, 
see Spain and Portugal, learn foreign languages, read for- 
eign poetry and history, rummage among the books and 
manuscripts his uncle had collected in Lisbon, and after- 
wards return to his Blackstone. Southey, straightforward 
in all else, in love became a Machiavel. To Spain and 
Portugal he would go ; his mother wished it ; Cottle ex- 
pected from him a volume of travels; his uncle had but 
to name the day. Then he sought Edith, and asked her 
to promise that before he departed she would become his 
wife : she wept to think that he was going, and yet per- 
suaded him to go; consented, finally, to all that he pro- 
posed. But how was he to pay the marriage fees and buy 
the wedding-ring ? Often this autumn he had walked the 
streets dinnerless, no pence in his pocket, no bread and 
cheese at his lodgings, thinking little, however, of dinner, 
for his head was full of poetry and his heart of love. Cot- 
tle lent him money for the ring and the license — and 
Southey in after -years never forgot the kindness of his 
honest friend. He was to accompany his uncle, but Edith 
was first to he his own; so she may honourably accept 
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from him wliaiovcT mmns ho can furnish for her support. 
It WHH nrnmu'ixl with OoUIo’h ftistors that aho ehould live 
with t hem, and Htill call liorsclf hy her maidem name. On 
the moniiiu^ of the 14th of November, 1705— a day sad, 
yet with happincMH underlyinp^ all aadnoHH— Robert Southoy 
was married in RiHldilTo ('hurch, Briatol, to Edith Pricker. 
At iht* ehurc‘h door there waHapresmire of hands, and they 
partial with full luauln, silently— Mrs. Southey to take up 
her ahtHie in RriHloi, with the wedding-ring upon her broaat, 
her Imsbaml to eriwa the wii. Never did woman put her 
happim’HH iti more loyal ket^ping. 

Ho by loviJ and by poetry, by Edith Frickcr and by 
Joari td Ar(% Southey’H life was being sbapod. Ik)w6ra 
imwt benign leatietl forward to brood over tlm coming 
yt^ars ami io Idesa them. It was decreed that Iiis heart 
nliouhl he no homcdcHH wanderer; that, as seasons went by, 
children shtmld Im in his arms and upon his knees: it was 
also deereml that he slmuld became a strong toiler among 
btHikn. Now Pantisocraey lookesl faint and far; the facts 
plain and emduring of the mdual world took hold of hi? 
mlult spirit. And (loleridge cornpliuned of this, and did 
me come to bid hii friend farewell 
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WANDKRINOa, 1705—1803. 

TfiROuaii pastoral SoinorHet, throiigli Devon nmld falling 
loaves, tlien over rough Corniah roatln, the coaeh brought 
Southey — cold, hungry, and diapiriUHl^ — to Falmouth. No 
pachet there for Corunna ; no packet atarting before De- 
cember Int. The gaj) of time looked eolt>urle»» imd dreary, 
nor could even the phihmopliy of Epick^tnn 15ft him cjuito 
above ^‘the things independent at the will.'* After a com- 
fortless and stormy voyage, on the fifth morning the aim 
alione, and through a mist the barrtm elifla of Oaliciii, with 
breakers tumbling at their feet*, rose in sight. Who ha» 
not experienced, whmi first he lias touched a fortugri soil, 
how nature purges the visual nerve with lucky ouplirfisy ! 
The shadowy streets, the laitictKl liowaaa, the fountains, the 
fragmonts of Moorisli archit<H'.ture, the Jciwlih of the 
men, the lustrous eyes of girls, the children gaily biMll/.- 
enod, the old witch -like women with brown thrivclled 
parchment for skin, told Bouthey that he wm far from 
homo. Nor at night was he permitlod to forget hii 
whereabouts ; out of doors cats war© uttfring »oft things 
in most vile Spanish ; beneath hia blanket, f«iiil»r», bIoc:>d«» 
thirsty as those of the Inqumition, made him their own. 
lie was not sorry when the ciwy cosch, dimwn by lix 
mules, received him and Ms uncle, and tibi journey east- 
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wiml bi’i^iui to the* nlioui of tho imih^kserB nnd the (‘link of 
;i huinirod holln. 

Some. (ngliitHni day.s were H|Kmt upon the road to Ma- 
drid. Had Hciuilu*}? not left half hm life behind him in 
Ikiidolt tiume Dectanber dajn would have bcuui almost 
windlj ideiiHunddts Ah it wan, they yitddcd a largo posHOi- 
Hion for inner eye, and gave bin heart a hold upon this 
new liind whiidi, in n (‘ertaiii Hvmi\ biummo for (wer after 
iht^ land of bin atbipilon. It was pU'-asant when, having 
gone forward on foi»t, lie rtmelied the (west of some moun- 
tain road, to look down on broken waters in the glen, and 
aeroHs to the litth^ white-walled eonvent amid its (‘hestnutB, 
and liaek to tlm dim ocean ; then*, on the summit, to rest 
with tlm odour of fursse blossoms and the tinkle of goats 
in tlie air, atid, while the tnuhss wound up the long ascent, 
to turn all t!ii« into hasty rhymes, ending with thc^ thought 
of pea<‘«% and love, and Edith. Then tlio hells audibly ap- 
proiieldng, and tlm loud-voiced muleteer consigning Jus 
struggling team to Hnint Michael and three hundred dev- 
ils ; and thim on to remoUw hills, or moor and swamp, or 
the bridge flung inwoss a ravine, or the path abovc^ a preci- 
pice, with mist and moonlight below. And next day some 
wnlled City, with its diH’aying towers and dim pia?5r.a; some 
clitmdi, wiili its Imleony of gliastly skulls; some abandon- 
ed ensile, or jasjier^ pillared Moorish gakmay and galhwy, 
Nor w(*re tho little inns find baiting-houses without corii- 
peitMitions for their manifold discomforts. Tlie Hpanish 
country 'ltd k were dirt.y and ignorant, Imt they had a cour- 
tt«y unknown to Englisli peawints; Houthey would join 
Hie group iiroiiiid the kitclieti Are, and be, as far m his int- 
perfect speiitdi fillowed, one with the riisties, the carriers, 
ilift lioitfiw, thii children, the village barber, tho familiar 
prioit, and the familiar pigs. When elmmbermaid Jo- 
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left bcliind the pilgrimn to our Lidy’K Hliriiif, pitnw hiir.« 
chanals half naked and half drunk, advaruniig tt> tht^ tune 
of bagpipe and drum; then the gleam of wnim beftire 
them, a rough two honra’ panajigcs ami tlie weitry heiul^ 
were on their pillows, to bo roused befon* Jiuiftiiiig by mi 
earthquake, with its sudden trembling am! eraeking. 

Life at Lisbon was not altogether after HtndhejV heart.. 
His uncle’s books and mamiHcripts were ifuleed a treiiaure 
to explore, but Mr, Hill lived in scHuety an well as in bin 
study, and thought it right to give his mqdievv the iidvan-^ 
tage of new acquaintances. What luwl tln^ atd!uir of Jmm 
of Arc, the husband of Bditli Southey, ilm tlimnple of 
Rousseau, of Godwin, the Stoic, the tall, dark-eytal ycning 
man with a cortjiin wildness of exjm*ssion in Ids face, 
standing alone or discoursing earnestly on Industrial (kmh 
munities of Women — what had he to do with tlie irntma 
regna of the drawing-room f He earn! not for eardi nor 
for dancing; ho possosacai no gift for turning the leaves 
on the hari)8ichord, and saying the happy wort! at the 
right moment Southey, indeed, knew as little m powible 
of music; and all through his life licted on tlm pririeiple 
that the worthiest use of sound without mnw! hiiil been 
long ago discovered hy schoolboys lc»t ioomi from their 
tasks ; ho loved to create a chaos of sfieer mdse after tfrnw* 
hours during which silence had Imen InUmipUtl mtly by 
the scraping of his pen. For the resb tke siillioi of glee 
from a mountain brook, the piping of a thnwli frotit the 
orchard-bough, would have delighted him more than fill 
the trills of 8ont^ or the finest rapture of MaJilimii. If 
was with some of the superiority and sisriotiitifis of § 
philosopher just out of his teens that he imkint to tint 
frivolities of the Lisbon drawing-roomi* 

But if Lisbon had its vexations, the country, the climate, 
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tlio. riunintairm witli their Htnmnm mul cooIuc'sk, the odorouB 
gjirchnm^ Tngun fliiHlung in the Hunlight, th(^. rough Imr glit- 
tering wil ii white hreuker^^, and the Atlantic^ nmde amendH* 
Wlu*n April eanie, Mr. Hill moved to hm house at Cintra, 
ami the mtunori(‘H and sensatioim “ felt in tint blood mul 
felt lilotig the lieart,’’ whieh H(mthey brouglit with him 
to Ktigliuub were ('HjMHually asH(»eiHt(‘d with this delightful 
rcd.rt'iit. “Newer was a jnmHe. more eornpli^tely Beelude<l 
than my unele’s : it is ho mirronnded with I(*m(m4reeH and 
liiureln an nowhtTc' to bo viHil>Ie at the distaneo of ten 
yardn. ... A little streatu of water runs down the hill 
before the <bH»r» ariotlnw dc»or op(nm into a lemon^garden^ 
nml from this Hitting-ro<>m wo have just such a prospect 
over lemon « trees and laurels to an opposite liill as, by 
promising a better, invites us to walk. ... On one of the 
mountain etnineiu’es stands the IVnba (kmvent, visible 
frtun tite bills near Lisbon. On another are the ruins of 
a Moorisli castle, and a e.istern, within its botnularies, kept 
always full Ity a spring <d pun*st water tliat ristm in it 
Fnun ibis elevation tlie eye stH^khos over a !>are atul mol- 
mtehtily eomjtry to laslam on tho am side, and on the 
other to tlie distant (kmvent of Mafra, the Atlantic bound" 
ing t!i<^ gri^ater part f»f th<^ prempesd. 1 never bcdield a 
view that s<» efTcwtually elu'eked the wish of wandering,’’ 

** Lisbon, from whieh God grant mo a speedy doHver- 
iinw,** is tlie fieading of one of Houthey’s letters; but 
when tlie day came to look on Lisbon perlmps for the last 
time, his heiirt grew Imavy with happy recollection. It 
ww witli no ri^gretful feeling, however, that he leaped 
i^liora, glad, after all, to exchange the sparkling Tagus and 
tlie lemon groves of Portugal for tlie mud-encumbered 
tide of Avon and a glimpse of British smoke. “ I intend 
to write a hymn,” he says, “ to the Dii Ikmates.” His joy 
B* 
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in reunion with his wife was made mom riire mid teiicliT 
by finding her in sorrow; tlm grief was also pretilifirly Im 
own— -Lovell was dead. He had Ihhuj tiiken ill at Salin* 
bury, and by his haste to reach his ftrt*side had IwlghimM 
the fever which hung upon him. Ckdi^ridge. %vriung to 
his friend Poole at this time, ejcpresw^H hiimself with iiiiiin 
ble but inactive piety: **Tho widow is eiilm, and itiiiiiHiHl 
with her beautiful infant. We are all ht»romo uuhy rriig 
ious than we wore. God bo over priuHtsI tor all things.” 
Southey also writes charactoristically : ** Pi»or Lovell! I 
am in hopes of raising something for his widow by pido 
lishing his best pieces, if only enough to buy lier a harjo 
sichord. . . . Will you procure me stmm siilw«‘rilM'r« f* 
No idle conceit of serving her; for Mrs. i^well with her 
child, as well as Mrs. Coleridge with her ehihlren, iit n 
later time became members of tlm Botithey hotiMdinhL 
Already — though Coleridge might r<!w*nt it—Houtlmy wiw 
willing to part with some vague entluit^iasms which wnti 
dered in the inane of a young man's fancy, ft»r the sake 
of simple loyalties and manly tendernesstm^ No one was 
more boyish-hearted than Bouthey at fifty; but even at 
twenty-two it would not have been surprising to find grey 
hairs sprinkling the dark. “How d<H« time mellow down 
our opinions! Little of that ardent enthusiimin which »o 
lately fevered my whole chameter remiiiim. I liiive cufi- 
tracted my sphere of action within the little circle of tiiy 
own friends, and even my wishes stddom stray Itcyruiti 
it. . . . I want a little room to arrange itiy hnoki in, ami 
some Lares of my own ” This domtiilic fueling mm imi 
a besotted contentment in narrow intarifit# ; no iriftft wm 
more deeply moved by the political cltarigiii in liip owti 
country, by the national uprising in the Spanish |Msniti»ti!it, 
than Southey. While seated at Ms desk, hii iiilidicct ratigtiil 
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througli dim centuries of the past. But his heart needed 
an abiding-place, and he yielded to the bonds — strict and 
dear — of duty and of love which bound his own life to 
the lives of others. 

The ambitious quarto on which Cottle prided himself 
not a little was now published (1796). To assign its true 
place to Joan of Arc^ we must remember that narrative 
poetry in the eighteenth century was of the slenderest 
dimensions and the most modest temper. Poems of 
description and sentiment seemed to leave no place for 
poems of action and passion. Delicately finished cabinet 
pictures, like Shenstone’s Schoolmistress and G-oldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, had superseded fresco. The only great 
English epic of that century is the prose Odyssey of which 
Mr. Tom Jones is the hero. That estimable London mer- 
chant, Glover, had indeed written an heroic poem contain- 
ing the correct number of Books ; its subject was a lofty 
one; the sentiments were generous, the language digni- 
fied ; and inasmuch as Leonidas was a patriot and a Whig, 
true Whigs and patriots bought and praised the poem. 
B’'i*t Glover’s poetry lacks the informing breath of life. 
His second poem, The Athenaid, appeared after his death, 
and its thirty books fell plumb into the water of oblivion. 
It looked as if the narrative poem a longue haleine was 
dead in English literature. Cowper had given breadth, 
with a mingled gaiety and gravity, to the poetry of de- 
scription and sentiment; Bums had made the air tremu- 
lous with snatches of pure and thrilling song ; the Lyrical 
Ballads were not yet. At this moment, from a provin- 
cial press, e/baw of Arc was issued. As a piece of roman- 
tic narrative it belongs to the new age of poetry ; in senti- 
ment it is revolutionary and republican; its garment of 
style is of the eighteenth, century. Nowhere, except it be 
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in the verses which hail Irioculatic^n, hvdy Maid V ihwn 
the personified abstraction, gaivmiized mii> iifo by print 
er’s typo and poet’s epithet, Htalk nu>n' iit large thiin 
in the unfortunate ninth book, the Vision t»f the Miiid, 
which William Taylor, of Norwich, pnmininced worthy of 
Dante. The critical reviews of the time wcrt^ lilHTid tii 
politics, and the poem was praised and lamglit. ** BrisHot 
murdered” was good, and “the hlamtdeHs wift‘ t»f Ihiliiiiii *’ 
atoned for some offences against taste; was itlsu ihiit 

notable reference to the “Almiglity juHjph'” wlio ‘'from 
their tyrant’s hand dashed dowii the iron rod/’ The del- 
egated maid is a creature overflowing witii Itousaottuiili 
sensibility ; virtue, innocence, the pciundul cot, slam! over 
against the wars and tyranny of kings, find tlm sii{M!niti“ 
tion and cruelty of prelates. Southey IdniHclf soon dis- 
relished the youthful heats and violences of the poem ; he 
valued it as the work which first lifUnl him into putdic 
view ; and, partly out of a kind of gratitude, he rehandled 
the Joan again and again. It would furnish an instruc- 
tive lesson to a young writer to note Ifow its asperitit»s 
were softened, its spasm subdued, its swelling wonls iiliiileth 
Yet its chief interest will be perceived otdy liy renders of 
the earlier text. To the second book Ctderidge conirib 
uted some four hundred lines, wliere Plutonic phitiwo|itty 
and protests against tlio Newtonian hypothesis of letlier 
are not very appropriately brouglit into connexion with 
the shepherd -girl of Domremi. These liiiiM diiftp|ieft.ri«l 
from all editions after the first* 

^ I find in a Catalogue of English Poetry, ISflt, the fiilliiwiiig 
passage from an autograph ktUtr of H. T. Ofilcriilge, ililml 
July 16, 1814, then in Mr. I*!okitrlng*8 pon^w^itiri : ** I |i«ih«l iwer 
tb.e first five books of the first (qimrUi) of Jmim «/ «4r«* ye#* 

terday, at Hood’s requoit, In order to iimrk llte lititi writii^ii liy fiii% 
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The neighbourhood of Bristol was for the present 
Southey’s home. The quickening of his blood by the 
beauty, the air and sun, of Southern Europe, the sense 
of power imparted by his achievement in poetry, the joy 
of reunion with his young wife, the joy, also, of solitude 
among rocks and woods, combined to throw him into a 
vivid and creative mood. His head was full of designs 
for tragedies, epics, novels, romances, tales — among the 
rest, “ My Oriental poem of The Destruction of the Dom 
Daniel.” He has a “ Helicon kind of dropsy ” upon him ; 
he had rather leave ojQE eating than poetizing. He was 
also engaged in making the promised book of travel for 
Cottle ; in what leisure time remained after these employ- 
ments he scribbled for The Monthly Magazine^ and to 
good purpose, for in eight months he had earned no less 
than “ seven pounds and two pair of breeches,” which, as 
he observes to his brother Tom, “ is not amiss.” He was 
resolved to be happy, and he was happy. Now, too, the 
foolish estrangement on Coleridge’s part was brought to 
an end. Southey had been making some acquaintance 
with German literature at second hand. He had read 
Taylor’s rendering of Burger’s Lenore, and wondered who 
this William Taylor was ; he had read Schiller’s Cabal and 
Love in a wretched translation, finding the fifth act dread- 
fully affecting ; he had also read Schiller’s Fiesco, Cole- 
ridge was just back after a visit to Birmingham, but still 

I was really astonished — 1, at the schoolboy, wretched allegoric ma- 
chinery ; 2, at the transmogrification of the fanatic Virago into a 
modern Novel-pawing proselyte of the Age of Reason, a Tom Paine 
in petticoats, but so lovely ! and in love more dear ! ‘ On her rubied 
cheek humgpit’ys crystal gem;"* 8, at the utter want of all rhythm in 
the verse, the monotony and the dead plumb down of the pauses, and 
of the absence of all bone, muscle, and sinew in the single lines.” 
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held off from hia brother- in -In w iiiiil ftniner frieiul A 
sentence from Schiller, copieti (nt n ^lip of pnpt^r by Htiuilt-^ 
ey, with a word or two of roneilintitm, wiih srnt tii iltii 
offended Abdiel of Pantiaoernry : ** ! hVsvul ihmi 

leavest a void in rny boaom, whit’h the iniiiinn rm’i% tljrieo 
told, will never fill np/’ H dlil nt»t take miielt to melt 
faint resentment of Coleridge, and to open Iuh lihernl Iniirt 
An interview followed, and in an itonr h time, m the «hiry 
is told by OoleridgeAs nephew/Hlieae two extriiordiiMiry 
youths were arm in arm again/* 

Seven poiinda and tw<» pair t»f hreerhea are imt iimiiii, 
but pounda take to ihemHelveH winga, and tly away : a 
poet’s wealth Is eommordy in tht» -/uiufum 

tense; it therefore behovcnl Houthey to prt>eeed with Idii 
intended study of the law. lly h*? would ro 

ceivo the first instalment of iiri imimal idlowimri' at IIIO/. 
promised by his generous friend Wynn upon romiiig of 
ago; but Southey, who had juat written Ids ii^mm k» ih^ 
Fmates — a poem of grave tendi*rnes» amt mdier kuiuty--- 
know that ihoao deities are c»xaet in thinr tlemami for the 
dues of fire and salt, for the (imtlings id fruits, amt for of- 
ferings of fine flour. A hundred nnd sixty pounds w«iiihl 
not appease them. To l^unhm, thertd«iri% he muMt g«t, aitd 
Blackstono must become his eounHellur. lint never tlid 
Sindbad suffer from the tyranmniM i»ld man between lii« 
shoulders as Kobert Houthey suffered from llliiekstiuie. 
London in itself meant ilepriviUitm of all ilmt he mtmt 
cared for ; he loved to shape Ids life in largt^ iitiil siiitple 
lines, and London seemed to w’ribblo over lii« timmmm- 
ness with distractions and intrieiMutis. ** My »|itrii» always 
sink when I approach it <ire<5ii Ikdib lira my ilidigtit 
I am not only better in health, luit even m lieiirl, in itiii 
country.” Soma of Ida Mlwr*n love of rtirtil siglila wid 
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sounds was in him, though hare-hunting was not an amuse- 
ment of Southey the younger ; he was as little of a sports- 
man as his friend Sir Thomas More : the only murderous 
sport, indeed, which Southey ever engaged in was that of 
pistol-shooting, with sand for ammunition, at the wasps in 
Bedford’s garden, when he needed a diversion from the wars 
of Talbot and the “missioned Maid.” Two pleasures of 
a rare kind London offered — the presence of old friends, 
and the pursuit of old books upon the stalls. But not 
even for these best lures proposed by the Demon of the 
place would Southey renounce 

“ The genial influences 

And thoughts and feelings to be found where’er 
We breathe beneath the open sky, and see 
Earth’s liberal bosom.” 

To London, however, he would go, and would read nine 
hours a day at law. Although he pleaded at times against 
his intended profession, Southey really made a strenuous 
effort to overcome his repugnance to legal studies, and for 
a while Blackstone and Madoc seemed to advance side by 
side. But the bent of his nature was strong. “ I com- 
mit wilful murder on my own intellect,” he writes, two 
years later, “ by drudging at law.” And the worst or the 
best of it was that all his drudgery was useless. Southey’s 
memory was of that serviceable, sieve-like Idnd which re- 
tains everything needful to its possessor, and drops every- 
thing which is mere incumbrance. Every circumstance in 
the remotest degree connected with the seminary of ma- 
gicians in the Dom Daniel under the roots of the sea ad- 
hered to his memory, but how to proceed in the Court of 
Common Pleas was always just forgotten since yesterday. 
“ I am not indolent ; I loathe indolence ; but, indeed, read- 
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ing law is laborioua ind(>U'n€»‘‘- it in IhniHliing filraw. . . . 
linavc given all poasihle attentnni, iiiui atti'iiiptrd 
mand volition; . . . close the book and all wmh fii 

1801 there wm a ehanee of Hi»ut!tey's Hirily m 

secretary to some Italian I/^gation. ** It h 
ho writes to Bedford, “ that yoti oantnd emiio |r. ilto 

rifico of ono law-book— luy wlude {iropor \%lumi I 

design to take up to the tot» td Miumt Ktnin f^r tlii^ rv-^- 
press purpose of throwing him htriiight to tho di vil, link 
M, Groavenor I I was once afraid that I should havi^ a dnid - 
ly deal of law to forget whenever ! had dtuie vulli it ; biit 
my brains, God bless tlumn never received any, and I juii m 
ignorant as heart could wisin Tin* tares Wi»ii!d rmt groiv,** 
As spring advanced, impatience c|iilcken*al witldn him; 
the craving for a lomdy place in sight of siuiieiliing green 
became too strong. Why might rmt law be reiid in lliimp- 
shire under blue skies, aiul also poetry be written I Hmsth* 
ey longed to fill his ayoiight witft the M"ii,and with siiti* 
sets over the sea; ho longed ti> renew that ilelirioiifi ^hm^k 
of plunging in salt waves whicli he had lii4 eiij*»vi’*i in llie 
Atlantic at the foot of the glorious Arritbida iiioiinlniit, 
Lodgings wore found at Burton, near (.!}iri'4 i Inirch { 1 1 liT) ; 
and here took place a little Houthey fimiity-gatliering, fur 
his mother joined them, and his broilit^r Tom, the 
shipman, just reloasc^d from a French iirirnuu Here, bwi, 
came Cottle, and there were talkn ftboul llie new v’liliiiiiij 
of shorter poems. Here came Lloyd, the fricini of C’tile- 
ridge, himself a writer of verie ; anti with Lh*ytl raring 
Lamb, the play of whose letters slmw lliiil hr^ fiuiiitl in 
Southey not only a fellow-lover of cjiinitit liook.i, Imt dm^ 
a ready smiler at quips and craiiki and tii ifikliiign of uly 
absurdity. And here ho found John Hicfeiiiaii, ** iho iitir- 
diest of jovial corapanioui,** whoio dmr tieid Mid »kiiil 
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heart were at Southey’s service ^whenever they were need- 
ed through all the future years. 

When the holiday at Burton was at an end Southey 
had for a time no fixed abode. He is now to be seen 
roaming over the cliffs by the Avon, and now casting a 
glance across some book-stall near Gray’s Inn. In these 
and subsequent visits to London he was wistful for home, 
and eager to hasten back. “At last, my dear Edith, I sit 
down to write to you in quiet and something like com- 
fort. . . . My morning has been spent pleasantly, for it has 
been spent alone in the library; the hours so employed 
pass rapidly enough, but I grow more and more home- 
sick, like a spoilt child. On the 29th you may expect me. 
Term opens on the 26th. After eating my third dinner, I 
can drive to the mail, and thirteen shillings will be well 
bestowed in bringing me home four-and-twenty hours ear- 
lier : it is not above sixpence an hour, Edith, and I would 
gladly purchase an hour at home now at a much higher 
price.” 

A visit to Norwich (1'798) was pleasant and useful, as 
widening the circle of his literary friends. Here Southey 
obtained an introduction to William Taylor, whose trans- 
lations from the German had previously attracted his no- 
tice. Norwich, at the end of the last century and the be- 
ginning of the present, was a little Academe among pro- 
vincial cities, where the belles-lettres and mutual admira- 
tion were assiduously cultivated. Southey saw Norwich 
at its best. Among its “superior people” were several 
who really deserved something better than that vague dis- 
tinction. Chief among them was Dr. Sayers, whom the 
German critics compared to Gray, who had handled the 
Norse mythology in poetry, who created the English mon- 
odrame, and introduced the rhymeless measures followed 
5 
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by Southey. Ho rented too man ufiun Im wrll "fiirnril 
reputation, contented IdiUHelf witli «rid ivtiiufli- 

ing hisveraea; and poHneHning aiugularly plritnirfi^ 
abounding information and gonial wil, iiiid 

enjoyed society.* Wiliiaiu Taylor, tin* idograjdior of Sny^ 
era, was a few years his junn>r. lio %\n^ in 

in Schiller, in the great Slnil^^poaroV iiiiiiiiniiiitr 

successor, in Klopstoek, in the fanlaHih’ hidiatl, in ihr n^w 
criticism, and all thin at a thne vUnm toTiiiaii oliannirrH 
were as undecipherable to nu»Ht Kngli^lmien a.^ A-iMyrinn 
arrow-heads. The whirligig of time !»r»»tur|tl an odd re 
vengo when Carlyle, thirty yearn later, hailed in la} lor tln^ 
first example of *'the natural born Kiiglinh I1u!if4iued* In 
Norwich he wan known m ii nnnb 1 of filial \irttie, a ri»i«g 
light of that illuminated city, a iniin wIioMi e\iraordinnry 
range pointed him out aa tint fit and jin*per jirrHon ti* Im 
interrogated by any blue-atoeking lady npt»n iMpieft m re 
mote as the domestic arrangements of ilie Cliinemi Emjier- 
or, Chim-Oham-diow. Willtfiini Taylor had n cinniniiiid 
of new and mysterioim wonb: he slione in jiiiriid«»ii, liint 
would make ladies aghast by ** defrnees of sui«d4e, nvnwnb 
that snuff alone had rcHcued him from it; InUmimthm, given 
as certain, that * God save the King* was sung by Jernniiiti 
in the Temple of Holonmn with other bla#i|iliiiiiii’!% liur-’ 
rowed from the German, and too »tarlling even for ri4iioii» 
alistio Norwich. I>r. Hnfield, friun whoHO S^wuk^r tuir 
fathers learnt to recite “My mmit^ In Mirudf* wiui 110 
longer living ; he had just depnrled in llie odour of dilot- 
tantism. But m>lemn Dr. Ahierson hrre, hihI mm tiow 
daughter Aiiitliii In n divcircial 

^ See Southey’s article on “ Dr, W«rk#,“ A*#. 

vim^ January, 1821 

* Harriet Martineaw; AuUibbgraphy, I. p, 
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bridegrooni, tlie painter Opie. Just now Elizabeth Gurney 
was listening in the Friends’ Meeting-House to that dis- 
course which transformed her from a gay haunter of coun- 
try ball-rooms to the sister and servant of Newgate pris- 
oners. The Martineaus also were of Norwich, and upon 
subsequent visits the author of TJialoha and Kehama was 
scrutinized by the keen eyes of a little girl — not born at 
the date of his first visit — who smiled somewhat too early 
and somewhat too maliciously at the airs and afiectations 
of her native town, and whose pleasure in pricking a wind- 
bag, literary, political, or religious, was only over-exquisite. 
But Harriet Martineau, who honoured courage, purity, 
faithfulness, and strength wherever they were found, rev- 
erenced the Tory Churchman, Eobert Southey.^ 

Soon after his return from Norwich, a small house was 
taken at Westbury (179'7), a village two miles distant from 
Bristol. During twelve happy months this continued to 
be Southey’s home. “ I never before or since,” he says in 
one of the prefaces to his collected poems, “ produced so 
much poetry in the same space of time.” William Taylor, 
by talks about Yoss and the German idylls, had set South- 
ey thinking of a series of English Eclogues; Taylor also 
expressed his wonder that some one of our poets had not 
undertaken what the French and Germans so long support- 
ed — an Almanack of the Muses, or Annual Anthology of 
minor poems by various writers. The suggestion was well 
received by Southey, who became editor of such annual 
volumes for the years 1799 and 1800. At this period 
were produced many of the ballads and short pieces which 
are perhaps more generally known than any other of 
Southey’s writings. He had served his apprenticeship to 


^ See her “ History of the Peace,” B. vi. chap. xvi. 
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the craft and mystery of sueh verse-niakiiri^ in the J/w/i- 
ing Post, earning thereby a guinea a we«*k» but it was tmi 
until Bishop Bruno was written at Westlniry tliiit he liafl 
the luck to hit oif tlio right tone, as he eemeeivini if, of the 
modern ballad. Tho popularity of his Marg ihr Muid 
the Im, which unhappy children g<4 !>v lu’art, and whieh 
some one even dramatized, wim an idllletion te its miflmr, 
for he would rather have b«‘<‘n renu*mhere«| an a liallad 
writer in connexion with Rmlitjer and I^tm! WiHiam^ 
What ho has written in this kind eertainly does nut tioivo 
tho heart m with a trumpet; it dut^s nut bring wiflj it fhtf 
dim burden of sorrow which is hdtl upori tin* spirit by 
songs like those of Yarrow emoning t»f ** uhl, unhappy; far- 
off things/^ But to ttdl a talo t^f fiintiiHy briefly, rlearly, 
brightly, and at the same time with a certain tieiglilening 
of imaginative torndtes, is no eonmnuj achievemtiit, Hui 
spectre of tho rrmrdi^red boy in Lord IViiimm sftonc iiptni 
by a sudden moonbeam, and siimnmdetl by the welter of 
waves, is more than a picturt^st|ne fippariiioii ; renders of 
goodwill may find him a very genuine little ghost, n sIith 
and sad justicer. What has been named ** the lyrienl cry ** 
is hard to find in any of HontheyV sliorter poems. In 
Roderick and elsewhere In^ takes tielight in repreHeritiiig 
great moments of life wlnm fates are derided ; but «iir|i 
moments are usually r<^|)r(wuitf*d m emmvtwm m% wldeh 
will and passion wrestle in ii inortid eml'»rii«‘e, mid if ilm 
cry of passion be lieanl, it is often i% hiitf‘Ht,itle4 ilenllt cry. 
Tho beat of Southey’s sborttir |ioems, eicprr.wi«g |ii«rw«itiiil 
feelings, are those winch mm up the virtue spread ovr*r 
seasons of life and long babituid moods. Koiiieiiiiitii be In 
simply sportive, as a sesrious man releaiied from lliuiiglii mid 
toil may be, and at such times the uportiveiitmi, wbih'^ gpir- 
nine as a sclioolboy’s, is, like a ntdioolbny’s, tliii roveme of 
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keen - edged ; on otker occasions he expresses simply a 
strong man’s endurance of sorrow ; but more often an un- 
dertone of gravity appears through his glee, and in his sor- 
row there is something of solemn joy. 

All this year (1799) Madoc was steadily advancing, and 
The Destruction of the Dom Daniel had been already 
sketched in outline. Southey was fortunate in finding an 
admirable listener. The Pneumatic Institution, established 
in Bristol by Dr. Beddoes, was now under the care of a 
youth lately an apothecary’s apprentice at Penzance, a 
poet, but still more a philosopher, “ a miraculous young 
man.” “ He is not yet twenty-one, nor has he applied to 
chemistry more than eighteen months, but he has advanced 
with such seven-leagued strides as to overtake everybody. 
His name is Davy ” — Humphry Davy — “ the young chem- 
ist, the young everything, the man least ostentatious, of 
first talent that I have ever known.” Southey would walk 
across from Westbury, an easy walk over beautiful ground, 
to breathe Davy’s wonder-working gas, which excites all 
possible mental and muscular energy, and induces almost a 
delirium of pleasurable sensations without any subsequent 
dejection.” Pleased to find scientific proof that he pos- 
sessed a poet’s fine susceptibility, he records that the ni- 
trous oxide wrought upon him more readily than upon any 
other of its votaries. “ Oh, Tom !” he exclaims, gasping 
and ebullient — “ oh, Tom ! such a gas has Davy discovered, 
the gaseous oxyde I . . . Davy has actually invented a new 
pleasure for which language has no name. I am going for 
more this evening ; it makes one strong, and so happy ! so 
gloriously happy ! . . . Oh, excellent air-bag 1” If Southey 
drew inspiration from Davy’s air-bag, could Davy do less 
than lend his ear to Southey’s epic? They would stroll 
back to Martin Hall — so christened because the birds who 
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love delicate air built muler Its t»avt*s t!u*ir linin''’ 

—and ia the largo mttiug-rutJiii, iIk rt’rrHM'H Hfurnl with 
books, or seated near the eurrant » bunheH in the gnniei^ 
the tenant of Martin ilnll wouhi read idtind «»f Trifn nnd 
Madoc and Cadwalloin Wlnm Davy Imtl siiid giMitl hye, 
Southey would ait long in the wiinlMW tipm tti the \vt»nt, 
poring on the fading gltirien of .sunnet, while a!** nit him 
the dew was cool, anti the Hwalh>wn’ tiny slirirkn ef glee 
grow less frequent, until ail wim hnnhed nml anotlier tiny 
was done. And aoinetimea he wtndii mune lu*vv jiil thiiign 
that ho needed for utter ImppineHH were here all fhingM 
— and then would rise lui ardimt desire— exeept a ehild. 

Martin llall was unhappily held on in» tong leuMe; ifji 
owner now required poHaesHion, amt the »Houihe}«. with 
their household gods, hntl relnetantly to bid it furewelL 
Another trouble, and a more ftirmidablit one, at tfi«^ siumf 
time threatened. What with Amitntl Anthologies, Madoc! 
in Wales, Madoc; in Aptian, tho design for it great poetn 
on the Deluge, for a (dreek drama, for ii rortiiguese iriig- 
ody, fora martyrdom play of the reign of C|m^en Mary • 
what with reading Hpmiish, learning I hiteh, Inmsliiiing and 
reviewing for the bookHellers^^^Honthey ftnd In^eft too 
ly at work, llm heart began to take fits of midden and 
violent pulsation ; Ida sleep, ordlnitnly m soiiml ha a idiihra, 
became broken and unrefreshing, Unh^wi thi! diseaite were 
thrown of! by regular exereisis Bmldotfs ininiired him, it 
would fasten upon him, and could nut he overinniii!. I’wo 
years previously they hiwl spent a stiiniiier iil iliirton, in 
Hampshire 5 why shoiilcl they not go there ngniti I In 
Juno, 1799, unaccompaniedi by hm wife, whose liitiiltJi perill- 
ed also to bo impaired, Soutliey went in mwk ii limise. 
Two cottages, convertible into mm, with n gnnieii, n IIpIi- 
pond, and a pigeon-house, promi«Kl ii lariti tif tpiiiii nini 
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comfort in “ Soutliey Palace ttat is to be.” Possession 
was not to be bad until Michaelmas, and part of the in- 
tervening time was very enjoyably spent in roaming among 
the vales and woods, the coombes and cliffs of Devon. It 
was in some measure a renewal of the open-air delight 
which had been his at the Arrahida and Cintra. I have 
seen the Valley of Stones,” he writes: “Imagine a narrow 
vale between two ridges of hills somewhat steep; the 
southern hill turfed; the vale which runs from east to 
west covered with huge stones and fragments of stones 
among the fern that fills it ; the northern ridge completely 
bare, excoriated of all turf and all soil, the very bones and 
skeleton of the earth ; rock reclining upon rock, stone 
piled upon stone, a huge and terrific mass. A palace of 
the Preadamite kings, a city of the Anakim, must have 
appeared so shapeless and yet so like the ruins of what 
had been shaped, after the waters of the flood subsided. 
I ascended with some toil the highest point; two large 
stones inclining on each other formed a rude portal on the 
summit: here I sat down; a little level platform about 
two yards long lay before me, and then the eye fell im- 
mediately upon the sea, far, very far below. I never felt 
the sublimity of solitude before.” 

But Southey could not rest. “ I had rather leave off 
eating than poetizing,” he had said ; and now the words 
seemed coming true, for he still poetized, and had almost 
ceased to eat. “Yesterday I finished Madoc^ thank Grod ! 
and thoroughly to my own satisfaction ; but I have re- 
solved on one great, laborious, and radical alteration. It 
was my design to identify Madoc with Mango Capac, the 
legislator of Peru : in this I have totally failed ; therefore 
Mango Capac is to be the hero of another poem.” There 
is something charming in the logic of Southey’s “ there- 
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fore;’' so excellent an epic hero must not go to wiwto; 
hut when, on the following morning, he rono onrlv, it mm 
to put on paper the first humlreil lines, tiot of Mango < V 
pac, but of the Dorn Daniel poem which we know as 
ha. A Mohammexi, to he wrilttui in hexiimi‘tew, wm ako 
the stocks; and Coleridge iimi promiHial tin* Iinlf of this. 
Southey, who remomlajred a certain quarto vtdiinic on 
Pantisocracy and other great unwritten Wi»rks, including 
the last— -a Life of Ijcssing, by Bamutd Tiudttr (\»lt*ridgo - 
knew the worth of his collaboTfiteurk prtuniiieH. Ho%vover, 
it matters little; “tlu^ only inconvenience that tik ticrelic- 
tion can occ^iaion will he that I shiill writt^ the poem in 
fragments, and have to seam them ti»gi*ther at liiHtd’ My 
Mohammed will be what I believe the Ariihiiin wiw in ilia 
beginning of his career^ — ^aincere in enthu»ijiam ; am! it 
would puzzle a casuist to diHlinguinh luqween the lielinf 
of inspiration and actinil enthushiHmd’ A s!u»rt fragment 
of the Mohammed was actually written by < *oleridgi% luul 
a short fragment hy Stnithey, whhdi, elating fr*»m l7Plh 
have an interest in connexion with the hist<irv of the Eitg« 
lish hexameter. Last among tliemi many proji^etn, Houtliey 
has made up his mind to undertiike onii great hi»toriesl 
work — the History of Portugal This wiis no dream -iirrij* 
ect; Mango Capac never iiem*emled from Iti’i fiillicr ilto 
Sun to appear in Southey’s pmmi; Moliimmied never 
emerged from the cavern wlierii the sjiitler had spreiitl fiii 
net; but the work which was meant b* rlvnl Utbbonk grefit 
history was in part achieved. It k a fuel iimre jiiiiJieiie 
than many others which make appeid for tearA, tiiiit thi.* 
most ambitious and mo»t cherished «limigri nf Hmiiliryk 
life, conceived at the ago of tw<uity«»ix, iitid kept eoii«i*iib 
ly in view through all his days of toil, w» nut jet tiiilf 
wrought out when, forty yeaw later, tli© fieii drojipiMl 
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from Ms Land, and tLe worn* out brain could tMnk no 
more. 

The deal shavings had hardly been cleared out of the 
twin cottages at Burton, when Southey was prostrated by 
a nervous fever ; on recovering, he moved to Bristol, still 
weak, with strange pains about the heart, and sudden 
seizures of the head. An entire change of scene was ob> 
viously desirable. The sound of the brook that ran beside 
his uncle’s door at Cintra, the scent of the lemon-groves, 
the grandeur of the Arrabida, haunted his memory ; there 
were books and manuscripts to he found in Portugal which 
were essential in the preparation of his great history of 
that country. Mr. Hill invited him ; his good friend Elms- 
ley, an old schoolfellow, offered him a hundred pounds. 
From every point of view it seemed right and prudent to 
go. Ailing and unsettled as he was, he yet found strength 
and time to put his hand to a good work before leaving 
Bristol. Chatterton always interested Southey deeply; 
they had this much at least in common, that both had of- 
ten listened to the chimes of St. Mary Eedcliffe, that both 
were lovers of antiquity, both were rich in store of verse, 
and lacked all other riches. Chatterton’s sister, Mrs. New- 
ton, and her child were needy and neglected. It occurred 
to Southey and Cottle that an edition of her brother’s 
poems might be published for her benefit. Subscribers 
came in slowly, and the plan underwent some alterations ; 
but in the end the charitable thought bore fruit, and the 
sister and niece of the great unhappy boy were lifted into 
security and comfort. To have done something to appease 
the moody and indignant spirit of a dead poet, was well ; 
to have rescued from want a poor woman and her daughter, 
was perhaps even better. 

Early in April, 1800, Southey was once more on his way 
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from Bristol, by Falmouth, to tho C ‘imfiniml, 

by his wife, now about to ho wolooimni in l»y flio 

fatherly undo whose pruikmco niio liml uiu’o aliirniiHl, llio 
wind was adverse, and while th<^ travellerH 
Southey strolled along the heneh, eaught Hohiit-r^rnibK^ itml 
observed those sea-amunoues whit*h !»ltmsimi a!ii*w in fin* 
verso of Thalaba. For reading tm tin* v<nagt% lie hiul 
brought Burns, OoIcridgo^H poems, the Lyrienl lialladH, ainl 
a poorn, with ‘‘inimeuloUH heauties,'' enlleti (frhh\ ** w nifrit 
by Ood knows who/’ But when the slop lent sight of Eng- 
land, Southey, with Hwiiniuing heinl, hml little spirit left for 
wrestling with the intratdable thewn of l#andnr\ early ver^s 
ho could just grunt (Uit sorue crooked pun «»r phritsi! 

in answer to inquiries as to how he did. Siiddeiily, im 
the fourth morning, came tlie iiniuMnnnijnmt that a Freneli 
cutter was hearing down u|»oti them. Houthey leiijn’il in 
his foot, hurriedly removed his wife to n plnee nf safety, 
and, musket in hand, Un^k his post ujion the qiinrlrr derk. 
The smoko frotn the enemy’s miitelies eoiild seen. She 
was hailed, answered in broken Engiishiatid pipsed k 
moment more, and tlic suspense was over ; she wip Ihigliiili, 
manned from Onornsey. “You will easily imagine/* 
Southey, “ tliat my HonHiitions at the ending of the Inpimeifi 
woro very dafinaljle-^^one Imnest, simple joy itmi I wan in 
a whole skin I” Two inomings more, and tin' siiti rosp |io. 
hind tho Borlinga; the heights of i'intrii lieefimo vidlde, 
and nearer, the silver dust of tln^ hri'iikers, with si-n giilk 
sporting over them; a pilots html, with ptiffeil mid ilnp* 
ping sail, ran out; they paasmi thankfully mt Lady «f tho 
Guido, and soon dropped anchor in tlic! Tfigiis. *Afi nb^ 
sonco of four yean had frealunuMl every ohjtfci Ut Huiiilioy’i 
senso of seeing, and now he hml the joy of viewing till fa-, 
miliar tilings as strange through so dear a cfifripfifii»ti*-pi eyir». 
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Mr. Hill was presently on board with kindly greeting ; 
he had hired a tiny house for them, perched well above the 
river, its little rooms cool witb many doors and windows. 
Manuel the barber, brisk as Figaro, would be their factotum, 
and Mrs. Southey could also see a new maid — Maria Rosa. 
Maria by-and-by came to be looked at, in powder, straw- 
coloured gloves, fan, pink -ribands, muslin petticoat, green 
satin sleeves ; she was not one of the folk who sleep on 
straw mattresses withal she was young and clean. Mrs. 
Southey, who had liked little the prospect of being thrown 
abroad upon the world, was beginning to be reconciled to 
Portugal ; roses and oranges and green peas in early May 
were pleasant things. Then the streets were an unending 
spectacle; now a negro going by with Christ in a glass 
case, to be kissed for a petty alms ; now some picturesque, 
venerable beggar; now the little Emperor of the Holy 
Ghost, strutting it from Easter till Whitsuntide, a six-year- 
old mannikin with silk stockings, buckles, cocked hat, and 
sword, his gentlemen ushers attending, and his servants re- 
ceiving donations on silver salvers. Hews of an assassina- 
tion, from time to time, did not much disturb the tranquil 
tenor of ordinary life. There were old gardens to loiter in 
along vine-trellised walks, or in sunshine where the grey 
lizards glanced and gleamed. And eastward from the city 
were lovely by-lanes amid blossoming olive-trees or mar- 
ket-gardens, veined by tiny aqueducts and musical with the 
creak of water-wheels, which told of cool refreshment. 
There was also the vast public aqueduct to visit; Edith 
Southey, holding her husband’s hand, looked down, hardly 
discovering the diminished figures below of women wash- 
ing in the brook of Alcantara. If the sultry noon in Lis- 
bon was hard to endure, evening made amends ; then 
strong sea-winds swept the narrowest alley, and rolled their 
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current down every avenue. Arul latiu*, it wiih |nire vmi^ 
tent to look down upon the nuHnilij^dited nwr, with At 
mada stretching ita black isthnuin into tlic wiitcw tliiit 
shone like ixiidnight snow. 

Before moving to Cintrii, they wtHluHl to witnesH i\w 
procession of the Body of Cloii— Houthej liken the Eng- 
lish words as exposing **the tutked mmsensc^ uf tihw 
phemy’’ — those of St Antliony, and the Heart of 
and the first bull-tight Everything had gr«nvn Intt* one 
insufferable glare; the very dunt was hlearhed ; the light 
was like the quivering of a fiuamca^ lire. Evi'ry man niut 
boast was asleep; the atone-cuiter slept wiili his head npim 
the stone; the dog alept under the very cart wherk; the 
bells alone slept not, nor ceased from their im|i«»rlnniite 
clamour. At lengtli — it was near rnitl4titie miirvelloti« 
cleaning of streeta took place, the Iioumw were tiimg with 
crimson damask, soldiers emma and lincHl the ways*, win 
dows and balconies filled with impatient #4 

jewel in Lisbon but was on show. Wiih tdiire of mn»ie 
the procession began ; first, tlie banners of the city iiinl 
its trades, the clumsy bearers crideshlling filong ; an itrmiHl 
champion carrying a flag; wooden HtCieoi^e held pniii' 
fully on horseback; kal horoos, their taidiiles etiverwl with 
rich escutcheons; all the brotherhoods, an imiiompie train 
of men in red or grey cloaks; the knights «if the tinleri 
superbly dressed; the whole patriarclml elmndi in gluritnii 
robes; and then, amid a shower of row^dmves 
from the windows, the Fix, and after the I'lx, ilitt Friiiee. 
On a broiling Sunday, the amusement I'leitig trixil ami i|ii» 
vout, was celebrated the bnll-feipt Thu flrit 
ened Edith ; Southey himmdf, not witliout an efforl, looled 
on and saw death-iWimt darkeriitig the tltm hiiln”--* 
circumstance home in mind for hk Tkmlaki, ** I *111 m% 
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quite sure,” lie writes, “ that my curiosity in once going 
was perfectly justifiable, but the pain inflicted by the sight 
was expiation enough.” 

After this it was high time to tahe refuge from the sun 
among the lemon -groves at Cintra. Here, if ever in his 
life, Southey for a brief season believed that the grass- 
hopper is wiser than the ant ; a true Portuguese indolence 
overpowered him. “I have spent my mornings half naked 
in a wet room dozing upon the bed, my right hand not 
daring to touch my left.” Such glorious indolence could 
only be a brief possession with Southey. More often he 
would wander by the streams to those spots where pur- 
ple crocuses carpeted the ground, and there rest and read. 
Sometimes seated sideways on one of the surefooted hur- 
ros, with a boy to beat and guide the brute, he would jog 
lazily on, while Edith, now skilled in “ ass -worn anship,” 
would jog along on a brother donkey. Once and again a 
fog — not unwelcome — came rolling in from the ocean, one 
huge mass of mist, marching through the valley like a 
victorious army, approaching, blotting the brightness, but 
leaving all dank and fresh. And always the evenings were 
delightful, when fireflies sparkled under the trees, or in 
July and August, as their light went out, when the grille 
began his song. I eat oranges, figs, and delicious pears 
— drink Colares wine, a sort of half-way excellence between 
port and claret — ^read all I can lay my hands on — dream 
of poem after poem, and play after play — ^take a siesta of 
two hours, and am as happy as if life were but one ever- 
lasting to-day, and that to-morrow was not to be provided 
for.” 

But Southey’s second visit to Portugal was, on the 
whole, no season of repose. A week in the southern cli- 
mate seemed to have restored him to health, and he assail- 
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ed folio after folio in hin uiicki’n library, rinsing each inorii- 
ing at five, “to lay in briekn for tlie great Pjmuiicl of luy 
history,” The chroniclcB, the lawH, the inietry of Portu- 
gal, were among these bricks. Nor di<i lu* slacken in !u.h 
ardour as a writer of verse. Hix books i)f 77ifPo/«i wi're in 
his trunk in mamiacript when he saihal from Pnlinouth ; 
the remaining six were of a southern !>irth. i iiin huMV,’* 
he says, “in correcting Thalaba fur tlu* |»reHH, ... It in a 
good job done, and so 1 have thought <»f another, and luo 
other, and another.” As with Jmm of Are^ ho with thin 
maturor poem the correction was a rehiuulling which tUm- 
bled the writer’s work. To draw tlu^ pen iuto.hh nix hun - 
dred lines did not cost him a pang. At length tln^ iiimat" 
script was despatched to his frieiul Kiekman, with inHirue.* 
tions to make as good a bargain as he <*cndtl fi»r first 
thousand copies. By tfoan and tluj mist’eHaneouH Pmmu 
of 1797, Southey had giunod nut far frmn u huntlnsl and 
fifty pounds; ho might fairly expiu*t a hundriHl guiiu'as 
for Thalaba, It would buy the furnitures of his huig ex» 
poctod house. But he was concerned al>out the pronpeetn 
of Harry, Ids younger brother; and mm William Taylor 
wrote that some provincial surgeon of endnenee woiihl 
hoard and instruct the kd during four nr five years 
for precisely a hundred guinea. “A hundred guiiieiw !'* 
Southey exclaims; “well, but, thank tht»re m 77ifi/iPi«, 
ready, for which I ask this sum.” “ I'kahlm llidHliiHi, all 
my poetry,” ho writes, “instead of i>eing wiinteil in rivu- 
lets and ditches, shall flow into the great Miidoi* 
pi river.” One epic poem, however, he finds ton liiiltt t«i 
content him ; already Th^ (IurM€ of Kfktma k in hk lieiitl, 
and another of the mythological series wldeli never mm 
the light. “ I have some distant view of man ufitctii ring a 
Hindoo romance, wild m Tkalttki ; and m iitmritr iniis of » 
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Persian story, of wHch I see the germ of vitality. I take 
the system of the Zendavesta for my mythology, and in- 
troduce the powers of darkness persecuting a Persian, one 
of the hundred and fifty sons of the great king ; an Athe- 
nian captive is a prominent character, and the whole war- 
fare of the evil power ends in exalting a Persian prince 
into a citizen of Athens.” From which catastrophe we 
may infer that Southey had still something republican 
about his heart. 

Before quitting Portugal, the Southeys, with their friend 
Waterhouse and a party of ladies, travelled northwards, en- 
countering very gallantly the trials of the way ; Mafra, its 
convent and library, had been already visited by Southey. 
‘‘Do you love reading?” asked the friar who accompanied 
them, overhearing some remark about the books. “ Yes.” 
“And I,” said the honest Franciscan, “love eating and 
drinking.” At Coimbra — that central point from which 
radiates the history and literature of Portugal — Southey 
would have agreed feelingly with the good brother of the 
Mafra convent ; he had looked forward to precious mo- 
ments of emotion in that venerable city ; but air and ex- 
ercise had given him a cruel appetite ; if truth must be 
told, the ducks of the monastic poultry -yard were more 
to him than the precious finger of St. Anthony. “ I did 
long,” he confesses, “ to buy, beg, or steal a dinner.” The 
dinner must somehow have been secured before he could 
approach in a worthy spirit that most affecting mon- 
ument at Coimbra — the Fountain of Tears. “It is the 
spot where Inez de Castro was accustomed to meet her 
husband Pedro, and weep for him in his absence. Cer- 
tainly her dwelling-house was in the adjoining garden; 
and from there she was dragged, to be murdered at the 
feet of the king, her father-in-law. ... I, who have long 
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planned a tragedy upon the nttHid upon my «nvn 

scene,” While Southey and his etuupnnioii?i giucil at 
the fountains and their shadowing cedar-trees, the gtiwns- 
men gathered round; the visittirH were travehstiuned imd 
bronzed by tho sun; perhaps the witty youtim tdu^ered 
for tho lady with the squaw tint ; wiiatever iilTeiiee mny 
have been given, tho ladies’ pndeett^rs fouiul tlouu ‘‘iimpti- 
dent blackguards,” and with difficulty suppresned pugilistic 
risings. 

After an excursion southwards to Algarve. Hunt hey 
made ready for Ifm return to England (I HO I). Ui^i wife 
desired it, and he had atOuned the nudn ohjeetn c»f Ids 
sojourn abroad. His health hiiii never been more perfect; 
ho had read widely; ho had gathered large materift! for 
his History ; ho knew where to put his iiami on lids t»r 
that wlucli might prove needful, wlierafver he sfnnihl re* 
turn to completo his work among tht* lil>riiries of Hortugnl, 
On arriving at Brisbd, a letter fr<vm Ooleridge tnet Idim 
It was dated from (ireta Ikll, Keswick ; and remimb 
ing Southey that Bristol hiul r«H*ently lost the ndriieuh»ti« 
young man, Davy, and fulding that he, Hiumiet 1 ay b»r i "Mm 
ridge, had experiences, sufferings, liopes, projefi.H im- 
part, which wotdd beguile nmch tirnt^ were you on a 
desert island and I your AViWni/,” it went on le jircHetit 
tho attractions of Keswick, and in pfiriiculiir of Drrta Hall, 
in a way which could not be rtisisteci Takiiig nil in nil 
the beauty of tho prospect, the roominess of the hmim\ 
the lowness of the rent, the wnpamlleled meritii «f the 
landlord, the neighbourluKKl of ntiblii llbmrie^— it iinilr^il 
advant^es not to be found togetlinr ekewliere, In 
short -—the appeal wound tiji— wtiinlioii ati<l cun* 
venience — and when I mention tlici nfiiiie nf Wurd*- 
worth, for society of men of intelltt!t— I kiiciw im plucn 
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in wliicli you and Edith would find yourselves so well 
suited.” 

Meanwhile Drummond, an M.P. and a translator of Per- 
sius, who was going as ambassador, first to Palermo and 
then to Constantinople, was on the look-out for a secre- 
tary. The post would be obtained for Southey by his 
friend Wynn, if possible ; this might lead to a consulship ; 
why not to the consulship at Lisbon, with lOOOZ. a year? 
Such possibilities, however, could not prevent him from 
speedily visiting Coleridge and Keswick. “ Time and ab- 
sence make strange work with our afiections,” so writes 
Southey ; “ but mine are ever returning to rest upon you. 
I have other and dear friends, but none with whom the 
whole of my being is intimate. ... Oh ! I have yet such 
dreams. Is it quite clear that you and I were not meant 
for some better star, and dropped by mistake into this 
world of pounds, shillings, and pence So for the first 
time Southey set foot in Keswick, and looked upon the 
lake and the hills which were to become a portion of his 
being, and which have taken him so closely, so tenderly, to 
themselves. His first feeling was one not precisely of dis- 
appointment, but certainly of remoteness from this north- 
ern landscape ; he had not yet come out from the glow 
and the noble abandon of the South. “ These lakes,” he 
says, “ are like rivers ; but oh for the Mondego and the 
Tagus ! And these mountains, beautifully indeed are they 
shaped and grouped; but oh for the grand Monchique! 
and for Cintra, my paradise !” 

Time alone was needed to calm and temper his sense of 
seeing ; for when, leaving Mrs. Southey with her sister and 
Coleridge, he visited his friend Wynn at Llangedwin, and 
breathed the mountain air of his own Prince Madoc, all 
the loveliness of Welsh streams and rivers sank into his 
6 



soul. Deo jh broad and nludlow, aiitl fin dark wa- 

ters shiver into white and silver and Imen <if atti!>er bruwtu 

No mud upon tlio shoro— no bunhcH— no inarhli plants 

anywhere a child iniKht stand dry-f<n)ted niid tlip Ids linnd 
into the water.” And agiuu ii rtuitriwtetl piciurt^: 
mountain-side was stony, and a few trees gn'W annaii^ tin 
stones; the other side wm mom WiHided, and had on 
the top, and a huge w'aterfal! tlunnieretl into tho hoifsinn 
and thundered down th(^ bottc»in. \\‘hen it had nearly 
passed these rocky straits, it met another wireani. I1i«» 
width of water then bt'came <*t>imitlera!>le, aiid twiee it 
formed a large bhick pool, to the {*ye alwi»!utely stagnant, 
the froth of the waters that enteret! thert^ sh'eping ii|Niii 
the surface; it had the denahiess of eindianlfiieiit ; yet wiia 
not the pool wider than the river atwive it and hehiw it, 
where it foamed over and fell.” Hutdi free dolight m 
Southey had among the IuIIh of Wales came ipdekly tr* ati 
end. A letter wfm reetdved offf?ring him tlie piwitiori of 
private sccretiiry to Mr. Corry, (JIuineellor of the |\xelitH|» 
uer for Ireland, with a siiliiry td fmir litiridre«l ponmls a 
year. Rickman was in Dublin, ami lids was Kiekmiiids 
doing. Southey, m he was in prudence btititid to do, fie- 
cepted the appointment, lutfitened hack Kimwick, t*fiiic 
farewell for a little while to his wife, and slarlod for Diih 
lin in no cheerful frame of miml 
At a later time, Southey possessotl Irish fririiiiw wlmfii 
he honoured and loved; hcj has written wise itnd htiifiiiiit^ 
words about the Irish people, llui nil tlirotigli lii« curwr 
Ireland was to Southey aomewhni too inucli llini idciil 
country — of late to be found only in tin* rt^gioti of luitnor^^ 
ous-pathctic molodimna~in which iho of lif« m 

carried on mainly by the agency of luillii fiini liltsiid**r» 
busses; and it required a distinct tfftirt on liii |>iri lo 
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ceive tlie average Teague or Patrick otherwise than as a 
potato-devouring troglodyte, on occasions grotesquely ami^ 
able, but more often with the rage of Popery working in 
his misproportioned features. Those hours during which 
Southey waited for the packet were among the heaviest 
of his existence. After weary tackings in a baffling wind, 
the ship was caught into a gale, and was whirled away, 
fifteen miles north of Dublin, to the fishing -town of 
Balbriggan. Then, a drive across desolate country, which 
would have depressed the spirits had it not been enlivened 
by the airs and humours of little Dr. Solomon, the unique, 
the omniscient, the garrulous, next after Bonaparte the 
most illustrious of mortals, inventor of the Cordial Balm 
of Gilead, and possessor of a hundred puncheons of rum. 
When the new private secretary arrived, the chancellor 
was absent ; the secretary, therefore, set to work on re- 
building a portion of his Madoc, Presently Mr. Cony 
appeared, and there was a bow and a shake of hands; 
then he hurried away to London, to be followed by 
Southey, who, going round by Keswick, was there joined 
by his wife. From London Southey writes to Eickman, 
“ The chancellor and the scribe go on in the same way. 
The scribe hath made out a catalogue of all books pub- 
lished since the commencement of ’97 upon finance and 
scarcity ; he hath also copied a paper written by J. R. 
[John Eickman] containing some Irish alderman’s hints 
about oak-bark ; and nothing more hath the scribe done 
in his vocation. Duly he calls at the chancellor’s door; 
sometimes he is admitted to immediate audience; some- 
times kicketh his heels in the antechamber; . . . some- 
times a gracious message emancipates him for the day. 
Secrecy hath been enjoined him as to these State proceed- 
ings. On three subjects he is directed to read and re- 
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scarcli— corn-lawa, finance, iicc^onling to tlirir writ 

ten order.” The imiependent jtuirnalH mean w lulu hiuf 
compared Corry and Southey, the two Stiitc ciiiw|nnitorf4, 
to Empson and Dudley ; and delient«*ly (‘xpreaHod a hiqm 
that the poet would make no falne numfien In liin new work. 

Southey, who had already wtini an a>H\H Ijoiitl in «imt tif 
Gillray’a caricatures, wiih not sdllietetl !>y tlm m‘Wf4pfipiT 
sarcasm; hut the. vacuity of sueli a life whh iiitidrnildt^ 
and when it wan proponed that he j^fomld heeonu* tutor tti 
Corry’s son, ho brought his mitnl finally to the point of 
resigning “a foolish oflico nntl a good salary.'' Iii» no- 
tions of competeueo were nitnlenite ; tht! viiga!»ornlage be- 
tween the Irisli and English heath|Uiirti*rH entailetl by Iuh 
office was irksome. IHh books were lieeumulating, and 
there was ample work tt» he done imnmg tliein if he liml 
but a quiet library of his own. Tfum, too, there wfw iinotli- 
cr good reason for resigning. A new future w'lw ojiniing 
for Southey. Early in the year (IH02) his mother <lted. 
She had come to Dmdon be with her aoji ; there aho 
had been stricken with mortal ilhnma; true to her hiip|>y, 
self-forgetful instinctH, she remfdneti ealm, tineoinplidiiing, 
considerate for others, d<wn, my dt*nr; I ahull 

presently,” she had said, knowing that <h^i*lh wm at Imnd. 
With his mother, the I^t friend of HoutlieyV iriffiiii^y and 
childhood was gone. “ I calmed nntl curbed inywdf,” he 
writes, “ and forced myself to empltiyiiieni ; but at night 
there was no sound of feet in her bedriMiiii, tf» wliicli I 
had been used to listen, and in the itmrnifig It mm not fiiy 
first businegi to see her.” The past mm pwt iritleitii. Hut 
as the year opened, it brought a happy jiroiiii»a ; befortf 
summer would end, a child might Im In hii mtm Here 
were sufficient reasons for Ids reiigniiitiii ; a library aiid a 
nursery ought, he says, to Im 
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To Bristol husband and wife came, and there found a 
small furnished house. After the roar of Fleet Street, 
and the gathering of distinguished men — Fuseli, Flaxman, 
Barry, Lamb, Campbell, Bowles — there was a strangeness 
in the great quiet of the place. But in that quiet Southey 
could observe each day the growth of the pile of manu- 
script containing his version of Amadis of Gaul, for which 
Longman and Rees promised him a munificent sixty pounds. 
He toiled at his History of Portugal^ finding matter of 
special interest in that part which was concerned with the 
religious orders. He received from his Lisbon collection 
precious boxes folio -crammed. “My dear and noble 
books ! Such folios of saints ! dull books enough for my 
patience to diet upon, till all my flock be gathered togeth- 
er into one fold.” Sixteen volumes of Spanish poetry are 
lying uncut in the next room ; a folio yet untasted jogs 
his elbow ; two of the best and rarest chronicles coyly in- 
vite him. He had books enough in England to employ 
three years of active industry. And underlying all thoughts 
of the great Constable Nuno Alvares Pereyra, of the King 
D. Joao I., and of the Cid, deeper than the sportsman 
pleasure of hunting from their lair strange facts about the 
orders Cistercian, Franciscan, Dominican, Jesuit, there was 
a thought of that new-comer whom, says Southey, “I al- 
ready feel disposed to call whelp and dog, and all those 
vocables of vituperation by which a man loves to call those 
he loves best.” 

In September, 1802, was bom Southey’s first child, 
named Margaret Edith, after her mother and her dead 
grandmother ; a flat - nosed, round - foreheaded, grey - eyed, 
good-humoured girl. “ I call Margaret,” he says, in a sober 
mood of fatherly happiness, “by way of avoiding all com- 
monplace phraseology of endearment, a worthy child and 
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a most excellent character. She loves me better tliuri any 
one except her mother; her eyoH are as epuek m thoui^ht; 
she is all life and spirit^ and m hapio* as tim day is hing ; 
but that little brain of hers is never at rest, aiul it in pain* 
ful to see how dreams disturb lu»rd^ F<ir Margi*ry iiiul 
her mother and the folios a habitation must b«i fonrnL 
Southey inclined now towards wdlling in the neighbour- 
hood of London — now towards N(U*vvi(*b, wliert! !h% Mayers 
and William Taylor would welcome him — imw towards 
Keswick ; but its horrid latitude, its imamsant rains I On 
the whole, his heart turned most foiully to Wales ; and 
there, in one of the loveliest spots of Orent Britain, in tho 
Vale of Neath, was a house to lei, by name Maes Clwyrn 
Southey gave his fancy the rein, and fummdf 

^‘housed and homed” in Maos ilwyn, working stsuidily iit 
die Ilktory of Portugal^ and now and again glancing away 
from his work to havo a look at Margc^ry seatod iii her 
little groat chair. But it was never to l»e; a diflererict) 
with the landlord brougld to im end his treaty for tlio 
house, and in August the child lay dying. It wiis 
to part with what had l>een so long dewired— iltiring sev- 
en childless years — and what had grown so dear. Iliil 
Southey’s heart was strong; he drew binmelf tigeilier, ni- 
turned to his toil, now less joyous than bebire, ami ficl 
himself to strengthen and console his wife. 

Bristol was henceforth a phma of imniniftil mmmwlm. 
“Edith,” writes Southey, “ will be now hem w.i well m 
with her sister Coleridge. She hm a little girl mnm mn 
months old, and I shall try and graft lier inki the wfiiind 
while it is yet fresh.” Thus Oreta Hull r«.ieeiv«l gti«t« 
(September, 1803). At first the tight of littlif Hiim Ckdm 
ridge and her baby cooings caused aliootiiip of |mift cm 
which Southey had not counts. Wm tlie iix|iiiritiieiit of 
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tliis removal to prove a failure ? He still felt as if lie wore 
a feather driven by the wind. “ I have no symptoms of 
root-striking here,’’ he said. But he spoke, not knowing 
what was before him ; tine years of wandering wore indeed 
over ; hero ho had found his homo. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

WAYS OF tIFK AT KESWICIC, I 839. 

The best of life with Boutlicy mm yet to eoiHo ; Init in 
what remains there art^ few <Hitstanilii}g immin to elironi 
cle; there is nowhere any splendour of circuiUHtnnre. (Jf 
some lives the virtue is distilleth as it were* into n few m- 
quisito momonta^ — moments of raptims of vision, i>f wnh 
den and shining achievement ; all the days iirul years wtinii 
to exist only for the sake of such faultlens mmiients, and 
it matters little whether sucli a life, of wliose very esmnieii 
it is to break the bounds of titne and spitee, la» king or 
short as measured by the falling of aaritlgriiina or the 
creeping of a shadow, Soutlusy'i life wa» not one tif 
these; its excellence was constant, uniform, perha|m 
what too evenly distributed. He wrought in Ids plmte dfiy 
after day, season after season. Ha suIimiUiicl to ilia good 
laws of use and wont. Ha grew stronger, eiiliiier, iiiorfi 
full-fraught with stores of knowledge, richer in Irtmuiira of 
the heart. Tima laid lU hand upon him gi’iitlj and un- 
falteringly : the bounding step becatna less light mul swift ; 
the ringing voice lapsed into sadtler fits of sileiiiu,* ; ihti 
raven hair changed to a snowy white ; only still ilia iiidti- 
fatigable eye ran down the long folio eoliiiitiw, mid the in** 
dofatigablo hand still held the pen—imtil a!i triao lift? hncl 
ceased. When it has been said that Scmtliny mm ippolnt- 
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ed Pye’s successor in the laureateship, that he received an 
honorary degree from his university, that now and again 
he visited the Continent, that children were horn to him 
from among whom death made choice of the dearest ; and 
when we add that he wrote and published books, the lead- 
ing facts of Southey’s life have been told. Had he been 
a worse or a weaker man, we might look to find mysteries, 
picturesque vices, or engaging follies ; as it is, everything 
is plain, straightforward, substantial. What makes the life 
of Southey eminent and singular is its unity of purpose, 
its persistent devotion to a chosen object, its simplicity, 
purity, loyalty, fortitude, kindliness, truth. 

The river Greta, before passing under the bridge at the 
end of Main Street, Keswick, winds about the little hill on 
which stands Greta Hall ; its murmur may be heard when 
all is still beyond the garden and orchard ; to the west it 
catches the evening light. ^‘In front,” Coleridge wrote 
when first inviting his friend to settle with him, “ we have 
a giants’ camp — an encamped army of tent-like mountains, 
which by an inverted arch gives a view of another vale. 
On our right the lovely vale and the wedge-shaped lake 
of Bassenthwaite ; and on our left Derwentwater and Lo- 
dore full in view, and the fantastic mountains of Borrow- 
dale. Behind us the massy Skiddaw, smooth, green, high, 
with two chasms and a tent -like ridge in the larger.” 
Southey’s house belongs in a peculiar degree to his life : 
in it were stored the treasures upon which his intellect 
drew for sustenance ; in it his affections found their earth- 
ly abiding -place; all the most mirthful, all the most 
mournful, recollections of Southey hang about it ; to it in 
every little wandering his heart reverted like an exile’s ; 
it was at once his workshop and his playground ; and for 
a time, while he endured a living death, it became his ante- 
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chamber to the tomb. The rambling tenement consisted 
of two houses under one roof, the larger part being occu- 
pied by the Coleridges and Southeys, the smaller for a 
time by Mr. Jackson, their landlord. On the ground-floor 
was the parlour which served as dining-room and general 
sitting-room, a pleasant chamber looking upon the green 
in front ; here also were Aunt LovelFs sitting-room, and 
the mangling -room, in which stood ranged in a row the 
long array of clogs, from the greatest even unto the least, 
figuring in a symbol the various stages of human life. 
The stairs to the right of the kitchen led to a landing- 
place filled with bookcases ; a few steps more led to the 
little bedroom occupied by Mrs. Coleridge and her daugh- 
ter. A few steps farther,” writes Sara Coleridge, whose 
description is here given in abridgment, was a little wing 
bedroom — ^then the study, where my uncle sat all day oc- 
cupied with literary labours and researches, but which was 
used as a drawing-room for company. Here all the tea- 
visiting guests were received. The room had three win- 
dows, a large one looking down upon the green with the 
wide flower-border, and over to Keswick Lake and moun- 
tains beyond. There were two smaller windows looking 
towards the lower part of the town seen beyond the nurs- 
ery-garden. The room was lined with books in fine bind- 
ings ; there were books also in brackets, elegantly lettered 
vellum -covered volumes lying on their sides in a heap. 
The walls were hung with pictures, mostly portraits. ... At 
the back of the room was a comfortable sofa, and there 
were sundry tables, beside my uncle’s library table, his 
screen, desk, etc. Altogether, with its internal fittings up, 
its noble outlook, and something pleasing in its propor- 
tions, this was a charming room.” Hard by the study 
was Southey’s bedroom. We need not ramble farther 
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througli passages lined witli books, and up and down 
fligMs of stairs to Mr. Jackson's organ -room, and Mrs. 
Lovell’s room, and Hartley’s parlour, and the nurseries, and 
the dark apple-room supposed to be the abode of a bogle. 
Without, greensward, flowers, shrubs, strawberry -beds, 
fruit-trees, encircled the house ; to the back, beyond the 
orchard, a little wood stretched down to the river-side. A 
rough path ran along the bottom of the wood ; here, on a 
covered seat, Southey often read or planned future work, 
and here his little niece loved to play in sight of the dim- 
pling water. “ Dear Greta Hall I” she exclaims ; “ and oh, 
that rough path beside the Greta! How much of my 
childhood, of my girlhood, of my youth, were spent there 1” 
Southey’s attachment to his mountain town and its lakes 
was of no sudden growth. He came to them as one not 
born under their influence ; that power of hills to which 
Wordsworth owed fealty, had not brooded upon Southey 
during boyhood ; the rich southern meadows, the wooded 
cliffs of Avon, the breezy downs, had nurtured his imagina- 
tion, and to these he was still bound by pieties of the heart. 
In the churchyard at Ashton, where lay his father and his 
kinsfolk, the beneficent cloud of mingled love and sorrow 
most overshadowed his spirit. His imagination did not 
soar, as did Wordsworth’s, in naked solitudes; he did not 
commune with a Presence immanent in external nature : 
the world, as he viewed it, was an admirable habitation for 
mankind — a habitation with a history. Even after he had 
grown a mountaineer, he loved a humanized landscape, one 
in which the gains of man’s courage, toil, and endurance 
are apparent. Flanders, where the spade has wrought its 
miracles of diligence, where the slow canal -boat glides, 
where the carillonB ripple from old spires, where sturdy 
burghers fought for freedom, and where vellum -bound 
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quartos might bo sought anti foinab FIiiiuIits, mi tho wholo, 
gave Southey deeper ami stronger fet‘!iiigH than tliii 
erlaud. The ideal land of his ttreauis wm niways Hpain; 
the earthly paradise for him was (hntn^ wiili its glory of 
SUB, and a glow oven in its tlepths of shiutow. But ns the 
years went by, Spain heeame more and nu»ri* a memory, 
leas and loss a liope; niul the realities of lift^ in his ht»nie 
were of more worth every day. When, in 1807, it gnnv 
clear tliat Greta Hall was to he his Iif(*4ong plaee of iduMie, 
Southey’s heart closetl upon it with a teimeimm grasp. He 
set the plasterer and earpenU^r to work ; lu^ plimtetl shriilei ; 
he enclosed the garden; he gatlierml his hooks ahoitt lum, 
and thought that here were materials for tlie inthmtry of 
many years ; ho held in liis arms ehihinm who were hcirn 
in this now home; and ho looked to (VimthwaiUi ('liureh- 
yard, expecting, with quiet satisfaction, that wlien toil wiw 
ended he should there take his rest 
“ I don’t talk much about tluma things, ” Houthey writes ; 
“but these lakes and mountains give rnc? a tieep J«»y for 
which 1 suspect nothing elHewfiere can eompefiHate, atul 
this is a feeling which time strengthims instead of weiikere 
ing.” Some of the delights of Houtliern «aniiitie« hi^ miss- 
ed ; his earliest and deepest recolh^etions were conimrtrti 
with flowers ; both flowers and fruits were now loo few ; 
there was not a cowslip to Iw found neiir ICeswiek. ** Iler« 
in Cumberland I miss the nightiiigaia and the ihii 

most delightful bird and the aweetest flower.” Hut for 
such losses there were compensations. A piwifiml laiiil 
will give amiable pledges for the teiwoiis anti tliii tiiontli*, 
and will perform its engagemente with a piiiiettial cili^rv* 
ance ; to this the mountains hardly coticlewnfl, hut they 
shower at their will a sudden laigess of iinitiiafiiiiid beau* 
ty. Southey would sally out for a coaitiiuiiottfti at hii 
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three-mile pace, the peaked cap slightly shadowing his 
eyes, which were coursing over the pages of a book held 
open as he walked ; he had left his study to obtain exer- 
cise, and so to preserve health ; he was not a laker engaged 
in view-hunting ; he did not affect the contemplative mood 
which at the time was not and could not be his. But when 
he raised his eyes, or when, quickening his three-mile to a 
four-mile pace, he closed the book, the beauty which laj 
around him liberated and soothed his spirit. This it did 
unfailingly ; and it might do more, for incalculable splen- 
dours, visionary glories, exaltations, terrors, are momentarh 
ly possible where mountain, and cloud, and wind, and sum 
shine meet. Southey, as he says, did not talk much of 
these things, but they made life for him immeasurably 
better than it would have been in city confinement ; there 
were spaces, vistas, an atmosphere around his sphere of 
work, which lightened and relieved it. The engagements 
in his study were always so numerous and so full of inter- 
est that it needed an effort to leave the table piled with 
books and papers. But a May morning would draw him 
forth into the sun in spite of himself. Once abroad, 
Southey had a vigorous joy in the quickened blood, and 
the muscles impatient with energy long pent up. The 
streams were his especial delight ; he never tired of their 
deep retirement, their shy loveliness, and their melody ; 
they could often beguile him into an hour of idle medita- 
tion ; their beauty has in an especial degree passed into 
his verse. When his sailor brother Thomas came and set- 
tled in the Vale of New lands, Southey would quickly cov- 
er the ground from Keswick at his four-mile pace, and in 
the beck at the bottom of Tom’s fields, on summer days, 
he would plunge and re-plunge and act the river-god in 
the natural seats of mossy stone. Or he would be over- 
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powered some autumn morning' l>y the rlatmnir of elukiinli 
voices voting a lioliday hy afi'lamntioin Ilnur fntlmr iinwt 
accompany thorn; it would do him good, tlmy knmv it 
would; they knew he did nut take sulllnirnt fur 

they had hear<l him say so. WIhti^ .nhotild flit* srramido 
bo? To KSkiddaw Dud, or iJiuwey Pikt% or W'ntfulHtli, t»r, 
as a compromise between their exu!»enmt imtiuly and Im 
inclination for the chair and tlu' fire.Hldt», in Witlln i’rn|r| 
And there, wlulo his young cmmpiuduns opened thoir Iuih 
keta and took their noomhiy nunil, Houtliey wtndti neiit 
himself — as Westiill has drawn hi*n«— uptm the iMoigh af 
an ash -tree, the water flowing snundh ami green at his 
feet, but a little higher up broken, flashing, am! w Idiening 
in its fall; and there in the still auttimn noon would 
muse happily, placidly, not now remembering witit 
keen desire the gurgling timks ami fmntmm at t juini, hm 
Paradise of early nmnluKHl* 

On summer days, when the visits r»f friemls, or strangera 
bearing letters of introduction, cmrupelled him tti idlenens, 
Southey'^a more mnldtiouH eKcursitma wt*re taken. Hut ho 
was well aware that those who form itei|niuntiinee with ii 
mountain region during a summer all blue ami gohi, know 
little of its finer power. It is Octid»er lliitt brings immi 
often those days faultless, pearl jm re, of nlfeetiiig iiiliiieiiee, 

In the long year set 
Like captain jewels in the eiirtnineld* 

Then, as Wordsworth has mtid, the atmo?.iilic:?re m^tm rm 
fined, and the sky remlered more erysijdline, m ifio vivify- 
ing heat of the yearalmbm; the lights ami Mliadiiw.?* nre 
more delicate; the colouring i« richer ami murn Ihiely 

' For Wostall’s drawing, and Hio dejerlpibii of Walk €mg, nmi 

‘‘Sir Thomas Moro:^* Ckdloquy VI 
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harmonized ; and, in this season of stillness, the ear being 
unoccupied, or only gently excited, the sense of vision 
becomes more susceptible of its appropriate enjoyments. 
Even December is a better month than July for perceiving 
the special greatness of a mountainous country. When 
the snow lies on the fells soft and smooth, Grisedale Pike 
and Skiddaw drink in tints at morning and evening mar- 
vellous as those seen upon Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau for 
purity and richness. 

“ Summer,” writes Southey, is not the season for this 
country. Coleridge says, and says well, that then it is like 
a theatre at noon. There are no goings on under a clear 
sky ; but at other seasons there is such shifting of shades, 
such islands of light, such columns and buttresses of sun- 
shine, as might almost make a painter burn his brushes, as 
the sorcerers did their books of magic when they saw the 
divinity which rested upon the apostles. The very snow, 
which you would perhaps think must monotonize the 
mountains, gives new varieties ; it brings out their recesses 
and designates all their inequalities; it impresses a better 
feeling of their height ; and it reflects such tints of saffron, 
or fawn, or rose-colour to the evening sun. O Maria 
Santissima ! Mount Horeb, with the glory upon its sum- 
mit, might have been more glorious, but not more beauti- 
ful than old Skiddaw in his vrinter pelisse. I will not 
quarrel with frost, though the fellow has the impudence 
to take me by the nose. The lake-side has such ten thou- 
sand charms : a fleece of snow or of the hoar-frost lies on 
the fallen trees or large stones ; the grass-points, that just 
peer above the water, are powdered with diamonds; the 
ice on the margin with chains of crystal, and such veins 
and wavy lines of beauty as mock all art ; and, to crown 
all, Coleridge and • I have found out that stones thrown 
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upon tlio lake when frozen inakt’ a u«>ist* likr 
and when you whirl on it a laruje i!akt‘ of ift% away tho 
shivers slide, chirping and warl>Hiig like a lliglit <»f hnelu'H;' 
This tells of a February at Kt^nwiek; the fijllowing de- 
scribes the goings on under an nutunin sky :-«-“The iiuuin- 
tains on Thursday evening, befon' the sun was tpiite d«»wn, 
or the moon bright, were all of oim dead blue etdoiir; their 
rifts and rocks ami awells and H(‘ars Imd jdi disapiH^nred » 
the surface was i)erfeetly uniform, n<»tlung but tin* tujtliiu' 
distinct; and this even surface <^f dead Idue, fnuu its un- 
natural uTuformity, inmlo them, themgb not transparent, 
appear traimvious— as though they were td stniu' soft or 
cloudy texture through which ytm could have passcik 
I never saw any appcnrancc st» [uTfeetly unreal Stiiae*' 
times a bliizing sunset seems ti» steep tlietn through and 
through with red light; or it is a cloudy morning, and tlM> 
sunshine slants down through a rift in tln^ chunlH, aiul the 
pillar of light niakim the spot whereon it falls so emeriild 
green, that it looks like a little flehl uf FarndiHC. At night 
you lose the mountains, and the whnl mu ^firs up the lake 
that it looks like the sea by imHudight/’ 

If Southey hiul not a ctunpanum by his mh\ the sidi’ 
tudo of his ramble was unhndien ; he never had the kniiek 
of forgathering witii clmnce ac(|uitintance. Willi intelleet* 
nal and moral boldness, anti with high npiritM, \w uinitsl n 
constitutional baslifulnesH ami reserve. His refiretl life, 
his habits of constant study, nnti, in Inli’r years, bin Blitir!-- 
ness of sight, fell in with this inllrinity. He wmilil not 
patronize his humbler neighbours; he had a kiml «*f iiiiiig- 
inative jealousy on behalf of their rights m iiiilepetiderii 
persons; and he conld mit ho sure of stniighl W'liy iliMniver- 
ing, by any genius or instiiud of giioddelhiwiliip, thiii eoiii- 
mon ground when^on atrangem are iit home willi tnm im- 
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other. Hence — and Southey himself wished that it had 
been otherwise — ^long as he resided at Keswick, there were 
perhaps not twenty persons of the lower ranks whom he 
knew by sight. “ After slightly returning the salutation 
of some passer-by,” says his son, he would again mechan- 
ically lift his cap as he heard some well-known name in 
reply to his inquiries, and look back with regret that the 
greeting had not been more cordial.” 

If the ice were fairly broken, he found it natural to be 
easy and familiar, and by those whom he employed he was 
regarded with affectionate reverence. Mrs. Wilson — kind 
and generous creature — remained in Greta Hall tending the 
children as they grew up, until she died, grieved for by the 
whole household. Joseph Glover, who created the scare- 
crow Statues” for the garden — male and female created 
he them, as the reader may see them figured toward the 
close of The Doctor — Glover, the artist who set up Edith’s 
fantastic chimney-piece Well, Miss Southey,” cried hon- 
est Joseph, I’ve done my Devils ”), was employed by 
Southey during five-and-twenty years, ever since he was a 
’prentice-boy. If any warm-hearted neighbour, known or 
unknown to him, came forward with a demand on South- 
ey’s sympathies, he was sure to meet a neighbourly re- 
sponse. When the miller, who had never spoken to him 
before, invited the laureate to rejoice with him over the 
pig he had killed — the finest ever fattened — and when 
Southey was led to the place where that which had ceased 
to be pig and was not yet bacon, was hung up by the hind 
feet, he filled up the measure of the good man’s joy by 
hearty appreciation of a porker’s points. But Cumber- 
land enthusiasm seldom flames abroad with so prodigal a 
blaze as that of the worthy miller’s heart. 

Within the charmed circle of home, Southey’s temper 
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and mannorft were fall of ii stmng fiiitl hwitI liiliirif y ; ai 
tbo home circle wtm in itself ii cuiisiiicnil4c ^riiiip iif |ii 
sons. The Pantisocratic mdicme tif ii femniiiidly wi 
after all, near finding a only tliiit tlic Circlfi rj 

by in place of the SuwpichnnniH and that Stniiliey 
npon his own shoulders the wt»rk tif the linid Lovell, ai 
of €oIerid|xe, who lay in weakness iiihI dejerfimi, 
under the tide of dreams. For time Lifleriil| 

continmal tt> reside at Keswick, an inhtdriihle niiopmiij 
in almost all moods of mind, for all kiniis of wisihmi,ii) 
all kinds of normense. When he was driven nhroad 
search of lu^alth, it seemed as if a brightness were go 
out of the air, and the horiiiam td life had gr«»wn deflnl 
and contracted. ** It is now iilimwt ten yeiirs,'* Himth 
writes, since he ami I first met in my rooms nt (.hfiii 
which meeting decided the destiny of ImiiIi, , . » I nm |i< 
potually pained at thinking wlmt lot ought to be, ... I; 
the tidings of his death wouhl come upon me iimn* l| 
a stroke of lightning tlmn any evil I have ever yet miduni 
Mrs. Coleridge, with her cliihiren, rewnim’d at I In 
Hall. That quaint little metaidiysieiiin, liiirlJey—-niiw i 
sworing to tho name of now 1 . 4 * ihiii of Jtib, \ 

oddest of all Cod’s creatures-- wan mt imeeii.«iiig woiti 
and delight to his uncle : ** a striinge, slrntige liny, * 
quiaitcly wild,’ an xiilvr visionary, like the iftoint mm: 
thin clouds, ho moves in a circle id his own timkitig, 
alone is a light of his own* Cf all hiitrwri lieing^ I iiti 
saw one so utterly niiketl id wlL’’ When Ids fatfi^r 
pressed surprise that Hiirticy sfimild tiile lil« filpiwtire 
wlieel-barrow-riding so sadly, ** Tliif pily ii 4^x|ili4iiitH 
tie J ob — “ the pity ii, Fm iil wsys ihifiliiig of iiiy tJemgli' 

‘ Fm a boy of a very relifious turn/ lie ; fm Iwi 
ways talks of himiolf and eitniiinm hi# owti ulimrwiter, j 
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as if lie were speaking of another person, and as impar- 
tially. Every night he makes an extempore prayer aloud ; 
but it is always in bed, and not till he is comfortable there 
and got into the mood. When he is ready, he touches 
Mrs. Wilson, who sleeps with him, and says, ‘ Now listen 1’ 
and ofl. he sets like a preacher.” Younger than Hartley 
was Derwent Coleridge, a fair, broad-chested boy, with 
merry eye and roguish lips, now grown out of that yellow 
frock in which he had earned his name of Stumpy Canary. 
Sara Coleridge, when her uncle came to Keswick after the 
death of his own Margery, was a little grand-lama at that 
worshipful age of seven months. A fall into the Greta, a 
year and a half later, helped to change her to the delicate 
creature whose large blue eyes would look up timidly 
from under her lace border and mufflings of muslin. No 
feeling towards their father save a reverent loyalty did the 
Coleridge children ever learn under Southey’s roof. But 
when the pale-faced wanderer returned from Italy, he sur- 
prised and froze his daughter by a sudden revelation of 
that jealousy which is the fond injustice of an unsatisfied 
heart, and which a child who has freely given and taken 
love finds it hard to comprehend. “ I think my dear fa- 
ther,” writes Sara Coleridge, ‘‘ was anxious that I should 
learn to love him and the Wordsworths and their children, 
and not cling so exclusively to my mother and all around 
me at home.” Love him and revere his memory she did ; 
to Wordsworth she was conscious of owing more than to 
any other teacher or inspirer in matters of the intellect 
and imagination. But in matters of the heart and con- 
science the daily life of Southey was the book in which 
she read ; he was, she would emphatically declare, “ upon 
the whole, the best man she had ever known.” 

But the nepotism of the most “nepotious” uncle is 
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not a perfect aubatitute for fatluThtHHl witli its hr»|»«\s anti 
fears. May-morning of tlio year IH04 saw K«!ithling 
very, very ugly, with no more !)i’auty tlinii a young 
nestling by Edith BoutheyV side. A trrmiding tluinkful- 
ness pos.sesHcd the little one’s father; Init wben the Arc- 
tic weather changed nuddenly to days of genial sunHliine, 
and groves and gardens burst into living greenery, and 
rang with song, his heart was caught iuti> the general joy, 
Southey was not without a prcHcntinHUjt thni hin ytuing 
dodo would improve. But>n her premat urt* aetivity «»f eye 
and spirits troubled him, mul he tried, while eheriHldng 
her, to put a guard upon his heart. I tlitl not mt*nn to 

trust my affections again on so frail a ftnmdation and 

yet the young one takes me from my de^k and miiki^s 
mo talk nonsense a.H fluently lis you perhajw I’lin imagine,” 
When Bara Coleridge — not yi‘t fhn^ yt^ars old, but alreaiiy, 
as sho half bolioved, promised in inarri^ige to !>e ij[uin- 
coy — returned after a short a!»w*nc*e to Creta Hall, she mm 
her baby cousin, sixbmn months yoimgi?r, and therefortt 
not yet marriageahle, grown into a little gi*'l very fair, 
with thick golden hair, fmd rotjud, rosy fdie*‘k«. Editli 
Southey inherited something of her fallieris looks and of 
his swift intelligence; witli her growing beauty nf face 
and limbs a growing excellom’e tif inward nattire kept 
pace. At twenty she mm the ” elegant cygnet” of Ami’Iiii 
Opio’s album versoH, 

** 'Twim pleasiinl to meet 

And SCO thee, famed Bwan of tlie DerwenUs fidr Ible, 

With that elegant cygnet tlmt floiila by thy ilde** 

a compliment her father mkddeviuisly would not lei lirtr 
Elegancy forget Those wlm would know lier in the hmy 
lincBs of youthful womanhood may turn to WnrtlKWiirili^ 
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poem, The where she appears first of the three “ sis- 

ter nymphs” of Keswick and Eydal ; or, Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s exquisite sonnet, To a lofty beauty ^ from her poor 
hinsman : 

“ Methinks thy scornful mood, 

And bearing high of stately womanhood-— 

Thy brow where Beauty sits to tyrannize 
O’er humble love, had made me sadly fear thee : 

For never sure was seen a royal bride. 

Whose gentleness gave grace to so much pride— 

My very thoughts would tremble to be near thee, 

But when I see thee by thy father’s side 

Old times unqueen thee, and old loves endear thee.” 

But it is best of all to remember Southey’s daughter in 
connexion with one letter of her father’s. In 1805 he 
visited Scotland alone ; he had looked forward to carry- 
ing on the most cherished purpose of his life — ^the Histo- 
ry of Portugal — among the libraries of Lisbon. But it 
would be difficult to induce Mrs. Southey to travel with 
the Edithling. Could he go alone ? The short absence in 
Scotland served to test his heart, and so to make his future 
clear : — 

“ I need not tell you, my own dear Edith, not to read my 
letters aloud till you have first of all seen what is written 
only for yourself. What I have now to say to you is, that 
having been eight days from home, with as little discomfort, 
and as little reason for discomfort, as a man can reasonably 
expect, I have yet felt so little comfortable, so great sense of 
solitariness, and so many homeward yearnings, that certainly 
I will not go to Lisbon without you ; a resolution which, if 
your feelings be at all like mine, will not displease you. If, 
on mature consideration, you think the inconvenience of a 
voyage more than you ought to submit to, I must be content 
to stay in England, as on my part it certainly is not worth 
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while to aacrilico a yeafa liapiniiena ; (m tlii»iiKh no^ 
py (my mind in too active and Um writ ilifirifiliaed 
to any auch crinumil weaknean), atilh you 

happy. But for your aako m well m «iy tiwii, and 
Edith’s sake, I will not eonm^nt to iiiiy .^rpiinilitin ; th^V 
of a year’s love betwmm her ami in«\ if it- plriiMi^ <^od ^ 
should live, is a tiling too tlellKhtful In iisrli; iind 
hie in its conaequemTS* ImHIi to her umi toe, iti he 
for any light ineonvetuenee ellloT <»n your piirt or 
absence of a year would iimke her t flrtiiiitlly forge-(^ 
But of these things we will talk lit hdiotre; only, 
Edith, wo must not part.'* h 

Such wisdom of the heart mm jiiPlifled ; the 
growing love bore preebus fruit. Wtiert Kdith ^ 
ten years old her father ilf^dirated t«i tier, in 
with a father’s kuiden^st thoughts ami feelings, hi^ J 
Paragumj, lie myalls the day of ht^r l»irlh, the 
sorrow for his first ehilii, whose infiint feiilureB 
from him like a pasHing eloml ; the glinttiess of 
ing month of May; the setiisons ilmt fidlowetj^'' 
which he observed the tliiwtiing of the lig^ 

eyes; the playful guiles !>y whieh lie won fron^ 
pcated kisses: to him tliesit ten yeiirs »e-etii like 
but to her they have brought liismurM? t*f reason, ^ 
sense of time and change 

*‘And I have senm tldne eyes lufuw^d In grief 
When I have mid that wllh lailiitiitig! grey 
Tha touch of old hath mark'll ili| failier’s heac 
That even the longest tky of lltif m liriijf, 

And mine is falling fast Into the yellow leaf.” 

Other childrcm followed, until * limijiy -itir of li 
tlio house. -Kinma,- tlio cjuioltml nf iiifiiiit«j whoi 
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was seldom heard, and whose dark-grey eyes too seldom 
shone in her father’s study, slipped quietly out of the 
world after a hand’s-breadth of existence ; but to Southey 
she was no more really lost than the buried brother and 
sister were to the cottage girl of Wordsworth’s We are 
seven, have five children,” he says in 1809; “three 
of them at home, and two under my mother’s care in 
heaven.” Of all, the most radiantly beautiful was Isabel ; 
the most passionately loved was Herbert. “My other 
two are the most perfect contrast you ever saw. Bertha, 
whom I call Queen Henry the Eighth, from her likeness 
to King Bluebeard, grows like Jonah’s gourd, and is the 
very picture of robust health ; and little Kate hardly seems 
to grow at all, though perfectly well — she is round as a 
mushroom -button. Bertha, the bluff queen, is just as 
grave as Kate is garrulous ; they are inseparable playfel- 
lows, and go about the house hand in hand.” 

Among the inmates of Greta Hall, to overlook Lord 
Nelson and Bona Marietta, with their numerous successors, 
would be a grave delinquency. To be a cat, was to be a 
privileged member of the little republic to which Southey 
gave laws. Among the fragments at the end of The Doc- 
tor will be found a Chronicle History of the Cattery of 
Cat’s Eden ; and some of Southey’s frolic letters are writ- 
ten as if his whole business in life were that of secretary 
for feline affairs in Greta Hall. A house, he declared, is 
never perfectly furnished for enjoyment unless there is in 
it a child rising three years old and a kitten rising six 
weeks ; “ kitten is in the animal world what the rosebud 
is in the garden.” Lord Nelson, an ugly specimen of the 
streaked-carroty or Judas-coloured kind, yet withal a good 
cat, affectionate, vigilant, and brave, was succeeded by Ma- 
dame Bianchi, a beautiful and singular creature, white, with 
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while to Bacrillco a year’a happiiifHH; htr lliotigh in it uiiliii|n 
py (my mind in too active nntl too writ diH<'iplim*d t«> yichl 
to any such criminal wcakncHn), Btill. witlonit you I mn not 
happy. But for your aako aa well m my own, iiiul for lltllo 
Edith's sake, I will not cons<*nt to any Hoparnl ion ; tlir ^^rowtli 
of a year's love bctwetnn her amt me, if it pli'iim* Ooii tluii mIh* 
should livOj is a thing too dellglitfu! in ttnelf, amt too vjilua 
bio in its oonsefiuenceH, Imth to tH*r ami mi% to be given tip 
for any light inecmvenlence either tm your part or An 

absence of a year would make her efleetmdly forgi*! me. . , , 
But of these things we will talk at lelmire; only, dear, dear 
Edith, we must not part,'* 

Such wisdom of the Iteari Wiis justtlliHl ; lfi«i year of 
growing love boro priunoim fruit, WImn Edith May wiw 
ten years old her father tiediented to her, in versew laden 
with a father’s Umderest thoughls and feelings, hin nf 
Paraguay, Ho recalls the day of her birth, the jirecedirig 
sorrow for his first cdiild, whose infant features have faded 
from him like a passing elomi ; the gladness of that sing- 
ing month of May; the Mmnotm ihnt ftillowiat during 
which he observed the dawning of the ilivine light in fier 
eyes; tha playful guiles by whieli won from her re» 
pcated kiHses : to him these ten years seem like yentt'rdav; 
but to bar tliay have brought iliseourMt! of reason, with tlio 
sense of time and ahanga 

“And I have stain tidna eyes In grief 

When I have sidil that with aiiliiinnid grey 
The touch of old Imth nmrkhl thy lirad ; 

That even the longest day of lifii i» Itrief, 

And mine m failing fast Into ihtf yellow lenf.” 

Other children followed, until a hiippy ilir «>f lift! flllecl 
the house, Emma, tho qiiiet4?st of infaiitHi wliofiti viiico 
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wjm Boldom ht^anl, ami whoac darlc-grey eyes too seldom 
shom^ in lu^r study, slipped (piietly out of the 

worltl after a hatur.H-bn^adth t)f existerKio ; but to Southey 
she. was iio more finally lost than tlu^ buried brother and 
sister wen^ to the (‘ot-tage girl of Wordsworth’s We are 
have live ehildren,” ho says in 1809; ‘Hhreo 
of tluuu at home, ami two under my mother’s care in 
lu'iiven.'’ Of all, t.luH most radiantly beautiful was Isabel; 
tin^ most pusHiouaU^ly loved was Herbert. “My other 
two art^ the most ptu'fect contrast yon even* saw. Bertha, 
whom I call (ituam Ihmry the. Kiglith, from her likeness 
to King Bluebiaird, grtjws like Jonah’s gemrd, and is the 
very pitd.ure of robust hi^dth ; and little Kate hardly seems 
to grow at all, though ptadtadly well* — she is round as a 
mushroom -button. Bt^rtha, the hlull (pieon, is just as 
griive m Kate is garrulous; th(\y are inseparable playfel- 
lows, find go about the house hand in hand.” 

Among the inmates of (Ircda Hall, to overlook Lord 
Nelstm and Bona Mariett4^ with their numerous successors, 
wouhl he a grave ilelinqmmcy. To b(^ a cat, was to be a 
privileged mtunher of the little republic to which Southey 
gave laws. Amotig the fragnnmts at the ('.nd of 7'’he Doc- 
if^r will he foimd a (lironicle History of the Ckttery of 
(!at’s Kden ; and some of Houtlu^y’s frolic letters are wvit- 
tiui fiH if his whole husinc'SH in life wen', that of secretary 
for feline^ fifTairs in Hn^ta Hall. A house, he declared, is 
never jaudectly furnished for enjoyment unless there is in 
It a ediild rising tliree years old and a kitten rising six 
weeks; “kitten is in the animal world what the rosebud 
is In the garden.” Lord Nelson, an ugly specimen of the 
itrcaked-carroty or Judas-coloured kind, yet withal a good 
cat, fiffceiioniite, vigilant, and brave, was succeeded by Ma- 
dainii Bianohba beautiful and singular creature, white, with 
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a fine tabby tail; ** Ih^i* wilt! eyrn wi*r«» bn_i^!it» iiii«l i^wvn 
;is ilic DuchesH ile l^adavarn t*nH'rnM ritvllari*/’ Sltt» fbni 
away with her juchh* Ihih^lieria the day wtit ii old 
Mrn. Wilson dic'd ; nor eonld any iillurcniMnitM indttee the 
pair to donu‘Htieatc‘ tlunnHelven For nunm time it 

el<Hid of docnn fieenietl to hnn|^ overC^at’a Ktlem Ovid iiml 
Viri,dl, Otlu'llo the Moor, ami Pope Joan perinhed tidsem 
l>ly. At lant Kortnm*, an if to iimki' ninfacdrt ftcr lier im- 
kiiulnc'Hs, sent to (inda Hall idmcmt t<»|i:elher tlie mner to 
btHmough-praim'd llumpc'lHlib.idten (afterwnrtlic rnim*d fur 
st^rviec'H against rats tt» lac Ilia Kerem* Highness the Arrh 
duke llujnpelstilzcdien), and t!ie eiputllydo In* praised Hm* 
ly - burl}dnmH, With wliom too mion w<t must elose the 
catalogues. 

The rcn'ennc to maintiun this houHeliold wan in the ntfiiti 
won by Soutlu'y’n pen. “ It is ii diftkult m well iw a thdi 
cate Ins wrote in the Quarter!^ Rnnett^^ ** in advice a 
youth of ardent iriimi and aspiring tliongitts in the e!i«dre 
of a profenmon; Imt a wiai' man will have no hesitation in 
exhorting him to ehoo«5 anything nither than lileraittre. 
Better that he ahottld seek Ida fortune lH'd*-»re the mmi^ iir 
with a musket on Ida ahtnilder and a ktiapmek on his biiek ; 
better that he nhould follow the plough, or work at flte 
loom or the liitlio, or awcait over tlm anvil, than Iriist to lil^ 
eraturci m the only tneima of Ids support/’ %Huuthey’i* own 
bent towards literature Wfis iof» strong fo he alteri'd, Bill, 
wldlo ho accepted loyally the burdens of Ids profession m 
a man of letters, he knew how stout ii back i« ntfeded t«i 
bear them month after month and year after year. Ali* 
Bolutoly dependent on lik pen ha wm lit nci. time. His 
genorouH friend Wynn, upon coming of age, allowed hirti 
annually 160/., until, in 180?, haww abla to prcitmrti tm 
Southey a Government ptmiion for Ittemry’ mtrvieei Riticuitil^ 
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ing, clear of taxes, to nearly the same sum. Southey had 
as truly as any man the pride of independence, hut he had 
none of its vanity ; there was no humiliation in accepting 
a service from one whom friendship had made as close as 
a brother. Men, he says, are as much better for the good 
offices which they receive as for those they bestow ; and his 
own was no niggard hand. Knowing both to give and 
to take, with him the remembrance that he owed much to 
others was among the precious possessions of life which 
bind us to our kind with bonds of sonship, not of slavery. 
Of the many kindnesses which he received he never forgot 
one. “ Had it not been for your aid,” he writes to Wynn, 
forty years after their first meeting in Dean’s Yard, “ I 
should have been irretrievably wrecked when I ran upon 
the shoals, with all sail set, in the very outset of my voy- 
age.” And to another good old friend, who' from his own 
modest station applauded while Southey ran forward in 
the race : — “Do you suppose, Cottle, that I have forgotten 
those true and most essential acts of friendship which you 
showed me when I stood most in need of them ? Your 
house was my house when I had no other. The very 
money with which I bought my wedding-ring and paid my 
marriage-fees was supplied by you. It was with your sis- 
ters I left Edith during my six months’ absence, and for 
the six months after my return it was from you that I 
received, week by week, the little on which we lived, till I 
was enabled to live by other means. It is not the settling 
of a cash account that can cancel obligations like these. 
You are in the habit of preserving your letters, and if you 
were not, I would entreat you to preserve thu, that it might 
be seen hereafter. . . . My head throbs and my eyes burn 
with these recollections. Good-night ! my dear old friend 
and benefactor.” 

5 ^ 
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a fine tabby tail; “ber wild ejen wc*re brii^bt, and i^qvnn 
as the Diichess do ('SadavaFs omt'ndti iu‘ok!n<a*F' Slio fb‘d 
away with her niece Fubdieria on the ilaj wlsrii g<Hn! ultl 
Mrs. Wilson died; nor could miy allurennaits indtiee iIhi 
pair to doinesticnt(‘ theinst'h'es nt^airn For sume tinn* a 
cloud of doom seemed to lump: ovvr < hiFs Edtm. Ovid and 
Virgil, Othello the Moor, and Ih)pe J4>im perinhed iidHoni^ 
bly. At last Fortune, m if to makc^ mmuidH for her inn 
kindnesB, sent to (*r<d4i Hall ahrnmt tcigcdiier tite iie\i*r i«e 
bo-enough-praise<i Ruiupelstilzidien (afterwards rai.Hed for 
services against rats to be ills Sc^rene HigIitn*Hs tlie Areli 
duke Rumpolsiil/.chen), and tin* etpudly-to be pniis(*d Ilnr 
Ij-burlybuss. With whom tijo mnm wt^ must elom^ tfie 
catalogue. 

The revenue to maintain thiH hotiscliohl was in thn miun 
won by Souther’s pen. ** It ih a difficult as well m ii <leli' 
cato task,” lie wrote in the Quarierlp /A‘ciV#c, ** to advine a 
youth of ardent mind and aspiring thoughts in the choice 
of a profession ; but a wise' man will luive no !H*silation in 
exhorting him to ehoose anything rather tliiin litmature. 
Bettor that he should seek his fortune before the miiHt, or 
with a musket on his slunilder and a knapsack on his liack ; 
hotter that ho should follow t!m plougli, or work at the 
loom or tho lathe, or sw<mt over tlie anvil, tliiin trunt to lit- 
erature as tho only nieaim of his aupjmrtd’ Houllicy's own 
bent towards literature was Um strong to he lilicrcd, llul, 
while ho accepted loyally tho bunfens of his profi'ssiim as 
a man of letters, ho know how stout a bark m itccdisl to 
boar thorn month after month and year iiftor yciir, Ali'- 
Bolutoly dopendont on his pun he was at mi liiiie. ilii 
gonorous friond Wynn, upon coming of age, liliitweil Iiirti 
annually 1 OOf., until, in 180*?, ho wm able to {trociirft for 
Southey a Govamment panwon for litiirtry icrvieoi triiotirit- 
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t’li’iir o! tax(‘H, to n«*arly tlio Baino Hiim. Southey had 
an truly fi» any man tlu^ prido of independeuco, hut ho. had 
uonc' fif it» vanity ; thorn mm no humiliation in fic(*.optin|ij 
n Horvii ‘0 from ono whom friondnlup had made m ehm m 
a lu'otlmr* Mon, In* Bayn, iiro m much hotter for the good 
tdllooH which tiny rt*coivo as for tlicwc^. they lunstow ; and hia 
tnvii wiiB no niggard hand. Knowing both to give and 
to tnk«% with him the rtmumihrance^ that ho owed rntu'h to 
tdliora wan among the pr(‘oiouH poHBCsHiouH of life which 
hind UH to our kiml with Ijonda of Honnhip, not of Hlavery. 
Of tlui many kindnoHHOH whiidi h<^ nHudved lie never forgot, 
one, ** Had it not hoen for yt)ur aid/’ ho writos to Wynn, 
ftiriy yi*arB after tht*ir drat nuuding in Dean’s Yard, *‘l 
Hlmultl have hotm irrotnevahly w^r(H*kod when I ran tipoti 
the shoak, with nil nail set, in the very outset of tny voy- 
fige.” Ami to iiimt lii*r go<«l ohl friend, who from Ins own 
modest station applmnhul while Hotitluy ran forward in 
ihi^ race r-*-^** Ih> you suppoHe, (’ottle, that I have forgotten 
tliom^ true and most tweutial iiets of friendship which you 
ahoweil me wlum I sIochI immt in necnl of tliemt Your 
Imuiho was my house when I had no other. The very 
money with which I bought my wedding-ring and paid my 
marriage •fees was Hupjdted by you. It was with your sis" 
t4*ra I left Kditli <luring my m% months’ almcaiee, and for 
the six mtinths aftt^r my return it was from you that 1 
m’t»iveth week by week, tlm little on which we lived, till I 
wiia eiifilded to live hy other means. It is not the scittling 
cif II cash iieeount that can cancel tddigations like thc'se. 
You lire in the liahit of preserving your lettern, and if you 
were not, i would entnmt you to prcHtTvt* thin^ that it might 
lie Wien liiirtmfter. . . . My hc^iitl throbs and my eyes burn 
■with tlicic recollections. (locHbnight I my dear old ■friend 
stifl iMinefftctor*’* 
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Anxiety about Wh worldly fortunes never vmi Haiiiluj 
a slceplcsB night. Ilia dispoaitioii wm iilwayn ; 

relying on Providences he aaya, I cruild rely ii|iun tiiyi^rlf. 
When ho had little, ho lived upcui little, never 
•when it waa nocoasary to ajuire; imd hia turans grew \%ith 
hm expensea. Buaimms habita lu) hinl none; never in Ihh 
life did he cant up an account; but in a gnierul way he 
knew that money cornea by honest toil ami grows l»y dili- 
gent huabandry. Upon Mrs, Houtimy, who hml mi to 
all the houHohold outgoings, tha cares of this life f»*ll 
heavily. Sara Coleridge calk to ndnd her aunt as «he 
moved about Greta Hall intent on lunim^ fitlairs, “with her 
fine figure and quietly eoinmaridiiig air,*’ Alas ! itmier 
this gracious dignity of manner the weitr ainl tear of lifn 
were doing their work surely. Htill, it wan lioneBt wear 
and tear. I never knew her to do an unkind act,” nays 
Southey, “nor aay an unkind word;** bitt wlien strokii 
followed upon stroke of sorrow, they found !i«^r withfitii 
that olaatic temper which riHi,^a fiml raeovers iiaelf, I* util 
the saddest of afiiictions made her heljdes«, everything waa 
left to her management, and was miinaged ho f|uieily and 
well, that, except in timea of sieknenii and bereiiviuneiii. “ I 
had, writes her husband, “liUiridly no enrimd* 1*lius free 
from harass, Southey toiled in hin Illirary ; In? lodiHl not 
for broad alone, but also bir freedom. There were great 
designs before him which, Im was well iiwiiri?, if ever reiil» 
iised, would make but a poor rc?iiirn ti> the lioiiscflicilil cof- 
fer. To gain time and a vantiige»gr«tmcl for he wm 
content to yield much of hi» atretigth to work of tefiijio^^ 
rary value, always contriving, however, to ^irik« » iiiwin in 
this journeyman service between wltal wm %mmi and !ca*t 
akin to his proper pumuita. When a jwrwil of Ijitokii ar- 
rived from the Anmal SkmWf he gyoaiiiKi in npifit mm 
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the wierifiee of time; but pationcol it ib, after all, better, 
he WiHilil than pleading in a court of law; better 

iluin being ealletl up at midnight to a patient; better 
than enltudating profit and loan at a counter; better, in 
iihort, than HU)ahing but indepondonco. am a quiet, 
patient, easy-going hack the mule breed” — ho writes to 
(IroHVtuior IiiHlford—“ regular as clock-work in my pace, 
Hunv-fijotial, bearing the burden which in laid on mo, and 
only olmtiimte in (dioosing my own path. If Gifford 
eouhl Bee um hy thin firc-Hule, where, like Nicodomus, one 
cfimlle Hufllcc'H nu^ in a larger room, he would scse a man in 
II ermt* still mort^ threadhart^ than hi« own,’ when he wrote 
hin * Imitatitm,’ working hard and getting little — a bare 
maititenauee, and hardly that ; writing poems and history 
for ptwterity with his whole lieart and soul; one daily 
prngreHsive in beaming, not so hmrncd as ho is poor, not 
so poor as proud, not so proud as happy. Grosvenor, 
there is not n lighit^rdiearted nor a happier man upon the 
face of tluH wiile wt»rlcL” When these words were writ- 
ten, llerberi stootl hy his father’s side; it was sweet to 
work that his hoy might have his play-time glad and free. 

The puldic estimate of Mtmihey’s works as expressod in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, was lowest where ho hold that 
it ought to liave Ikhui highest For the Hutory of Brazil^ 
% Work of fttupeiidous toil, which no one in England could 
have produiUHl save Southey Idmself, he had not received, 
after tfighi ycairs, as mueli as for a single article in the 
Mmloc^ the pillar, as he suppoBcd, on 
which his poetical fame was to rest; Madoc., which he din- 
iiiiwiid witli an awed feeling, as if in it he were parting 
with 14 great fnigment of his life, brought its author, after 
twelvci inonthi’ wdes, t!m sum of 3/. lif. On the oth- 
er hand, for his Mmml Biography^ which interested him 
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less than most of hia works anti whioli wan uiith^rtaliiTi 
after hesitatioTij ho was proniiseil five ixiiiiuatH » 

volume. Notwitlmtaiulini^ hm uiiwiairitnl o'cerlittit% hin 
modest scale of expemlituro, niul hin prufltuhlo eotinjrxhtii 
with the Qaurierii/ Ueviem—‘fiir an im|Hirtaat iirtiflo hr 
would receive lOOf.— he mwer had a yvnr*n ituainir in mh 
vauco until that year, lata in IiIh life, in wliieh Hir Uubert 
Pool offered him a hartmetey. In IHIH, the Ineky pay- 
ment of a had debt ennhliHl !dm tt» buy rioo/. in the 
Thrcc-por-ccnts. ‘‘I have lOil/. already there/* In^ writes 
“and shall then bo Wi^rth 12/. per annum/^ By IH21 
this sum had grown to tlm gatlieringii of half a 

life-time. In that year hia friend Jidin Mn\\ whose aev 
quaintence he had miulo in ihirtugah and tt> whose kiiul- 
ncss he was a dolitor, suffered the hms of his Aii 

soon as Southey had heard the state of nffair^^i, his tleei^iion 
was formed. “ By this post/' lie Udls \m frieinh ** I write 
to Bedford, desiring that ho will transfer to yon IPJM, in 
the Tlmoo-por-conts. I wish it wm tmm\ and that I hin! 
more at my coiinrnand in any way. 1 shall in the spring, 
if I am paid for the first volume of my Hintory m mum its 
it is finisliecl Ona hundrta! I shonldi at nil events* hiivi! 
sent you then. It shall Im m murJi m<»re fm I reeeive/^ 
And ho goes on in cheery wemls to hu“it« Jalm May to 
break away from buHiness and eome to Kimwiek* thvn* to 
lay in “a plojimmt store of rm>lleetioim wliieh iii all niiHuk, 
of mind are wholesome/’ One rejoii-’cs tliiit Hmitiiey* 
poor of worldly goods, knew the liiippintws of beiiig mi 
simply and nobly generous. 

Blue and white china, mwliinvtil ivoriiiii, uttgiiiviitgii by 
the Little Mastem, C'liippendnle cabinet*, cliti not cxidto 
pining desire in Southey's brewt; ytst in cuiii dirttciiins 
he indulged the pfission of a collccb^r. If, with r»|ii?rl |ti 
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tiny of “ tfio, inaopendent of the will,’’ ho showed a 

want of inodta'ution unworthy of his diBciplcnhip to Epic- 
tetuH, it wjiH aHHur(‘dly with reapect to books. Ikfore he 
posHOHHc^d a fixtul home, ho was already moored to his fo- 
llow; and \vh(‘U once ho was fairly settled at Keswick, 
many a time thc^ (uirriers on the Ijondon road found tlieir 
lading the largt'r by a wt‘ighty pacdcet on its way to Greta 
Hall NovtU' did In' run north or south for a holiday, 
but tlu' incvitabh^ pare, (‘I preceded or followed lus return. 
Nt'ver did he cross to the (Jontinent but a bulkier bale ar- 
rived in its own goo^l time, enclosing precious things, llis 
morality, in all else void of olTence, hero yielded to the 
si*ducor. It is thoiight that Southey was in the main lion- 
est; but if Dirk ilatteraick had run ashore a lumdrcd- 
W(ught tlie Acta Sanctorum duty-free, the king’s laure- 
ate WHH not ih(‘ man to set the sharks upon him ; and it 
m to be feared that the pattern of probity, the virtuous 
Houtlity himself, might in such circumstances he found, 
under cover of night, lugging his priiso landwards from its 
retreat Inunaitli the reeks. Unquestionably, at one time 
certain parcels frmn Portugal — only of sucli a ake as 
could \m carried under the arm — were silently brought 
ashore t4) the defrauding of the revenue, and somehow 
found tln^ir way, by-and-by, to Grebi Hall. “Wo main- 
tiiin a trade,” nays the Governor of the Strangers’ Ilouae 
in BfU’on’H pldUmoplucal romance, “ not for gold, silver, or 
jewtdH, nor for silks, nor for Hpiecs, nor any other com- 
nmtHty of mattc»r, but only for (Hod’s first creature, wbieh 
wiiH Snell, too, was Southey's trade, aiul Ir. held 

that Goers firat creature in free to travel unchallenged by 
revenuc-cuitcr. 

Wliy, MonicsinDS,” asks the ghostly Sir Thomas More 
in one of Southey’a fW/faya/fx, “ with these* books and the 
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delight you take in their countaut Hurirtji wluit liiivci ymi 
to covet or dcBiror “ Notliiiig,’’ h the «nHWi*r» , f*x- 
cept more bookn.'’ When Htiulhey, in went tti mm 

Walter Scott, it occurred to him in Kitinlnirgh tlmt, lyiving 
had neither new coat nor hut liince little Ivlilh wum iHirn, 
ho rauat aurely be in want of lu»th; and here, in the iiiif- 
tropoliB of the North, an t»ppt»rtuiiity id arniying him-. 
Bolf to Ida dcHire, ** Ilowdadt/' he khvn, *N»n eonHidering 
the really reapectahle appearaint!e whieh my old itnvn ininit* 
for a traveller — and etmHidering, moretrver, that an leiino 
ing wjiH better than Ihjuhc or larnl, it eertainly bn 

much better than line elothcm— I laiit mil all my mtmey 
in books, and came homo to wear <nit my idil wardrolw 
in the winter*'’ Do Quincey culled Southey*H litirnry hin 
wife, and in a corUin sense it was wife arnl mistreMs und 
mother to him. The presence am} enjoying of hia tHioks 
was not the sola delight they affiinlrd ; there wi« iilmi the 
pursuit, the surprisal, the lovc-miikiiig or w«itiiiig. And ni 
last, in Im hours of weiikness, once moro n liithi ehild* lie 
would walk slowly round his libriiry, lotiking iil Ids eher 
ished volumes, taking them tt<»wn mer!$iiidi‘»lly, and when 
ho could no longer reml, pressing them In Ids lijw* In 
happier days the botik-'stidls of l^mihm kn^w the tidl ilg^ 
lire, the rapid stride, the <|«iek -leering i^ye, tln^ niger lin- 
gers. Lisbon, Paris, Milan, Ain»lerdimi, emilriluitiHl iti 
the rich confusion that, from time to time, Imrtinied the 
floors of library and betlrc»tims nnd piiMiiges in liretit iI»IL 
Above all, ha was remembered nt IlriiH.*iels by llifit IumI 
of bookmen, Verbeyst. Whiit mnllt'reii it iimi Vi?rl»ey»t 
was a sloven, now receiving Ids e.lietiis with gii|dfig ildrt, 
and now with sttiekingless feet I Idil lie ii*>i duly ti«ii» 
our letters, and Imd !io not aoiblHiii voliiiiit» frutii wideti 
to choose f If in a moment of iiriideiitinl w«kiie« tint 
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failed to carry of hucIi a troaBiiro as tbe Monumenta Boi- 
m or Oolgar’s Irlnk Samta, there was a chance that in 
VerUcyHt’H vast atore-house the voliiine might lurk for a 
year or two. And Verbeyst loved hia books, only less 
than he loved hia handsome, good-natured wife, who for 
a liberal tniatomer would fetch the bread and burgundy. 
Henry Tayh>r dwelt in liobert Southey’s heart of hearts; 
Imt h‘t not Henry I’aylor treasonably hint that Verbeyst, 
tlu^ prince of booksellers, ha<l not a prince’s politeness of 
punctuality. If siindry books promised had not arrived, 
it was hecHUse they were not easily procured; moreover, 
the good-natured wife had died — him des malhmrs^ and 
VerbeyHt’H heart was falhm iiito a lethargy. “ Think ill of 
our fathers whicdi are in the Row, think ill of John Mur- 
ray, think ill of (k)lburu, think ill of the whole race of 
bibliopoles, except Verbeyst, who is always to be thought 
of with liking and rcmpect,” And when the bill of lading, 
coming slow but sure, announced that saints and chron- 
ielera and poets were on their way, by this day month,” 
wrote Houtliey, “ th(*y will probably bo hero ; then shall I 
be happier than if his Majesty King George the Fourth 
were to give <uderH that I shotild be clothed in purple, and 
upon gold, and liave a chain upon my neck, and sit 
next him iMwiume of my wisdom, and be called lus cousin,” 
Thus tlie four thousand volumes, which lay piled about 
the liltrary wlien Houthey first gathered his possessions 
together, grew and gn^w, year after year, until the grand 
total nunmtcai up to eight, to ten, to fourteen thousand. 
Now Kirke White’s brother Neville sends him a gift of 
Bir Williiim Jones’s works, thirteen volumes, in binding 
of bewildering lovermess. Now Ijmdor ships from some 
llitliiin port a chest containing treasures of less dubious 
viduis than the liaffaelles and Leonardos, with which he lib^ 
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orally mipplical hm art- friofHln, i)h, flu* juy t»f 
opening Burfi n chrsi; of tJim‘«*vrriiig tlio gluriHii*! fniinn; 
of glancing with the nhy atiiurt»UHOo*4H uf tir.,| iit 

title-page and colophon; of growing fmnilifirily ; of trio*- 
ing out the hintory auggc'^tod hy l*or.k piiitr* or :4ii!o|»ni|4i ; 
of finding a loverV ojo’Uhi'h fo*r rrop|»rd ittargiii, tir wiiti'r^ 
Btain, or wornidioh*! 'rheii tin* nihiior Ir’ippiiio^^n uf jtr 
ranging liin favonrltcH t»ii in-vv nhflvfH ; of taking liinn 
down again^ after HUppvr, in tin* of iao»!ifiiijoit atiil 

currant-rum ; and of wond<*fing for whioh ntnoog Ium fn 
ther’a bookn llrrlnTt will I'art* nnml whoii all of ihrOi »hiill 
be hia own. It would phniao you.** Houthry wrilrw to Ihh 
old comrade, Bedford, “to atndi a iliHpliiy *»f lilmiry 
wealth, wliieh ia at <meo the prhh’ of my oy«% find llio joy 
of my heart, and the foiid of my miml; itniomh tiu*re iliiin 
Tnetaphorically, meat, drink, and elollir^i for mo imd mine. 
I verily helievo that no one in my wa.^ over »o rirli 

before, and I am v«»ry mire tliiit no luie in any «lnlioii lifid 
ever a more thorough enjoyment of rklie^i of imy kind or 
in any way<,“ 

Southey *a BpimWi and !*ortugue«’ rollrriiuti - if ilrlier*>i 
great library be nnide— wiw pr*»f»iilily the mont reiiiiirk^ 
able gathering of aiielt bookn in tin? of imy 

private peraon in thiB country. It inrhnifit Mn-rrnl mmi' 
tlBcripte, aome of which were display ed wilti ttiie 
tion upon bmrfcta. Ikiok*! in white ntid gold ■■■ or 

parchment imund, with gilt lellering in the old 
type which Southey loved— were armiigiMl in efl*’rliri? 
aitiona pyramid -wiw. Houtliey hiiiiMdf Innl iearfied tint 
myatery of bool-bindirig, and from iiiiii lii«* 
quired that art; the ragged volimie# %ferr' diw^eitilj eliiltimj 
in coloured cotton printa; Iheae, jiresriiling ii ^triinge 
patch -work of eolonrw, ipiitfl fillml tjim wlikdi wm 
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knowti an the. (lottonian Library. “ Paul,” a book-room oo 
tlu‘ ^i»:rt>un<bil(>or, bad been ao called because “ Peter,” the 
or^an roorn, was robbed to fit it with books. ‘‘Paul h 
a tuonfort to ur, and being dressed up with Peterk 
propcaiy, malam a moat respectable appearance, and receives 
tltat attcad.ion which is generally shown to the youngesi 
(‘hild. The study has not actually been Petered on Paul’s 
a<'.c(»unt, but there lias been an exchange negotiated wind 
w(^ think is for their mutual advantage. Twenty gilt vol 
from timler the * Beauties of England and Wales, 
have hetm marehed down -stairs rank and file, and thei: 
place HU{>pliod by the long sot of Lopo do Vega with greci 
bneks,” 

Houthey’s books, as bo assures his ghostly monitor b 
the (hlloqum^ were not drawn up on his shelves for dia 
play, liowever much the pride of the eye might be gratifie< 
in !>c»holding them ; they were on actual service. Geuei 
fitionH might pass away before some of them would agaii 
fitid a read<*r ; in their mountain homo they were pri2:e( 
and known m perhaps they never had been known before 
N«»t a f<‘W of the voliuncH had been cast up from the wrec‘ 
of family <ir convent libraries during the Revolutior 

Yondi^r Acta Hanetormn belonged to the Capuchincs 2 
(Jhiud. This book of St. Bridget’s Revelations, in whic 
liot only fill the initial letters are illuminated, but ever 
cftpit4il tlinnigliout the volume was coloured, came froi 
<*arnu 4 it<' Ntmnery at Bruges. . . . Hero are bool 
friftn (kdbmi’H lilfrary ; hero otliers from the Lamoigne 
on<^. . . . Yonder Chronicle History of King D. Manocl,!: 
Biitniiun <le Coes; and yonder General History of Spar 
by KsUdian de Garibay, are signed by their respective a 
thors, . • . 'rids Ctipy of Casattbon’s Epistles was sent ■ 
me from Florence by Walter Landor. lie had perused 
H 
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carefully, and to that peniml wi? itro iiiilrlif.nl fur ntw <if 
the mostpleaftiug of hia Ckutvi^rMiitioriH. , , , lirp* In ii lnH»k 
with which Lauderdale ainumnl InniHelf, wlit-ii <>*5itiwell 
kept him in priaon in Windsor Ciottle. . , . Hero I iMmmn 
these gathered treasurers of Ihnoj the harvest id iiiitfiy geii- 
eratioM, laid up in my gamers: and when I g«i i«i the 
window, there is the lake, imd the circle of the riioiiiitnins, 
and the illimitjihlc sky.” 

Not a few of his hooka were de^el, and to livi» minnig 
these was like living among the tomlw f liidodd, this alwi 
is vanity,” Southey makes confession. But when Sir llioin* 
as questions, ‘‘Has it proved to you '* vexiition of spirit* 
also?” the Cumherhmd inowntiiifi-ilwelli^r hreaks forth: 
^*Oh nol for never can any maiiV life hiivii heen {inamHl 
more in accord with his own incliiiaiitms, mir more «n- 
swerably to his deain^a. K%cepting that jteiiee which, 
through God’s hifinitn mercy, is derived from a higher 
source, it is to litemtim% hiunfuily «|making, that I am In*- 
holden, not only for the means of awlisiulcnce, hut for 
eveiy blessing which I enjoy; health of miml nml fidivily 
of mind, contentment, cheerfulness, conlinuiil etiijiloymefif., 
and therefore continual pleasim*. Smtpwtmti cdo imUm 
0mtm m f m tmlkmn ; and tlds, m llacofi Imn wiid mul 
Clarendon repimtiHl, is the benefit that a sliiditum tiiaii en- 
joys in retirement” Biich a grave gkdiiew iiiulcrlay all 
Soufliey’a frolic tnomk, and in union with « e|iMir‘«igtited 
acceptance of the condition* of hmmn liiippiiitw—dlii iit» 
evitable shocks, its transitory iialure m fur im it lwl«iigi In 
man’s life on earth— »made up pari €if tiin Imtiiltial temiMw, 

Southay comwed from page to psg« with a grrytioiimf* 
speed ; a tiny t penctlliHi in ilm rnargiii mmmi h* Itidiimto 
what might be requiredl for fiitiir©' tm% lio hitd 

learnt from Miss Tyler long .ago; amt by h# 
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quiRul hin method. On a slip of paper which serNred as 
marker he would note the pages to which he needed to re- 
turn, In the course of a few hours he had classified and 
arraisged everything in a book which it was likely ho 
would evi^r want. A reference to the loss important pas- 
sages sufticed; those of special interest were transcribed 
by Ills wife, or one of his daughters, or more frequently 
by Southey himself; finally, tlieso transcripts were brought 
togeth(‘r in paekets under such headings as would make it 
easy to discovtu' any portion of their contents. 

Such was his ordinary manner of eviscerating an author, 
but it was otherwise with the writers of his affection. On 
some— »Rueh as Jackson and Jeremy Taylor — ‘Mie as 

ho exiiresHcd it, ‘‘ slowly and carefully, dwelling on the 
pag«5, and taking in its contents, deeply and deliberately, 
like an epicure with his wine ‘searching the subtle fla- 
vour.’ ” Huch chosen writers remained for all times and 
acasoni faithful and cherished friends : — 

“ With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woo; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thankful gratitude.” 

If I wen^ confined to a score of English books,” says 
Souiliey, “ Hir Thomas Browne would, I think, be one of 
thorn ; nay, probably it would bo one if the Bclcc.tion were 
cut down to twelve. My library, if reduced to those 
Inmnds, would consist of Bhakspearc, Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Milton; Jackstjn, Jeremy Taylor, and South; Isaac 
Wnlton, Sidney’s Arcadia, Fuller’s Church Iliatory, and 
Bir Thomas Browne ; and what a wealthy and well-stored 
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mind would tluit nmn liiivo, wliiit iiii inoxtiaitMlihlo ro«i»r« 

voir, wlmt a Biuik of Knglmul to tiniw iijHui fi»r 
thouglits and delightful fOinticintitUH* whu hlitnilil Imvc^ fin! 
upon thorn r It niuiit havo gone iiiiril in 

making out tluB liai, to exoludii aiid 

if the choice were md liinitt‘d to writtni iii .KiigliHli, 

tho Utopia would have urgctl \in rlium it* With 

IcBB difficulty ho could ^kip ilm wlo4o of tho cighifeiith 
ccmtiiry. From Smnmm Aifmmlm to Thi? Tiink\ wm 
no EngliBh poem which held ii forcmoHl place in Ihh 
teem. Berkeley ami Buth'f he valued highly ; luii Uid»eri 
South Boomed to him Iho hu^i of tlu^ nice of itie gtaulH, 
An ancestral conncMjtion with wiw not n mnivm of 

pride to Bouthoy ; !m rospoeted neither tin* |ildii»Ho{iher*s 
politics nor his mataphysiuH; still, it is phmsiuit» lie wys, in 
Imat of somebody betwmui onti's self and Attain who hiw 
loft a name. 

Ifour volumes of what ant called Houthey’s (hmmim- 
place Bmikn have Inam published* eiintniidug soiiie three 
thouiand doul»le*columii pages; arul lhf«se nre^ hut a seha*- 
tion from the total iuhsh of hi« lriiii?irript.ti, tl is itiipnwi- 
ble to give a notion t»f a miHctillimy drawn front s«i wide- 
ranging a survey of ptietry* hiogrit|iliy» history, tnivehi, lie 
pogtaphy, divinity, not in English iilofif% Init tiino in 
French, Italian, Hpanish, ForliigueM'. Vet ei'rluifi lunin 
linos oiin be triieiMl wltich give mmw imiiiiiifig U* ilm hiign 
aecumulation. It is tfm^y to |wreinvt^ thai the eollrcttit 
wrought under an historical hm% aiid lhal muid, lileriiry, 
and eccleiiiwticttl history were ifie direetioiii its wlilcli llw 
lufttorical tendency found tU jilsy. Hiirli work i»f iritti*’ 
scribing, though it did not nmi Hoiillioy*« iifitoi, mm » re* 
lief to liis mind after the eneiteniifiil «f riifii|n*:»iii«irt, ifid' 
some of it may iiam for a kind of hiisy itlleiie;i«. ; liui iiiciii 
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of hi.H iransrripia were made with a definite purpose — that 
of furiuHhinix materials for work cither actually accomplish- 
ed or Ht.ill in prospect, when at last the brain grew dull 
aiul the lingers slack. “ I am for over making collections,” 
lu‘ writes, “ and storing up materials which may not comd 
into UB(^ till the (Ircudc Calends. And this I have been do*' 
ing for fiv<‘.-an(btweTity years I Tt is true that I draw daily 
upon my boards, and should be poor without them; but 
in prudenct^ I ought now to ho working up those materials 
rntht^r than adding to so much dead stock.” When Tick- 
nor visited him in 18 10, Southey opened for the young 
American his great Imtulles of manuscript materials for the 
I/kion/ <}/ Piiriugttly and the Jlktory of the Portuguese 
Mast Imlm, Bouthey had charmed him by the kindness 
of his reception ; hy the air of culture and of goodness in 
liis home ; l>y his talk, bright and eager, “ for the quickness 
of liis mind exj)re8scH itself in the fluency of his utterance; 
and yet Im is ready upon almost any subject that can bo 
propoHc’d to him, from the extent of his knowledge.” And 
now, wlnm Tieknor saw spread heforc him the evidence 
of sucli um‘xamphHl industry, a kind of bewilderment took 
poHHCHsion of him. ^SSouthey,” lie writes in his diary, ^‘is 
certainly an extraordinary man, one of those whoso char- 
imters I firnl it difiicult to comprehend, hocauso I hardly 
know how such ehmumts can bo brought together, such ra- 
{lidity of miml with such patient labour and wearisome ex- 
neiness, so mild a disposition with so much nervous excita- 
bility, ami a poetical talent so elevated with such an im- 
momo mass of minute, dull learning.” 

If Tieknor had been told that this was due to Epictetus, 
it miglit have {>u^?55led him still more ; hut it is certain that 
only tlirougli the strenuouH appliance of will to the forma- 
tion of clmnicter could Houtlny have grown to bo what he 
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mvmm. 


friiAi*. 


was. He had early been {M>saeMed hj the Iwlief that In? 
must ttot permit himsidf Uf heenme the nr the victim 
of sensibility^ but that in the little wnriil niim there are 

two powers ruling by a Divine riglit- -ri^iiwni iind ctui- 

science, in loyal obediemre whtidi lirii uur highest free» 
dom. Then, too, the circunistanees tif iil'e |iri»i»{'iled 
him to aelf-miwtery aiul Hidf-ituitiiigemiutt Tliiit he shmild 
every day overlnke a vani amount id wi»rk, wriii not left to 
his choosing or declining— it was n mailer of neecHMity ; to 
accomplish this, ht? must gel all poH^^ible iMlviininge out of 
his rapidity of intidlect and his energy of feeling, iiinl nt 
the same time he must never put an injnriiHW strain on 
these. It would not do for Hunt hey to burn away io-ilny 
in some white flame of eicdteinent the nerve which he 
needed for use UMimrrow. He ecnilci not afforcl to pmm 
a sleepless night. If his fie.e ghwed nr his bruin ibrob- 
bed, it was a warning Uiat ho hml gone far onotigb. lti« 
very susceptibility in nervous exdieiiient remleriHl caiiii«in 
the more requisite*. William Taylor hail cnmpiiml him 
to the mimosa. HarJitt nuiieinU^reit him wilti a c|nivef- 
ing lip, a hectic flush ujmn his cheek, ii roving fire in hm 
eye, a Moon glance, a look at once tii4|iiring iiml tlejeciiHl 
Crabb Robinson found in him a likiuirwi to Hhriley, 
Humphry Davy hiul proved the linemms of his w^n^ibibly 
by that odd neurtmmter, the nitrons oxide. ** Ttie initJi 
is,” writw Southey, *Hlmt though atiiim fiersoiis, whcwe 
knowledge of mo is aciircely skiir-deep* i Iwvi! im 

nerves, bocauM I have great solf^coiiiroi m far m r«‘gtirdi 
the surface, if it were not for gntitl self^iinttingeiitifiit, ami 
what may be callod a atrict iniellifcitiiil n-^giiiiein I utiiuild 
very soon be in a deplotmbkt tlalii of wl«t » mile*! 
disewe, and this would have Iumih lli© any tinni iliiriiig 
the last twenty years.” And ^ain : A iimii Iwl better 
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break a boiio, or v.vm loao a liirib, than shake his nervous sys- 
tem. I, who never talk about my nerves (and am supposed 
to have none by persona who see as far into mo as they do 
into a atone wall), know thia.’’ Boutlioy could not afford 
to play away his health at hazard, and then win it back in 
the lounge of sonic foreign watcring-placo. Ilis plan, on 
the contrary, was to k(K‘p it, and to think about it as little 
as poHsible. A siiighi prescription sufficed for a lifc-timo 
~In labare qHh\s, ‘‘ I think I may lay claim,” lie says, 
to the praise of selbmanagement both in body and mind 
witliout paying too mm‘.h aUtiniion to either — exercising a 
diseaaed watchfulness, or playing any tricks with either.” 
It would not have been difficult for Soutlicy, with such a 
temperament as his, to have wrecked himself at the outset 
of his career. With beautiful foiled lives of young men 
Bouthey bad a peculiar sympathy. But the gods somc- 
timoa give white hairs as an aureole to their favoured 
ones. Perhaps, on the whole, for him it was not only 
more prudent Init also more chivalrous to study to be 
quiet ; to create a homo for those who looked to him for 
security; to guard the happiness of tender women; to 
make smootli ways for the feet of little children ; to hold 
hiinda in old age with the friends of his youth; to store 
his mind witli treasurem of knowledge; to strengthen and 
chasten his own lieart; to grow yearly in love for his 
country and lu^r veimral>Ic hcritfigo of manners, virtue, 
laws ; to adii to lier literature the outcome of an adult in- 
tellect anti (diara(d.er ; and having fought a strenuous and 
skilful figlit, to fall as one whose sword an untimely stroke 
has ihattered in his hand. 


vnAvmii V. 


WAYS OF IJFK AT KKswirij IHCKI — Ih;IO (ftmiinumi). 

The kxturo of Houthi^y’s lifo wiiji iunft»rin, llso riniiul 
from inorrunK till rrpmtiHi it«rlf with murli ri3|^- 

ularity, that inw day niay m rrprimimiiilivti tif a 

thouBand. W« poHnowA hin ri*rur<i «»f hi»w iht? wjtkiriK 
hours went by wliun ho wim alHitti thirty y«»itr« iitid 

a aimilar roccml writtcm whoii hn mm twiro tfiat If in 

surroundings had ohangod in tin* nioiin iinil ho ldm» 
aelf had clutngud; tlm grout biiro romii wtiirli h«’ timid 
from tho fiwt m a «iud)% fnmh jdiwkrrd in 1^04, with Ilia 
trowcsblinoH on ilio soiling jdarrod hy Uio thmn i*f witit.or» 
containing two cimirs ami n liuli! Iiilda— ** i«id hrl|i rim!** 
ho oxcliiims, ** I look in it liko a atH*k-rt»tdn in ii rlmridt ” 
—this roorn had rcootwh long |h:m, ie,ii lining of 

comely books, its wliito and gedd jiyraiiiid*i, it* brni’krK 
its chcriahod jiortraik. The of ili«^ iliidy liiid 

the same spare friimn, lha mitiio anjutet of liglilnomfi innl of 
strength, tki imino fnll cyohrows nhiidowirig llio itiirk- 
brown eyes, the aarnii variotisly axpnmjiivo niti«*iikr iiiotilli ; 
the youtliful wildncw in Ida eoiiitkiiaiiro liitil givifti 
to a thoughtful expreanion, and tlio thiiiitlitiil Imir tlill 
clustering over hm great brow wiiiw| wldla Wlial^> 
ever had changad, Ida liabila^— liei^cr Id* tymnl#—" 
remidnad, with sonic variittioiis in dclail, lts» imtiiff. ” My 
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he writcB to a friend not very long after liis ar- 
rival in Keswick, ^^arc as regular as those of St. Dunstan’s 
(juarter- boys. Three pages of history after breakfast 
((U|uivaU‘nt to five in small quarto printing); then to 
trauHcribe and copy for the press, or to make my selec- 
tions am! biographies, or what else suits my humour till 
(liunerdinu*. ; from dinner to tea I read, write letters, see 
the newspaper, and very often indulge in a sicst^i — for 
«lc;ep agre(‘H with me. . . . After tea I go to poetry, and 
correct, and rewrit, e, and copy till I am tired, and then 
turn to anything (‘Iso till supper; and this is my life — 
which, if it be not a very merry one, is yet as happy as 
heart could wish.” ‘‘See how the day is disposed ofT’ 
l>egins the later record; “I get out of bed as the clock 
HtrikcH six, and shut the house-door after mo as it strikes 
H{*ven.* After two hours with Davies, home to breakfast, 
after which Outhbert engages mo till about half-past ten, 
and when the post brings no letters that cither interest 
t)r trouble mci (for of the latter I have many), by eleven I 
have done witli the newspaper, and can then set about 
what is properly the business of the day. But letters 
nn\ often to be writtem, and I am liable to frequent inter- 
ruptions; so that tlierc are not many mornings in which 
I mn command from two to three unbroken hours at the 
desk. At tw«) 1 take my daily walk, be tlio weather what 
it may, and wlum tlie weather permits, with a book in my 
Itimd ; dinner at four, read about half an hour ; then take 
to tlie sofa with a diHerent book, and after a few pages 
get my soundest sleep, till summoned to tea at six. My 
best time during the winter is by candle-light; twilight 

* L f., to go to Daf Itii^ Imlgings ; Davies, Dr. Bell’s Secretary, was 
engagtnl In arranging a vast accumulation of papers with a view to 
forwarding Scjuthny In hia Ufn of Ml 

' 6 
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lmM\ 

interfereB with it a liiiltS mmmi of ecmipimy 

1 can never count upiut an cvniinic'a Wi^rk. Hiipiirr at 
half “• pant nim\ after whirii I vnul mi li^iir, ami ilitui tti 
bc(i Tht^ greatimt part «»f ttty iium^elliiliinHiH wtirk ii cltiiio 
in the othlH luul ciitla of tinie/' 

It waa part of KtHiilu^yV rcginu'ii to earry on mn-cml 
workn at once; thia ho fouinl to Im ov.tmomy of liini% itmt 
ha beruived it nccc#iHijiry for the |irtmu*valioii i*f lii?^ hriiltli. 
Whenever one olijcct tuiiircly t*cen|»ifH| hin liltriitiun* ti 
haunted him* oppreamHl him, troiililrd Inn ilroiiniH. TIw 
remedy waa aimple— ti> do one thing in the iin»fning, an- 
other in the evening. To ky clown poetry and premnitly 
to attack history maima fwimilile, ami no ill pidicy fur one 
who is forced to take all he cun out of Iiititmdf; Init 
Southey would turn froiii otni poniicid Iheititi to anolfmr, 
and could day by day adviince with a pair of e|ncs. This 
wai a source of unfailing wonder to I#iin<l«»r, ** Wheti I 
write a poem,” he laya, “ my hmrl and idl my feetinp tire 
upon ii . . . High poems will not admit tlirlaiiuii/* Lit- 
tle by little was Boutheyk way, and so he got on with 
many thiagi. ** Ijfi^t night,** he writes to lledford, ” I be- 
gan the Preface [to ^peemmm of Aaf/lii/i / Wri | liiti-' 
ml And now, Orosvtmor, l«?t me tell yon wlmt I Itnv© to 
do. 1 am writing— L 7%^ //iirtory of l*orluijni ; Thi 
Chmnkk of ih« €id ; »l* The Vurm if Akhmnm ; 4. Mm* 
pristldM L$ttim IaH.»k you, all lln^se / nw wriliiig. . . . 
By way of interlude cornea in this jin,d«ctn I Km*! sweiir, 
and bid me do one tiling at m lime.. I lidl you I caii*! 
ailoni to do one thing at a tiiiiti~ii«i tmr two tmiltiiir; 
and it b only by doing many thiiigi tlial I iiuiitrivii to tlo 
HO much: for I cannot work long Icigeilinr iit aiiylhiiig 
witliout hurting myiolf, and m I clo iiverytliiiig by !ii»t«; 
than, by the time I am lii^ of on©, nij imlimikm for 
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imother m cotm mwnd:^ A strong, deliberate energy, ac- 
cordingly, is at the back of all Southey’s work ; but not 
that blind creative rapture which will have its own way, 
aiul li‘avoH its subject weak but appeased. “ In the day- 
time I labmircHi;’ says Landor, ‘‘ and at night unburdened 
iny Houl, shedding many tears. My Tibemis has so shaken 
me at last tliat the Iciist thing affects me violently.” 
Houtliey shrank ba('.k from such agitations. A great Eliz- 
abetliiiu poet is destudbod by one of his contemporaries as 
inm sUtidiug 

** Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.” 

Houthey di<l not wade so far; ho stepped down calmly 
until the smooth waters touched his waist; dipped seven 
titnci, fuid returned to the bank. It was a beautiful and 
im elevating rite ; but tbo waves sing with lyric lips only 
in the midmost stream ; and he who sings with them, and 
as swift m they, need not wonder if ho sink after a time, 
faint, breathless, delighted. 

Authorship, it must be remembered, was Southey’s trade, 
the business of his life, and this, at least, he knew how to 
conduct well Tt) l>e a prophet and call down flame from 
heaven, and disappear in a whirlwind and a chariot of fire, 
i« sublime ; Imt prophets can go in the strength of a sin- 
gle mcml for more days and nights than one would choose 
to name in this incitalulous age, and, if they eat, there are 
riivena to bring them food. No ravens brought loaves to 
CIreta Hall; and Bouthey had an unprophet -like craving 
for the crc?atufi5 comforts of beef and bread, for wine if it 
might bo liiid, and at supper for one meditative tumbler 
of punch or black - currant rum. Besides, what ravens 
Wire tiviir pledged to ftsed a prophet’s sisters-in-law, or his 
niiphiwi and nieces! Let it be praise enough for much 
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of Bouthry’ft perforionnt^<* tliut. ho <li*i i(«ioil w'tirk tn work ' 
oianliko fanhion. Tt> nhifl know!i't|_i^i» hiio iiior«^ oniivoi} - 
iimt ponithm^ into muior la* utusaporljitii norviro fit itiait' 

kiiid In th« gathorin^ <tf Soy||i«>y !»u|,|i Mwift 
and paiiont in an oxintordinary dron-t* ; ho wont ofioii 
alono^ and ho wont far; in art. of rxpo‘4itiin ho %ym 
unmirpaHHod ; and hin tlno moral fooling imtl proftniiid 
nymputhy with oloiiiontary jimtioo oroatod, a*i i|iiinrry 
Imn t)hm‘rvt‘d, a houI iindor what oko mii^ht woll In* diianii-' 
inaUuh Miltonit*nliy/* tho nh.H of d«*ath/* Fr«n!i flio mond 
in^if of hirt ptmn to iho maaiiat road iiii^ idotid of Iuh proitf^ 
nlientH, attondini^ as ho roial to ilio fall of riadt word tijion 
the cmr, Houtlu'y had a oiin* ft»r iwrrytliin,|^ tfwit 

Hurvod to inako liin work rigliL Hit wr^di^ at n modi'ratii 
paon; rn*wroUs wndo a tliirti timo Jf it ».ia*inist itoniriitdo,* 
corroctod with ininuti? Hiiprrvi^ion. Hi’ i4rroift|ili»hi*»{ mi 
much, not her-iinso ho produord with nrii’\iiiitplod raiddity, 
but bacaimo lio worked ri'gnlarly* and m-v^r foil n 
mood of apathy <ir immii. Nt» {irriotln f»C tmiprstimim 
vacancy lay botwotm his periods of pntii’iit lnhoiir, thm 
work always ovnrhippiHi mio!hor»-!liUH, iliiii flni idlo day, 
the begetter of m» many drm*r*$i!atilA, nrvrr ciiiiie* 
But let UH hoar the eraftnmiwi giving a m the knnek 

of authorship to his brother, l>r, Henry H«nilhryi win* Inia 
a notion of writing aoiiudhing «« tin’ t Vusiidrs : 

^*Now than, auppoaing that yon will .md tilifUii 

the Onmdm^ l will give you anet* clirrriimw in the art «»f 
torical l>ook»keopl«g m may anve lime ntnl fnriiiiiite khotir, 

‘‘Make your writlng-himka In t«iol,«-’fi|i i|tiitrt«t, mml write 
on only one iide of a leaf; tiniw n line limvii the iiiitrgiii, 
marking off ipaee emough for ymir referriiren, wlilrli pliotild 
be given at the end of cveij imnigrapli ; iioiing page., Iiniik, 
or chapter of the author rcfemHl In, Tiib «iliiiitciir.« li iitrw 
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.hainuuUid, (iiKl you will yourself find it useful; for, in tran- 
wrihinK' or in correcting proofs, it is often requisite to turn to 
tli(! original authorities. Take the best author; that is to 
way, th(! (m<( that has written most at length of all the wiginal 
authors, upon the particular point of time on which you are 
(>mplo.Vfcl, and draw up your account from him ; then, on the 
opposite, page, correct and amplify this from every other who 
haw written on the same subject. This page should be di- 
vided into two (columns, one ofabout two-thirds of its breadth, 
the ol,lu>r the renvaining one. You are thus enabled to add 
to your midltmiH. 

of hooks you Hhould liavc for your geography; 
that *m to Hay, for tuillerting descriptions of all the principal 
HC(uum of ar,ti<ni (whi(di uuist be done from books of travels), 
their nit nation, their Htrength, their previous history, and in 
the twU% tlieir prtment state, f Anotlier book— he adds in a 
Hu!>i4(M|U{mt letter — you must keep Ibr the bibliography of 
ycnir mibjcct.] 

'riicMo tloHcriptions you can insert in their proper places 
when you tranH(‘rib(5. Thus, also, you should collect accounts 
of the iliflVrent trib(*H and dynaBties which you have occasion 
to inerition. In this maiuujr the information which is only 
to he ijfot lit piecemeal, and oftentimes incidentally, when you 
are looking for something else, is brought together with least 
tmuhle, and almost imperceptibly. 

** All relative matter not absolutely essential to the subject 
sluiuld go in the form of supplementary notes, and these you 
iiiiiy make a» amusing as you please, the more so, and the 
more curknw, the better. Much trouble is saved by writing 
thmn on Hcparah^ btlH of paper, each the half of a quarter of 
a foolHcap Hheet ' - numbering them, and making an index of 
them ; In this manner tlmy arc ready for use when they are 
wanteft. 

It wip noma time before I fell unto this system of book- 
keitpifig, and I balieva no bettor can be desired. A Welsh 
irliid might com|)rtihead all the rules of style. Say what you 
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ha^o to say im m m iftkflu ns iMisMililr, 

and as mmmymhl^ m lif^ssiEkn atui liiki^ im t>llirr thoiight 
about it Omit nono of Ihtw rirt*iiiii.s|iiiim*i wblrh 

give life to namilitm» ami bring iild tnmimm, <ild feelings^ 
and old tinu*s before your eyes.’^ 

Winter was Houilu*y's harvent season. Then for weeks 
no visitor knoeked at ikvU Ifalh exrept jirrlwifw Mr* 
Wordsworth, wh«> hud |ilt.»dtted all tin" way from Ryilal tm 
his indefatigable legs. But in summer intemiptioiw were 
frequent, and Southey, who had tinn* everything, hud 
time to spare not only for frieuiB but for slrnngers. The 
swarm of lakers was, intleed, mit what it h now-a-iliiys, but 
to a studious man it wits, perlin|w, not l«'‘ss formldfible. Ily 
Gray’s tiim^ tlte seeret of the lakes find lieen found iiut ; 
and if the visitors were fewer, they were less swift ujum 
the wing, and their rank or fame idien untitled lliein to 
particular attention. iUmnwimt eomdies rolled iiito Kes- 
wick, luggagedfwleti ; tfm American arrived wniietiiiitm to 
make sure that DerwentwaU^r would not be iidsmtd <iui «if 
Lake Miidugan, sometimes King iieorgeV liiiinmb^; 

and cultured Ammmm were parlirntiirly welcome to 
Soutliey. r/mg-viication nuuliiig-|iiiriieH from Clxford find 
Cambridge—known fimong the good rtimlatrlaml folk «!i 
the “ catlmdrals ” — nmtle Keswick ii resort. Writ f«ir 
them if, provided with m intrtwluetion, they weri^ iiiidlcil 
to dine at Greta IBd), wen! permitted to gw on the 
choice old Bpanianls, and to ecniviw! with I lie laiipiateV 
stately Editli and her learmat criiisim to tlietii if, 

after the antanglernenU «if ii Grttt^k or descrintiorii 

of the temperate man and the miigriitfiirfioini iiiati, lliejr 
sought to restore their tomi by ii eitt^worryiiig enfieiliticiii 
among the eottagw of Keswick. SiUiitiey’i cliwsl giciwiid, 
his eye cliirkaiied and fla»h«d, if he cliaticedi tci wilintw cm- 
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city ; Botno of the Cambridgo ‘‘ cathedrals ” who received 
a letter (ioiiccming cats in July, 1834, may still boar the 
murk of its Icjiidod thong in their moral fibre, and be the 
better for poBHCHning Southey’s sign-manual. 

A young step-child of Oxford visited Keswick in the 
winter of 1811-12, and sought the acquaintance of the 
author of Thalaha. Had Southey been as intolerant or 
as urmyinpathetic as some have represented him, ho could 
nt)t have endured the society of one so alien in opinion 
arul HO outspoken as Shelley. Hut courtesy, if it were 
nothitig more, was at least part of Southey’s aclf-rcspcct ; 
his intoloraiu'.o towards persons was, in truth, towards a 
certain ideal, a certain group of opinions; when hand 
touched hand and eye met eye, all intolerance vanished, 
and he was open to every gracious attraction of character 
and manner. There was much in Shelley that could not 
fful to interest Southey ; both loved poetry, and both felt 
the proud, secluded grandeur of Landor’s verso; both loved 
nu5n, and thought the world wants mending, though their 
plans of ndorm might differ. That Shelley was a rebel 
expelled from Oxford did not shock Southey, who hira- 
sedf had heem expelled from Westminster and rejected at 
Ohrisi Olmreh. Shelley’s opinions wore crude and violent, 
but tlneir spirit wm gemerous, and such opinions held by 
a youth in his teens generally moan no more than that 
his brain is working and his heart ardent. Shelley’s rash 
marrifige roininded Soutliey of another marriage, celebrated 
at Bristiil Hornet flftt^en years jigo, whicb proved that rash- 
ness is not always folly. The young man’s admiration of 
ThuMim spoke well for him; and certainly during the 
earlier weeks of their intercourse there was on Shelley’s 
part a becoming deference to one so much his siiporior in 
years and in learning, deference to one who had achieved 
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Intxr. 

inucli wliilo Shclloy Btill only drrmmn! ttf nvhyvmwnt. 
Boutliey thought ho miw in iho rovtiltititniary 
an imago of hin former Here/* he sii}'h, h a niuii 

at Keswiclv who upon me aa my own glmni wuiiltl th). 
Ho is juHt what I was in 1794. His liaiue 1 % Shelley* 
to the mmt\l)vT for Hlnm'lmm* , . . At preHiiif In,^ IwiH gut 
to tho Pantlieintic stage of }i!uIost»phy, iiinl tii iHnirHn 
of II week I expeet he will he a IhTkrleyan,. fur I hiive put 
him upon a oourm? of Herkeley* It has surpr’^etl liiiii n 
good deal to meet, for the lirnt time in Iuh life, with ii man 
who perfectly umh^rstamlH him and iloes him full jitniire. 
1 tell him that all the dilT«*rem‘e between %\n in that lie is 
nineteen and I am thirty-seve»n ; and I tlarewiy it will in»t 
bo very long before I almll aueceetl in eonvineing him flint 
he may bo a tnm plulosopher and do a great ileal of gootl 
with OOOOf. a year; the thotiglil of wliieh trrnililes him u 
groat deal more at present tliiin over tho want of sixpimee 
(for I have known anch ii want) did me/* Therii were 
other differenooa between Ilohert Btndhey ami the ineoii* 
itant star that paamal by Oretii Hall than tliat e»f yeart, 
Southey had quickly loanifal to put a bound It* Ida dtmirea^ 
and within that bound to work out for IdiiiMdf it 
sion of measureleas worth. It seeinetl to 1dm part t>f a 
man’s virtue to adherer loyally U> the lioiid sigmnl fur eiieh 
of us whan wa antor life. Is our knowlciige liiiiilwb— . 
then let us strive within those lirnila. C*jtri Wit licvor liiy 
hands on tho absolute gooil—tlmn let m elierisli tho gijod 
things that are oum. Do we hold our ileareii piwmmiion* 
on a limitod tenure — that is hank- but is it not in lliii 
bond! How faint a loyalty m his who iiiendy yiebl* obe- 
dience perforce 1 let «« imther east in our will, iiiiitdiillitimte 
and whole, with that of our div in® Irfcmder ; Mmnmm etmia 
—there is a heaTon &bom But 8tiell®|— the tiyiiiphokfiil 
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of mnno rudinnt anto-natal sphere— fled through his brief 
yt^ars (‘ver in pursuit of his lost lady of light ; and for him 
loyalty to the t)0iul of life Bccrnod to mean a readiness to 
forgt^t all things, however cherished, so soon as they had 
fuHilh‘d their Hcrviee of speeding him on towards the un- 
attainubh^. It could not but be that men living under 
nilirn so cliverHo should before long find themselves far 
iiHundt^r. fhit they parted in 1812 in no spirit of ill-will. 
Houtlu*y was already a state-pensioner and a champion of 
tlu^ p^ii’ty of ordtu* in the Quarterli/ Review; this did not 
prxwcmt the young apostle of Ulxjrty and fraternity from 
ontt'ring bin doors, and <‘njoying Mrs. Southey’s toa-cakes. 
Irish affairs wen^ earnestly discussed; but Southey, who 
had writitui generously of Emmett both in his verso and 
in tlui Qmrierii/f could not be hostile to one whose illu- 
siotm w(^ro only over -sanguine; and while the veritable 
Sout!u?y was before Shelley’s eyes, ho could not discern 
the dull liireling, the vetmmous apostate, the cold-blooded 
aasassifi, of frt'.edom conjured up by Byron and others to 
bear Southey’s name. 

Threat years later Shelley presented his Alastor to tlio 
Inundate, and Southey duly acknowledged the gift. The 
elder poet was never slow to recognize genius in young 
men, but conduct was to him of higher importance than 
genius; he dc*plored some acts in Shelley’s life which 
saemed to rc*KuIt directly from opinions professed at Kes- 
wick in I HU —opinions then interpreted as no more than 
tha iliHclain of cht‘ck« felt by every spirited boy. Southey 
heard no more from liim until a letter came from Pisa in- 
quiring wlicthcr Shelley’s former entertainer at Keswick 
were Ids recent critic of the Quarterly Review, with added 
comrnentp, courksous l)ut severe, on Southey’s opinions. 
The reply waa tlmt Southey had not written the paper, and 
10 ^ ‘ " 
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had never in wiy of hin writin^ii alludril !«» Shrilly in any 
way, A ioeoriil letter im eiii'h ilm ekl«*r 

wan {dimding* exluirtinic, wariuiiij ; the 
himaelf, luui rttiurnin^ to tlie litiJiek. the enrre* 

spondonco elided On Shelley ^ pari it wiw euiitluetAal wiiJi 
the eonrtoy which wiin imturid tn liiiii ; un iiuiic, in tlte 
Bpirit of one who wita eiirnestly a fnllnw- 

creature.’^ 

Much of Southey V iiiont valued 

wan given to liin correHpimilent-% Nii|»Mltnin*H plan id fin* 
Bwering letters, acct»rding to Iltittrririifii% %\m to let tlietii 
lie unopeiH*d fornix w-eekn, by which lime nime mit tif ten 
had itfwwen^d theinnelvtm, or had hccii iiii»»wi’rf4 hy Im- 
tory. Cokridge'a piiin— naya l)c yuinc«^y -"-wM aliorter; 
ho opened none, and iinawered niine* 1 o iiiiawer nil forth* 
with wan the hahit of Houthey, Thinking iluithtleia of 
their differeneoa in awcli iiiiin»r iinsriilitien iif life, C\ileridgo 
writes of Ilia brother- in ditw Atwaya employ ed, tiii 
friondrt find him id ways al leisure. No less punclinil in 
trifloH tfmn iteadfiisl in the performaiire of Idghesl dtiiieSi 
ho inftieta none of tlnw? Bfiml! paiim wlncli irri’guliir men 
scatter about them, mid which in the nggregale mi often 
bocomo formidable idistatde.fi both to hiipjiim^ss mid utility ; 
while, on the eontrary, he la*»iows all the jilr»urea iifid in- 
spires all that ease of mind tm itiosi? iirniifnl or roriiieeted 
witb him, which perfect eonsi#lenry anil (if siiidi » word 
might be fmineil) at*iiolute tMpiiiity in wiiiiill m 

in great concemi*, mmmi bill iiiifiin? ami l.iwtuw ; wlieti 
tliii, too, m ioftenet’l willimil kdfig wwlefieti by kiiidiieii 
and giinilentiii,” CMd iwdw^tl were sottie i»f llm tioitifiitiiii* 
cations for which tlm pnetdnnrmte, ilie 'fiiry mfuriiwir, and 
the loyd Mil of th« Church w» ilie mark. K«w » tdiirgy- 
man writei to fumkh him with Hcr*|it'iiriil iilii*l»licilii of 
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Thalaha; now another clergyman favours him with an 
ingenious paralUa between Kohaina and Nebuchadnezzar; 
now Boino anonyinouH person Boriously urges on Southey 
his duty of making a new version of the Psalms, and lay- 
ing it before the King to bo approved and appointed to 
be sung in elmre-hcs; now a lunatic poet desires his broth- 
er to pnamre for his title-page the names of Messrs. Long- 
man and Rees ; now a poor woman, wife to a blind Homer, 
would have him led carefully to the summit of I^arnassus; 
now a poor Knmch <Icvil volunteers to translate lioderick 
if the author will have the goodness to send him a copy 
—even a dcdcudive coj>y — which he pledges himself re- 
ligiouHly to return ; ntiw a Yankee, who keeps an exhibition 
at Philadelphia, modestly asks for Southey’s painted por- 
trait, which m very worthy a place in my collection 
now a herdsman in the vale of Clwyd requests permission 
to send Hpecirnens of prose and verse — his highest ambi- 
tion is the actjuaintanco of learned men; now the Rev. 
Pider Hall begs to inform Southey that ho has done more 
harm to the cause of religion than any writer of the age ; 
now a lover riKjuests him to make an acrostic on the name 
of a young lady— the lover’s rival has beaten him in writ- 
ing versos; enclosed is the honorarium. Southey’s ami- 
ability at this point gave way ; he did not write the acros- 
tic, and the money he spent on blankets for poor women 
in Keswick A society for the suppression of albums was 
proposed by Southey ; yet sometimes ho was captured in 
the gracious mood. Samuel Simpson, of Liverpool, begs 
for a few lines in his handwriting “ to fill a vacancy in his 
collection of autographs, without which his series must re- 
main for ever most incomplete,” The laureate replies: 

** Inasmuch aii you Bam, a descendant of Sim, 

For collecting handwritings have taken a whim, 
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Anil to ttw, Holwt Bouthry, pflition l»ivi» inutli*, 

In II em\ nm\ nirrlyin-nm-d iHtrr- ■ p«»i4t-|mHl 
That I to your aibiitu m grariou^i wou!«! Im 
Aa to fill up a pani^ thrrr appiuntni f»*r nii% 

Five couplrtH I t«*nti y<»u, by nut lU' fito NInr* - 
They will coat you in poatnpo a piuitiy it lino: 

At Koftwirk*i)rtot>cr tho aixthjhry wore done, 

One thouwind eight ImntlrtHl and twenty ittnl ont\'» 

Borne of Boulltey^H diHtrnetiona were of Itiaown inviting. 
Soon after hia arrival at Kenwiek^ ii tiny uthinio <if poonm, 
ontitled (Y{ft(m f/roac. littraeted Iuh ntlmtion; author 
w'lw an lUHlvrgriMluato of i'anihritlgr, Tlte Monihii^ 

%mw havitig niadf* itio diactn’iTy thiti ii rhy riled in «nii 
place hay an«i dit^ini^iwnl tlio lH»<ik riitiirni|i|«ouily. 
Southoy could not hear to think that tlio h^inm of ii lad f»f 
promise should ho hlnsled, and ho wrote lo Henry Kirko 
White,, cmcouniging him, and offering him help townrds a 
future Yolumo. 11m cruel tininess of the reviewer sat lieiiv- 
ily on the poor hoy\s spifit», nmi tlieM! iinexpertiMt wnrtls 
of choar came witli most grntefiil effect, It %mm iippeartal, 
however, ilmt Houtliey*s services tiitisi slight, for Ins new 
acquaintance was taken out of his hiimls l»y Mr. Hitiieiin, 
the nurmrig - fiitlier of Kvangelicfilistii, At iit> lime htel 
Southciy any leiinings towards tin* C tlapliiirii Beet; ami so, 
while he tried to Imi of use to Kirke While indiiwlly, their 
oorrespondanee cimsiaL When the lad, in every way lack* 
ing pith and iiihstnnce, nnd ripimiiig prtmiilurely in ii tieiii- 
ed atmoiphera, droopiMl and died, Htnithey mim noi willing 
that he ahoiild \m alingetlier ftirg«»lleii ; h« w-rote nffering 
to look over wtiiikver piijwirfi tlierw might U\ ninl in give 
an opinion on them. ** I town came a hiiiTiill,** lie i«4|fi f hip* 
pa, “tho sight of which lit«*rally tiwle my heart tielie slid 
my oyoi ovci^ow, for never did I ladwhl inch I'lrmifi cif htt- 
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inaii itulusiry. To innko nhort, I took tlie matter up with 
('.oileeted \m letters, and have, at the expt^nso of 
iitne than Bueh a poor fellow as inyscdf can very well 
nlTioal, dom^. what his fatnily aro very grateful for, and what 
I think th(^ world will thank mo for too. Of course I 
have doru' it gratuitoimly. . . . That I should heconic, atid 
that vohintarily too, an editor of Methodistical and C^alvin- 
istic hd.tt'rs, in a thit^g which, when I think of, (excites tlio 
Kanu^ sort of smile t hat the thought of my pension does.” 
A brief stalenumt that his own views on religioti differed 
widely fnnn thosc^. of Kirkc White sutrK'.ed to save South- 
ey’s iritegrity. ''Fhe genius of the dtmd poet ho overrated; 
it was an c^rror which tho world luis since found time to 
correct. 

This was but one of a series of many instances in winch 
Southey, stenunitig the pressure of his own engagements, 
asserted the right to he generous of his time and strength 
anti substance to tliose who had need of such heJp iis a 
s<nind heart and a strong arm can give. William Roberts, 
a Bristol hankKderk, dying of consumption at nineteen, left 
his only possession, some manuscript poems, in trust to ho 
publisljed for the benefit of a sister whom he passionately 
lovcal, HiUithey was consulted, and at once bestirred him- 
self on ladialf of the projected volume. Herbert Knowles, 
m orphan lad at school in Yorkshire, had hoped to go 
as a sizar to Bt. John’s; his relations were unable to send 
him; could he help himself by publishing a poemf might 
ho dedicate it to the laureate f The poem came to Boutluy, 
who found it ** brimful of power and of promise ;” he rep- 
resented to Herbert the folly of publishing, promised ten 
pounds himself, and procured from Rogers ami Ea-rl Spen- 
cer twenty more. Herbert Knowles, in a wise and manly 
letter, begged that great things might not be expected of 
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liim; Iw would not bo idlt%iiiH riirw^r lilimild be 

at IcMt reftpoctable: — **Bu!!!t!o it, thrii, t« miy, / l/iimX* i^tm 
from fny hmri; lot tiino aiui my fuiiiri) trll ititi 

rent’’ Death camo U> arldtruio brlwmi Iuh liupei* ittid 
foars. imim Dumiuttn% aiiMtlii’r atw a! tru rfiil- 

dron of a retired oHker, hvut of liin vrrm\ 

Southey’H opiiiioii on rerlaiii |ii»rli*’id pliiiin. rii?i frieitiin 
thought the law the beat profimMon ft*r hun ; lu»w rtnild 
ho make lib^ature help him ferwiin! in Ium profeHMioii | 
Southey again ativintHi agitliiai |iul4ieHtli»it/lnit by n welb 
timed eftort enahltHl Itim t<* enter Kmiimii'l i’ollegi^ Ilu* 
aautoy, after a brilliant promiM% lotik fever, ilinb and wfw 
buried, in fieknowltnigrneni of hii* eliiirm!l€*r iind taleidii^ in 
tho college ehnnieix When at Harr»»giil*^ in llie »wi«iijer 
of 1827 , Southey rrieeived a letter, wril.li*ii with nnieh iiichI* 
OBty and good feeling, fnnii Jidm Jiine.ti, an «4tl wrving» 
man; ho encloml a poetii on **Th«’ lCedbre.‘r%l,** iind %?cnild 
take tho lila^riy, if poriniUiHb to nffer utlier iiiiimnw'rijiii 
tor inspection. Tcnicht^a of iroe tibnervitijon ami niiiiiri'il 
fooling in the vemea on the little bird with look tilitiipie 
and prying Iieml and gentle iiffnbility j4eiiMid Htmiliey, 
and ho told Ida hninbb iipplieiint to wind hi.^ ininiiim’ripi 
book, warning him, however* not to expeet that siitdi |iof.iiii!i 
would plc'iwo the public-*-** the time for llieiii wim goiie by, 
and whotfmr the public hinl grown wifier in lliewi iiinliori 
or not, it had certainly become limn ttderiiiil iiiiil le** cliiir- 
itiibki.” Ily pfoctiring anhscrik^rn iind Iiiiit»i4f eoiilrib* 
uting an Introductory Easiiy on ihe liveii and works of t»iir 
Uncducatod Footi, Bouihey wvtiml a mleiider fortune for 
tlic worthy old man, who kid the table hoiip llm lea» 
ually bocauic ho IovikI HhmksjMmre anil lin? r,»iili4fr, or eiirrieti 
in his heiul Homo aimpk rhyiiMm of lii* oitii. Il 
Southey to show how iimcli itiloIlticliiiiJ j4eii.Miri* anti nsririil 
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improvomont connected witli such pleafiure are within reach 
of the humhloat ; thus a lesson was afEorded to those who 
would have the March of Intellect beaten only to the tune 
of J7a ira. ‘‘Before I conclude” — so the Introduction 
draws to an end — “ I must, in my own behalf, give notice 
to all whom it may concern that I, Robert Southey, Poet- 
hiureatc, being somewhat advanced in years, and having 
business enough of my own fully to occupy as much time 
as can bo devoted to it, consistently with a duo regard to 
health, do hereby decline perusing or inspecting any man- 
uscript from any person whatsoever, and desire that no ap- 
plication on that score may be made to mo from this time 
forth ; this resolution, which for most just cause is taken 
and hero notified, being, like the laws of the Medes and the 
Porsians, not to be changed.” 

It was some time after this public announcement that 
a hand, which may have trembled while yet it was very 
bravo and resolute, dropped into the little post-office at 
Haworth, in Yorkshire, a packet for Robert Southey. His 
bold truthfulness, his masculine self-control, his strong 
heart, his domestic temper sweet and venerable, his puri- 
ty of manners, a certain sweet austerity, attracted to him 
women of fine sensibility and genius who would fain es- 
cape from their own faltcrings and temerities under the 
authority of a faithful director. Already Maria del Occi- 
dent©, “ the most impassioned and most imaginative of all 
poetesses,” had poured into his ear the tale of her slighted 
love. Newly come from Paris, and full of enthusiasm for 
the Poles, she hastened to Keswick to see in person her 
sympathetic advisor ; she proved, says Southey, a most 
interesting person of the mildest and gentlest manners. 
With him she left, on returning to America, her Zophiel 
in manuioript, the publication of which he superintended. 
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ZophM^ Bmiih^y mi}%h by mmw Yiiriki^t' wuiiuin 
Charles Lainb breaks farth— as if tlirrt» hail btaai 

a woman eiipable of any thing sti grral !** in 

a woman of finer spirit, imcl onpabir of !iigln->r tilings tlmti 
Zrrphki^ adtlresHHl a letter to Ho!n*i1 Hoiiifiry, a.skiiig liii 
judgment of her powers m dimdi^Mod in the wltiidi 

she forwarded. Fi>r some weeks t'hiirloiio Ilrtmle wiiitinh 
nntil almoHt all ht»pe at a reply was At Iiiiglh llw 

verdict came, ('Imrhdte llroiile's ver»e wiih itHfuifftUy 
written with her left hand; her piiHuioniite tinpnlHrs, erosfi- 
cd and cheekeii by flery fiats of the wdll, would not iiund’d 
themselves int«i little staiuas; the little nimu/.m tiiust Im 
correct, thertdore they rmist rejeet sneh irregular hmntign 
and swift represHions of the heart Southey bn lielay in re- 
plying had been cansial by abseiiee fr«oii liumi.\ A lillli! 
personal knowledge of a poet in the derline »»f life might 
have tempered her imilinsiasm ; yet he is neither ii diwije 
pointiKi nor a discontenkHl man; she wilt never hear from 
him any chilling seritnms on the ies^t, At! is vanity ; the 
faculty of verse s!ie possesses in no inroiif^itterahle tfegree ; 
but this, since the lii»gintiing of the eeiilury, hiv^ gr»*w ii lit 
bo no rare posmmsion; let her bewnre of inaking litenilure 
her profession, check day-<lreaiiis* luitl find her chief tiiippi-* 
ness in her womanly duties; then she mny write jmeiry 
for its own sake, not in a spirit of emnhiiioii, imi tltr**iigtt 
a pasiion for cokbrity ; the less celebrity is niiiiwl at, llni 
more it ii likely t<J tlem^n'ed. ** Mr. Hmilliey*s letter,” 
said Charlotte Brtmtis many years iaicr, wm kitnl iiiid 
admirtbla, a littk alringeiit, hut il did iiio Htiii 

wrote again, itriving t«» repress a palpiiailrig joy iiid firitlc 
in tlio siibmiiiiiion to her t!irc<*l<ir*s mid tJie wicri* 

ficc of her cherishiai hojM« ; telling liiiii iiiprc of tier daily 
life, of her obedience U% the tlay*ii tfiity, lior cffurlt l<i l» 
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and sober: bad not ventured,” sbe says, 

hope for such a reply — so considerate in its tone, so noble 
in its spirit.” Once more Soutbey wrote, hoping that sbe 
would lot bira see her at the Lakes: “You would then 
think of me afterwards with tho more good-will, because 
you would perceive that there is neither severity nor mo- 
r<wono8s in the state of mind to which years and observa- 
tion have brought me. . . . And now, madam, G-od bless 
yoiL Farewell, and believe me to bo your sincere friend, 
Robert Southey.” It was during a visit to tho Lakes that 
Charlotte Bronte told her biographer of these letters. But 
Boutlmy lay at rest in Crosthwaite churchyard. 

“ My days among the dead are past ” — Southey wrote, 
but it ia evident that the living, and not those of his own 
houaehold alone, claimed no inconsiderable portion of his 
time. Indeed, it would not bo untrue to assort that few 
men have been more genuinely and consistently social, 
that few men ever yielded themselves more constantly to 
the pleasures of companionship. But tho society ho loved 
best was that of old and chosen friends, or if new friends, 
one at a time, and only one. Next to romping with my 
children, ho said, I enjoy a tHe-h-tUe conversation with an 
old friend or a nm, “ With one I can talk of familiar 
subjects wliich we have discussed in former years, and with 
the other, if ho have any brains, I open what to me is a 
new mine of thought.” MiHcellaneous company to a cer- 
tain extent disordered and intoxicated him. He felt no 
temptation to say a great deal, but he would often say 
things strongly and emphatically, which were better left 
unsaid. “ In my hearty hatred of assentation I commit 
faults of the opposite kind. Now I am sure to find this 
out myself, and to get out of humour with myself; what 
prudence I have is not ready on demand ; and so it is that 
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the society of any except iny frieiitb^ tlKnig!i it oiiiy tie 
Bweot in the mouth, m bitter in the beily,” When 
ridge, in their arguments, allowed him ii wonl, Huidliey 
made up in weight for what wi« wanting in iiieiisuni ; he 
saw ono fact cjuiekly, and iliirttiil at it like n greyhoiiinh 
Do Quincey han (h?serihed Ids conversation m less flowing 
and expanHivo ihati that of Wiirdsworift — iiuirii apt to 
clothe itself in a keen, sparkling, iiphorintie form; 
quontly sooner romiiig to an abrupt cloitr ; style 

his mind naturally prtmiptH him to adopt n trenehant, pttm 
gent, iwuleateti form of terse, glittering, stenugniplue Mur- 
toncos — sfiyings which have the nir of laying down th© bw 
without any kmm or privilege of iippeal, hiit iirt^ 

not meant to do so.’* Thti sgmo miinner. tempered and 
chastened by yiiiirs, can he reciigni?*ed in the pietiwi of 
Southey drawn by his friend Hir Henry Taylor :«-» 

**The characteristics of Ids as uf Ids appeiinuire, 

wore lightness ami strength, an may and hnppy coin|iostm^ 
an the accustomed mood, and mnett mobility at the smme 
time, so that he- (touhl he remltly excited Info any degree of 
animation In discounai, speaking, if the subjeri moved him 
much, with extriiortlinnry fire and fierce, ilioiigfi iilwnys In 
light, laconic Hcntences. When w iiiiived, the lliigrr»i of his 
right hand otten resttsl against hb mouth iind nidvrrcd 
through nervous sumuqU-ildlity. But excitiilile m he wii» in 
convaimtion, he was never angry m Irritiihle ; nor mn llirre 
b(i any greater mistake concendiig him tliaii llnit iiiln wlili'fi 
some persona have faltim w^hen they have iiifrrrrch friuii the 
fiery vehamenca with which ha emdd give mimmrti to iiiortti 
anger in voria or proaa, that ha wm piiwimallj Ul4mnpeml 
or irascible. Ha was, in truth, a iiitn wlifiiii It w*« lumh 
ly posslbla to quarrel with or ofend aiwl face to 

face. , , . Ho wm avtirso from argumaniilltitt, witl wtmltl mm- 
monly quit a iubjact, whim It wm pining itilii tint ilitiit, 
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with a tiiiiet and good-humoured indication of the view in 
which lie resti^d. lie talked most, and with most interest, 
about liooks and about public affairs ; loss, indeed hardly at 
all, about the characters and qualities of men in private life. 
In the Hoci(5ty of strangers or of acquaintances, he seemed to 
take more interest in the subjects spoken of than in the per- 
sons present, his manner being that of natural courtesy and 
general benevolence without distinction of individuals. Had 
tliere lituni some tincture of social vanity in him, perhaps he 
would have been lirought into closer relations with those 
whoui he nu^t in society ; but though invariably kind and 
careful of their feelings, ho was indifferent to tlie manner in 
which they reganU^d him, or (as the phrase is) to his effect in 
s<iciety ; and they might, perhaps, bo conscious that the Idnd- 
nesB they received was what liowed naturally and inevitably to 
all, that they had nothing to give in return which was of value 
to him, and that no individual relations were established.” 

How deep and rich Southey’s social nature was, his pub- 
lished correspondence, somo four or five thousand printed 
pages, Uills aufllciently. These letters, addressed, for the 
most part, to good old friends, are indeed genial, liberal of 
sympathy, and expecting sympathy in return*, pleasantly 
egotistic, grave, playful, wise, pathetic, with a kind of strin- 
gent pathos showing through checks imposed by the wiser 
and stronger will Southey did not squander abroad the 
treasures of his affection. To lavish upon casual acquaint- 
ance the outward and visible signs of friendship seemed 
to him a profaning of the mystery of manly love. ‘‘Your 
feelings,” he writes to Coleridge, “ go naked ; I cover mine 
with a l)ear»skin ; I will not say that you harden yours by 
your mode, but I am sure that mine arc the warmer for 
their clothing.” With strangers a certain neutral courtesy 
iorved to protect his inner self like the low leaves of his 
own holly-tree : 
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Below, a eirclliig iu Imivm imi »m& 

Wrinkled niul keen ; 

No grazing ciatlw tlinHigh their prirkly rotiiid 
Can reacdi to wound 

but to tboaa of wboao goodnoaa and lovi^ ho wm well m- 
iurod, thera were no protiH^ting »jnne.«: 

*4hmth^ at home amhl my frIendM Td bo, 

Like the high hmvea U|ioii the ILillydmC’ 

“Old frienda and old hooka, ■’* he any a, * are the thing* 
that this world aflforda (I like idd wtna alao), ami in itin»ii 
I am riclior than mo»t men (the wine eieepled}/* In tliii 
group of BouthoyV friemK flmt alrikim «»nr» ia, nol 
that they are men of gimina— •aUhongli Ihe gnmp inrhidoa 
Wordaworth, and and Henry IWhir •--but ihnt they 
at© good men. No one Indieved more iborougldy limn 
Southey that goodneii b a WiUt lliifig Ilian giudiin ; yel 
he required in Idi wiooktim aoiiie high io?eelletiet% exlraor* 
dinary kindnew of diapoailion or utmuiglh of iitora! cltiir^ 
acter, if not extraordinary inUdleet To knit fdii friemb 
iu a circle ww hi» artlent diwro ; in the alronglti of hi,* 
affections time and di»tance tnado no eharige. An oltl 
College friend, Lightfoot, to ^itit Bonthi?j% made Itio lciiig»' 
est journey of hb life; it mm eight ■^iind^woitly yimw 
since they had met When their hmuU loiteliwl, Light** 
foot trembled like an aapondeaf, ** I believe,’*" my^ Hiiiilli* 
ay, “ no men aver met mom cordially after mi htng a 
aration, or enjoyed each otJmrb mit?ie|y ttinn*. I alialt 
never forget the manner in wtiieli tie firal met itn% nor 
the tone in which he mid * tliat having aciw mmrn tm% li# 
should return home and die in piwe** "" lint of all 

friends he wti most at mm with lib dear €Ip>#» 

tenor Bedford, who iuitdi for every mood of mirth md 
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Borrow. When Mrs. Southey had fallen into her sad de- 
<'.ay, and the once joyous house was melancholy and silent, 
Sout}it7 turned for comfort to Bedford. Still, some of 
their UalK^lairtian humour remained, and all their warmth 
of brotherly alfection. “ My father,” says Cuthbcrt South- 
ey, was never tired of talking into Mr. Bedford’s trum- 
pid..” And in more joyous days, what noise and nonsense 
<rul they not make I “ Oh ! Groavenor,” exclaims South- 
ey, is it not a pity that two men who love nonsense so 
(’.ordially atul naturally and honCifidically as you and I, 
nhould ho three hundred miles asunder? For my part, I 
innist upon it that there is no sense so good as your hon- 
est, genuine nonsense,” 

A goodly company of friends becomes familiar to us as 
we read Southey’s correspondence: — Wynn, wherever he 
was, ** always doing something else,” yet able, in the midst 
of politics and businc'ss, to find time to servo an old school- 
fellow ; Rickman, full of practical suggestions, and accu- 
rate knowledge and robust benevolence; Jolm May, unfail- 
ing in kindness and fidelity ; Lamb for play and pathos, 
and subtle criticism glancing amid the puns; William 
Taylor for culture and literary theory, and paradox and 
polysyllabitm ; Landor for generous admiration, and kin- 
dred enthuHiasms and kindred prejudices; Elmsley, and 
Lightft>ot, and Danvers for love and happy memories; 
Berihora Iliirker, the Bhow Begum, for frank familiarities, 
and warm, womanly services ; Caroline Bowles for rarer 
sympathy and sacreder hopes and fears; Henry Taylor 
fiu* spiritual sonship, as of a son who is also an equal ; and 
(IroHvcmor Bcslford for everything great and small, glad 
iitul wul, wise and foolish. 

No literary rivalries or jealousies ever interrupted for a 
moment any friendship of Southey. Political and rolig- 
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om which in itr&rigcw wnm mimm u! gruvci 

offoMO, mmmd to melt sway when IIhi lieri'lte nr earring 
atatkt waa a friend. But if nuemm, ImhUm, tliiiterj, 
a man, and proved him wanting, m mmnvd l<i bo the 
with Humphry Davy, hia affeclioii grow ouhi ; mul im Im* 
bituaJ dareliction of aocdal duly, aiivh ii» lliiit »f C\4oriiigi\ 
could not but tranafomi Htmihoy « ffoling «f luvo Ut mm ui 
condemning aorrow. To hh groat CH»ntii«pi»rarios, Hcnitt, 
Landor, W(,»nliw<>rth, Ida adndriilitin wiw frorty giviui. 
“Scott,*^ he writcit,**ta very ill Ho mtffora droiuifully, 
but baaoi Ida aufferinga with admirable oi|tiaidndly. . . . 
God grant tliat ha nmy nwvarf !l«? m a luiblo and gtin- 
eroimdiearit^d ermtura, whtmi like wa uliiill imt hnik lifiiiii 
again,’’ Of Wordiworth A iipraiiU^r ihiui War«i#- 
worth there never haa Iumuj, nor ever will be,” **Two or 
thrmj pnerationii muat imiia iM^fom iho jitibHc aflwt to 
admire iuch poet* m Milton and Wordnworlli. Clf auclt 
men the world icmraiily pr«Hhiaai» one in it iidlltfiitdunn*’ 
With indignation eroaned by a glaim of humour, tii! laarot 
that Ebeneaer Elliott, Ida pu{dl In ilia art of Iwt 
stepped forwanl a* the lyriat of radhmlbm ; but llip hd- 
ing could not ba altopihor anger with which ho nuiieiii- 
bored that etnmit face, once ai^ii by Iditi li a Blmiliekl 
inn, iU pide grey ayea full of fire ami iiitmningt il« pximm* 
aion iuiting well with KHioli’a fimiiliiew of timiintfr atiit 
simplicity of eharack^r. William Tiiylor wi» mm of llie 
liberda of libiiril Norwich, and dsiigl«l ibrnai! wlialuvnr 
happened to be the neweat piuwlcii in wdigloii. lltil ttei' 
thor hm radicalism, nor Ida Pyrrliotiiiiti, iior lik |t«»lonii, 
could estrange Southey. The Ii«i littiii iliii fiddl|*««iiri«d 
pair met was in TaybPa houiifi Itui itisdiml of Clfriiian 
critioiim hi^ found aome th^kigkml novelty, ami wiiliwl 
to draw his garni Into utgammA; Bnulliiy iiurW llit 
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thruHtB good-liumourcdly, and at last put an end to tliem 
with the words, “Taylor, come and see me at Keswick 
We will ascend Skiddaw, where I shall have you nearer 
heaven, and we will then discuss sucli questions as these.” 

In the year 1821 ^ one of his oldest friends made a pub- 
lic attack on Southey, and tliat friend the gentlest and 
sweetest -natured of them all. In a Quarterly article 
Southey had spoken of the Essays of Elia as a book which 
wanted only a sounder religious feeling to be as delight- 
ful as it was original lie had intended to alter the ex- 
pression in the proof-sheet, but no proof-sheet was ever 
sent. Lamb, already pained by references to his writings 
in the Quarterly^ some of which ho erroneously ascribed 
to Southey, WJ18 deeply wounded. “ lie might have spared 
an old friend such a construction of a few careless flights 
that meant no harm to religion.” A long expostulation 
addrcHHcd by Elia to Robert Southey, Esq., appeared in 
tlio Ltmdon ^fayazine for October, only a portion of which 
is retained in the Elia Essays nndor the title of “The 
Toml)H of the Abbey for though Lamb had playfully re- 
Hcmtod Coleridge's salutation, “ my gentle-hearted Charles,” 
his heart was indeed gentle, and could not endure the pain 
of its own wrath; among the moraorials of the dead in 
Westminster he finds his right mind, his truer self, once 
more; Im forgete the grave aspect with which Southey 
looked awful on his poor friend, and spends liis indigna- 
tion harmless as aummor lightning over the heads of a 
Dean and Chapter. Bouthoy, seeing the announcement of 
a letter addremaed to him by Lamb, had expected a sheaf 
of friendly pkuiRantrios ; with surprise he learnt what pain 
his words had eausod* He hastened to explain; had 
Lamb intimated his feelings in private, ho would have 
tried, by a piwaage in the ensuing Quarterly^ to efface the 


impression nnhappily erentr*! ; !h^ rmiril wiili tlin*liiriiiiuii 
of unchanged atleetion, ami a it» riill mi Lmub. 

“On iny part,’' Bout hey wihl, ‘M/I otm %\im iii4 t‘vo!i u mti. 
inentary feeling of anger *,’* he iil miw uiiiliTBtiiiHl the love, 
the terror, the aort^news and ihe rr|*eiilaiiee fiwiiirhig n bi^ 
ing BO eoiiipoBcd of go<»dne-BB iim Kliic ** Ihut Suutlirv*’ 
--runH the answer of I^iinh— ** the i4 v^nr nuto 

has ineltiHl away the nust that wi4.» uh\ I hmr bem 
fighting against a nhadt^w, . . , I wihIi b*ub miiga/.ifie iiii«t 
review were at the l>ott*»n4 of the sni, I Jibiill i-te 
to see you, and my sister (lliottgh iiiiohi-i}!) will be ptill 
more so, for this folly was dmie wiihottl her kiiowledge, 
and hits made her nm^iisy ever mim\ l^ly guiirdiati angel 
was ahstnii at the time, I will niiik<^ np rourfige to mm 
yon, however, any thty iie%t week, We shiill le>pe ihiit you 
will bring Edith with you. That will be n wToml inorti* 
fication ; she will Imti^ hi m?e m ; but none aiid heap em- 
bers; wo dom,?rvo it, I for whiit I Inive done* unit she for 
being rny msUtr. Do eoma early in the day, by siifilighl, 
that you may my Milton. . . * Y«itir peiitlenl i\ IahiI*/’ 
At Bristol, in IHOH, Btniihey met f»r the fir^l lime ihti 
man of all tdhers wlnitn he most dt^sin^d to mn^, the only 
man living, ho says, “of wliom'^ praise I was iimbilioti^ or 
whose censure would have humbied iiie/* Hiis wm Wal- 
ter Bavago Ijindor. MmhiC^ on wliieh HiUilhry Itaii hiiilt 
his hope of renown as a poet, hat! lM»eii fuiltli*lie«l, itiid liml 
been coldly rweived ; whirti hud ht^guii, 

coniequcnily now attKitl still Their withfir rtnilil ifnleed, 
m ho told Bir Ctwoigo Ikmwniofit, mmtmiiml willi jw«l* 
huinouB ffunc, but it ww itfi|Miiaitile lo !» nifileniiMl with 
poBthumous brcisl ami eheim “'Hi l*ifi!tiii lierwdf ecitild 
not have pkyiai th» orpui if there liiil biieii iifili«|y |i.i 
blow the bellowi far her,** Al tlii* iiitniieiil, wlnin lif* 
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turned sadly and bravely from poetry to inorti profiLiblo 
w(U'k, ho first looked on Laiulor. “ I never saw any one 
more unlike myself/’ ho writes, ‘Mn every prominent part 
of human elumu'ti.T, nor any one who so cordially and in- 
stintdivtily agreed with mo on so many of tlio most impor- 
tant subjects. I have often said before we met, that I 
wcmld walk forty miUm to sec him, and having seen him, 
I would gladly walk fourscore to see him again. Jle talk- 
ed of Thalnha^ and I told him of the series of mythologi- 
cal poems whicih 1 had planned, . . . and also told him for 
what reason they had been laid aside; in plain English, 
that I Could m»t atTord to write them. Laudor’s reply was, 
‘ Oo on w’ith them, and I will pay for printing them, as 
many m you will write, and as many copies as you 
pleased” The princely offer stung Houthc^y, as lie says, 
to the very core ; not that he thought of accepting that 
offi?r, but the gcmerous words were IhemHelvim a deed, 
and claimed a ndtirn. He rose earfu^r each morning to 
carry on Ids KeJutma^ without abstracting time from bet- 
ter*’j)idd Lwk'Wtjrk; it advanced, and duly as (wdi wndion 
of tliis poem, atul sul»He(jumitly of his Jimierkk^ came to 
written, it was tratmcribe<l for the friiunl whose sym- 
pathy ami admiraiitm were a gcddeu nnvard. I’o he 
praised l»y one’s peers is imhuHl Iiappinims. I candor, liii- 
end of applause, was keen in suggestion ami exmd in een» 
sure. Both friends were men of ardent feelingH, tliough 
one had tamed himiadf, while the othcir lU'vtT cunild lie 
tamed; both often gave their feelings a vehcunent utt.er- 
iince. On many matters they thouglii, in tlu^ main, alike— 
on the gmml style in human (umduct, on the priiiciph^s of 
tlie poetic art., on Hpimish affairs, on (’aiholicism. Tho 
iiicmt of Ijindor’s high-poised tlignliy in verse Iifui been 
discovered by Houlhey ; he, like I^uidt»r, mnml at a clas« 
li 7 
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iical ptirity of cliotiott ; Ih% lik«^ i^niitinr, Immi, m ii nhiiiwr 
of iiiifigiimtivo fornix, t** oftitiiHly in iiii art, «r i4ii tiiritinit, 
the virtue of aomo oiiaiumt mmuvui <*f Iniiiiim lunf 

to give it fixity by mniipluml pimotr ; t»nly tlir rr|irr»,niifn 
of a ficny apirit in laoro appaniit in Ian4i^r‘» iii«iiiiiitiriil«| 
lines than in HoiitheyV. With i-rriiiiii 
and nuudi coimminiiy ^»f tlirri* mrrr lari^i' tliffi-r* 

enc(‘H between the twt», wi that wlirst Ibey ilriiwii in- 
gether in syinpfithy, eiieh felt m if lie liml ntiiirxeil n nrw 
province* I^uidor rejoiced tliiii the fir»l |irrw»n» wlit* ^baretl 
bia turret at Llantliony were Hmilliey nini lii» wife ; anniii, 
in IB'n, tin? two friends were togellii'r for Ihrei’^ ilayB nt 
€omo, after Boiithey had eiiduriKl fii-n priine iillliclii.jiS'-*tlit! 
death of las «m 

“ Grief had swept over Idtn ; days darkened round ; 
Belkglo, Valintelvl amlliHl in tain, 

And Moult? Itowi from I lei veil a far 
Advanced to meet us» wlhl In tnajesly 
AImva the glittering mmU of ghtnl mow 
Station’d aroitntl . . , In valii tmi ! all in vain/* 

Two years latter the warm dieitri«I friend writer 
Piitoia, rajoking in Boutlieyk Jtiy ; **Thiink (#r»d ! Trnn 
came into my eyes on mwdng Ifinl yon l»le»ed with 
a ton.*’ T<? watidi the happines»a ul rliildri^fi mm t 
highcit delight; to atom? in ®?tic|i happiiitm# mm H«nilliry%; 
and Anjold and C*wtld«?rt fftmii^d a mm Iwitnl tudwiteri 
their fatharii In I BBS. when Hiiitihe)% in lii» sixty dhird 
year, guided lib non through the iw:!etiiw of Im tMiyhiHMl. 
«i?veral delightful days wewi ijieiil al Cliftiifi witli Ijuidor* 
I nciver knew a man of briglili?r gimiiw or of limler 
mid Southey ; and of Ijuidor in earlier pmn lie dmm 
more Gmn any of the gods of all tny for liw 
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very words arc tliundcr and lightning — such is the power 
and splendour with which they hurst out.” Landor re- 
Hponded with a majestic enthusiasm about his friend, who 
seemed to him no loss noble a man than admirable a 
writer : 

No firmer breast than thine hath Heaven 
To poet, sage, or hero given: 

No heart more tender, none more just, 

To that He largely placed in trust : 

ThcrcYforo shalt thou, whatever date 
Of years be thine, with soul elate 
Rise up before the Eternal throne, 

And hear, in God’s own voice, ‘ Well done 1’ ” 

That Well done” greeted Southey many years before 
Landor'n imperial lioad was laid low. In the last letter 
from luH friend received by Southey — already the darkness 
was fast closing in — ho writes, “ If any man living is ar- 
dent for your welfare, I am ; whoso few and almost worth- 
less merits your generous heart has always overvalued, and 
whose infinite and groat faults it has been too ready to 
overlook. I will write to you often, now I learn that I 
may do it inoffensively; well rememhoring that among 
the names you have exalted is Walter Landor.” Alas 1 to 
reply wtis now beyond the power of Southey ; still, he held 
(hhir in his hands oftener than any other volume of poe- 
try, and, while thought and feeling lived, fed upon its beau- 
ty. It is very seldom now,” Caroline Southey wrote at 
a later date, ** that he ever names any person ; but this 
morning, before he left his bod, I hoard him repeating 
softly to lumself, Landor^ ay, Landor, 

** If it be not now, yet it will come : the readiness is all” 
—this was ever present to Southey during the happy days 
of labour and rest in Greta Hall. Wliile ho was disposing 
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ing in tlnnr gooilly ntfikn; whili’ to* l«»»ki’4 ifilu tlit^ ritiliinit 
faeaii of Inn chiklri*n, itn<l !b»*ir brigltfiiimii, 

ha yat know that th«' tbiy *»f di*tia*!oiiiiit wii« ii|»|»r«'»i4i*liitig. 
Thara was nothing in hih'Ii ii thought, wliii-h «tirri^4 HmiiiIi- 
ej to a raljoilicaiH inoiHl; hinl h*' u**! wri liin ?M*iiI t»» llio 
bond of lifa! H»»w hi?^ haiirt in hi4 uitly !ii,f4 

own words can tall; avm ii juuriiay t** L'»ntdMri |t>ii 

long:* — *^()h daar; <di d**nr! tlirra i« Hu«*h ii rHinbirt in 
old coat and tdd abooM, onr^ irwii I’hiiir itnd «ntn I'itv* 
iida, ono*8 own writing-ilaf^k iind *»w-n library m itli n lit- 
tle girl climbing tip ti> iny naok, and «iiyitsg. * g*i to 
London, papa‘«-*you must stay with Ivdilli;* find n liHlc |i*iy^ 
wliiom i Inwa taught U* spmk aal.«, dog*» 

auckcKm, arni Jackfomas, «ita., la'^fort? inf ami nriiaiiluto a wnnl 
of hia own thara is miah a ctiinf^rl in all tlirw lliingtj 
that to lannitut for four or llva wrrki »raiiii 

a heavier puinslmiatii lliari any sin.n of inina drii'irta,** 
Nor did fun spirit of lHiyi?»!4 niarriiiiaiil nbiila nnlil mn- 
whelming sorrow wiighatl him : ■■■■•'** 1 iiin *|niio fui noi* 
gy m 1 ever W'as,** ha wril«'s to Lighifooi, ** and fttioiiht 
take a« much drlight avar iii slam-rring ilirfiiigli 

the hole of tin? stairaiisi* against y*>tir r*»oiii do^r* iiii«| limr* 
ing with whiii haitrty goml tmrnasi *yi»ti fMi*!* m%% vunfpr^ 
ated in iiuligiiiilimi iigaiti4 tiia in rrtiirn. Hh* d*^iir Light-* 
foot, what a blessing it U to liuva m |♦l*y*» hriirl ! ii im 
great a bla-sslng in aurrying one llir*oigh this w«irld. » 
to have a chikrs spirit will Iw in filling ii» for tha 
But Bont!iey*a light* haiirledfiems wiu roiiiiilail by a rirrde 
of cmrnest iie«|wiesaenaa in lha liiw nf itit*rl«i lifi^ ; i rlaiir'* 
otmmre of ftiiili m pun? and calm aiul gfiv’n m lii« In^tiveiw 
of a mid«inimer night. At thirty lie wriiai : Ho itniti 

was ever more eontonted with liis li»l tlniii I imii, fpr hm 
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have over had more enjoyments, and none had ever better 
or worthier liopca. Life, therefore, is sufficiently dear to 
rue, and long life desirable, that I may accomplish all which 
I design, iiut yet I could be well content that the next 
century were over, and my part fairly at an end, having 
been gone well through. Just as at school one wished the 
school-days over, though we were happy enough there, be- 
cause we expected more happiness and more liberty when 
wc were to Ixi our own masters, might lie as much later in 
the morning as wo pleased, have no bounds and do no cx- 
en'iso — just HO do I wish that my exercises were over.” 
At thirty-live Almost the only wish I ever give utter- 
ance to is that the next Imndrod years were over. It is 
not that the uses of this world soern to me weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable — God knows far otherwise! No 
man can be bolter contented with his lot. My paths are 
paths of pleasantness. . . , Still, the instability of human 
happiness is ever before my eyes; T long for the certain 
and the permanent.” “ My notions about life are much 
the same as they are about travelling — there is a good deal 
of jimuHenumt on the road, but, after all, one wants to be 
at rest.” At forty:— My disposition is invincibly cheer- 
ful, and this alone would make mo a cheerful man if I 
were not so from the tenor of my life ; yet I doubt wheth- 
er the Btric,tcmt Carthusian has the thought of death more 
haliitually in his mind.” 

Bucdi was Southey’s constant temper : to some persons 
it may setem an unfortunate one; to some it may be prac- 
tically unintelligible. But those who accept of the feast 
of life freely, wiio enter with a bounding foot its measures 
of beauty and of joy-— glad to feel all the while the ser- 
viceable Rae.kcloth next tlio skin— will recognize in Southey 
an instructed brother of the Renunciants’ rule. 


CIIAITOI VI, 

CHAH0E8 AKI> I H0:|.— 1 1^43. 

In Octobofi IBOfi, Bouthry f^tnrtr*l wiili hU frii'i*4 Kliiiiilfiy 
for a Hhort tour in *Scotlimtl. On Itirir ^I'liy iiprtliwiircl 
thoy Btoppotl day» nt Tliori% in li mniill 

houHO, rising nmtd itn oltMiinhinnoiI gnrdriH wiili jiii«|«riil 
liillfi all around, and tho Twianl wintling nt llw inwnbw'R 
ond, livod Waltt»r It wa^i lliti yr*fir in wliirh idd 

Bordt^r aong bad wakml up, willi iiiinilrr iTluniig*, in itui 
of ifm t^mi wiw almidy 

Earlirr in tlio ymv lin lunl viniu^if Onwtnnrv, liiid Innl utimd 
upon tho mmimit of llidvollyiii wiitt WoriUiiorlli and 
Davy by Iuh i^idct, TIio tbria! fkkibt’r ilaytt. willi llndr 
Htill, iniHiy brigbimm«, want by in full orijuviiiviit H*iiiiliry 
had brnugld witli him ii miiim»rripi r«mtiiiniiig i^tiiiilry 
nuitricid romancofi of tim ranlitry, oii whiidi Iiim 

bout porcKh iw far m courtany and ih« lilliiwistl, willi 
intioh dniiglit; and tha giia.4« mw liial nld 

manca in niom ho daar la w*uii m 

tho Tweed, dined on a imni ^iinppiHl up llinir ©yw 

liy Percy ami Ikniglan, ami Ymttm. Fruitt Ailiei* 

tie! tliey proeeeded to Edinbiirgln B»iiil!i©y rnltlty 

<m tho grey riiefropolia; i|jt new oily iw^eifird ii liinl nf 
Puritan Biitln whieh worahipimd |iri»|irii}t| uf 

uro ; but the old town, seiui Miiid iliii ilant light of ii wild, 
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red BunBot, imprcBsod him much, its vast irregular outline 
of roofs and chimneys rising against tumultuous cloud? 
lik(‘. the (liHinantled fragments of a giant’s palace. South- 
ey was prepared to find himself and his friends of the 
Lakc'.s persons of higher stature than the Scotch literatulL 
Before ac,cepting an invitation to meet him at supper, 
Jc'iTny politely forwarded the proof of an unpublished ro- 
vi('.w of Madoc; if the poet preferred that his reviewer 
shotild not present himself, Mr, Jeffrey would deny him- 
self the pleasuro of Mr. Southey’s acquaintance. Southey 
was not to be daunted, and, as he tells it himself, felt noth- 
ing but good-humour on beholding a bright-faced homun- 
cnluH of five-foot-one, the centre of an attentive circle, 
eenuneiating with North-Britkh celocution his doctrines 
on tiiHie. The lively little gentleman, who thought to 
crush The Excurdon — ^lie could as easily crush Skiddaw, 
said Southey— receiv(5d from the author of Madoc a cour- 
tesy de haul m hae intended to bring homo to his con- 
HciousnoHS the fact that ho was — but fivc-foot-one. The 
bland lips of the gods who looked down on Auld Reekie 
that evening smiled at the magnanimity alike of poet and 
critic. 

Two yeai’B later (IBO'?), difforcncoa having arisen between 
the proprietors and the editor of the Edinburgh Review^ 
it was in contemplation to alter the management, and Long- 
man wrote requesting Soutliey to review him two or three 
articles ‘*in his best manner.” Southey did not keep 
firkins of critiensm of first and second brand, but he was 
not unwilling to receive ten guineas a sheet instead of 
seven pounds. When, however, six months later, Scott 
urgetl his friend to contribute, Judge Jeffrey still sat on 
the bench of ilm Edinburgh Review, hanging, drawing, and 
quartering lucklosa poets with undiminished vivacity. It 
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waft of no iiH« for Botitt t«i S«Hi!h«*v llial ilio lioimin.. 

cnihift, iiotwiilmtaniliii^ liift tlipjiiuit altiirk^ %m i/*ii/.ir mul 
Thakiim^ had tho iiii»4 filaonro rrH|}rs*t fm* tlirir atilhur niid 
hill, talerita Hotting nil pormaiitl frrliniC’^ aHid**. mi irri'fiin- 
cilaWo clifTorenee, Hrnithoy flotdnrrth iHiivmi Ji-ffrry aiitl 
himftclf upon ovary groat priiivi|4o i»f iio.»ra!ify, .’iiid 

policy, ocaiiHioiHHl a diflkully whioli rriuhl t»r rfiioord. 
Within IcHH than iwclvo Jiionth^ Boolt, «hro:i!.rd liy tho 
deepening Whiggory id lht» AVoiVia, atol !»} j»rr?H*niil 
cauftOH, had (‘c‘amHl to contrilmOMinil o|i|M»niir- hm nmm* in 
the liftt of milmrrilH'rft (\aiHtnl4i’ had writti-n, %Mlh stiilig- 
nant notes of exclaiiialitin, ** *SVo/d / f /'* i*diii .Morray, liin 
young bookmillcr in Fleet Htrwt, had heoii lo A%lie?itiid; 
in *‘dorn privfMdo’* a Wdil complol wiw hii*l; why uliuuhl 
the Ktlinhurgh clique carry it hefi*r«^ I hr in f Hie Kpirit 
of England was still soumi, and Wimid refqioie,| to lnyiilty* 
pHtriotlftin, the good tmditit»n» «d Cdiiindi imd Hiai«% the 
temper of gentlemeru courage, mdiidiir»liip ; Uifford* *»!’ the 
Anti -Jacobin, had aimily a atunlier nriii ihiiti J«dff«'y ; 
George Ellis wottld rememlaT his »wii.«hing-hhiw ; ihert^ 
were the Eoaea, iind MitUhias, aiul llehrr; ii rival AVeiVn* 
should mm the light, and that sjM^.*dity ; a g*»od {dot, goml 
friends, and full of expectation— - an ext-rllnil plot, very 
good friends.” 

Soutluiy waa invitet! io writ«' oii iBpiini^h affnira fr*r llm 
fiwt number of the i^mrkri^ (Fehruary* I -^00). I |wilil- 
ieal oplniorift had undergfuie n coitsideriihlc iilirnitioii »ifice 
the days of Paiiliacmmcy an«l Jtmn uf /Irr, Hm ficigii of 
Terror had not caused a viident reiirtimi tigaiiifit llte 
trine of a Et*public, nor did he imkiu rrait^ |ti lyiiipaiiiiiii 
with France, ilul lua Itopea ww d»iie4; il mm 
tlmt **tht^ millenniuiti would not cofiie thin lioiii” Miiii 
m he in appeared mom gr«idy, igntiraiil, mill 
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than ho had appeared before, though man as he may be 
was still a being composed of knowledge, virtue, and love. 
The ideal republic receded into the dimness of unborn 
time; no doubt — so Southey maintained to the end — a 
republic is the beat form of government in itself, as a sun- 
dial is simpler and surer than a time-piece; but the sun 
of reason does not always shine, and therefore complicated 
systoma of government, containing checks and counter- 
checks, arc needful in old countries for the present; bet- 
ter ay stems are no doubt conceivable — for better men. 
“Mr, Southey’s mind,” wrote llazlitt, “is essentially san- 
guine, even to overwconingness. It is prophetic of good ; 
it cordially embraces it ; it casts a longing, lingering look 
after it, oven when it is gone for over. He cannot bear 
to give up the thought of happiness, his confidence in Ins 
follow-mon, when all else despair. It is the very element 
* where ho must live or have no life at all.’ ” This is true ; 
we sacrifice too much to prudence — Southey said, when 
not far from sixty— and in fear of incurring the danger 
or the reproach of enthusiasm, too often we stifle the ho- 
liest impulHCB of the understanding and the heart. Still, 
at sixty he Ixdievcd in a state of society actually to be 
realized as superior to English society in the nineteenth 
century, as that itself is superior to the condition of the 
tattooed llritons, or of the Northern Pirates from whom 
we have descended. But the error of supposing such a 
state of society too near, of fancying that there is a short 
road to it, seemed to him a pernicious error, seducing the 
young and generous into an alliance with whatever is fla- 
gitious and detestable. 

It wiis not until the Peace of Amiens (1802) that 
Southey was restored in feeling to his own country. 
From that hour the new departure in his politics may be 
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mini to (ktt\ Tho ht»tuuir uf Ktigliuul l♦l’fnfllr m to 
him as to hor nu.iHt patriotic* mu ;. mitl in iltr liiim who 
had subjugated the Hwiss Ecpubiic, fiml ilir»ovii iutii n 
duugtjou tlm tdiauipioii t»f Nrgro imlc|itoidfiii“i% liiicl 
slaughtered !iis prisoners at Jaffa* he iiiiligiiaiillj rrfiimid 
to recognize the representjitive of tfie grin*roiis |iriiici|ilfii 
of llHi). To him* as ii> Wordsu-tirlli* thr very life of 
virtue in tnanklml mHUiieil to dwol! in llo/ hfruggic iigaiiwt 
the military dcHpotintu which thrcatciicfi to iivcrwhcltii tli« 
whole eivilizetl world. Whatever W'cnt itlimg with ii spir 
ited war-pedicy Stnithey could iw’ccpi. It ii|i|»ciirtH| t« him- 
self that his views am! li«‘pes had rliiiiigeil |ireei»rly las-- 
cause the htmrt and sou! of Ins wishes had rotilintird tlai 
same. To remove the obstiades whiett rrlanl the impmviv 
meat of mankind w?ni the ime ohjeri ti* which, first and 
last, he gave his most eiirnest vows, ** Has has ta^eii Ihci 
pole-star of my eotirm?; the iiendli? hits sliifleil inn’tirding 
to the movements of the stale v«wl wherein I am em» 
barked, but the direction to which it points hiw alwnya 
been the same. I did not full into the terror of those 
who, having laien the friends of France wto^n iliey iitiiig* 
ined tliat the cause of liherty mm impliciilrd iit her mw>^ 
WB, trimsferrcd tlmir atiindimcnt frmn llt*^ ilcpiihlic to 
the Military Tyranny in which it rmled, iind rt^giirdfai 
witli complacency the progress of o|i{iriM#ioii hc4*iiii»e 
France was the oiipn^smir, ‘Ttsey had turneil Ifieir fitcim 
toward the Ikst in the morning l<* wurwliip ilie rising Piifi, 
and in the evening they were hwiking riislwiird, «»l»liiiate!y 
allirming that still the mn wim I, oti the corttrari, 

my position m the world wenl round.”* 

WoniHworth him desc.rihetl in nieiiiitratile wiirtls tli« 
sudden exaltation of the spiril of rtmislaiicif lit Napijlimit, 

* Tlic wcinis quonsl by gcMitb*| aw lii* owit, wrill«t» in liif . 
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its fhnti|i:c from tlio temper of foiiitudo to entbusiasm, 
imimiited by hope, when tlio SpaiUBli people rose against 
their oppresHora. “From that moment,” ho says, “this 
eorruptibli^ put on incorruption, and this mortal put on 
immortality.” Houthey had learned to love the people 
of the IVuiiiHuIa; he had almost naturalized himself 
among tluun by his studicH of Spanish and Portuguese 
history and literature. Now there was in him a new birth 
of pasHion at a period of life when ordinarily the crust of 
euHtiun iH'giuH to em^ase our free spirits. All his moral 
ardour fltiwed in the same current witli his political enthu- 
siasm ; in this war tlu^ro was as direct a contest between 
the prin«*iphm of evil atul good as the elder Persians or 
the Manitdieans imagined in their fables. “Since the 
stirring <lay of the Frentdi Revolution,” ho writes to John 
May, “ 1 have nevt^r felt lialf so much excitement in po- 
litieal (wents as the present state of Spain has given me.” 
Little as lu^ liked to leave homo, if the Spaniards would 
bury their mnvn and sceptre, ho would gird up his loins 
and assist at tlm ceremony, devout as ever pilgrim at Com- 
{Hmtella. A fe<leral r<'public which should unite the Pen- 
insula, and allow the internal governments to remain dis- 
tinct, WEH what Houthey ardently desired. When nows 
came t>f tlie (Convention of Ointra (1808), the poet, ordi- 
narily so punctual a sleeper, lay awake all night; since 
tlie execution of the Brissotines no public event distressed 
him 80 <Iei*p!y. “ How gravely and earnestly used Samuel 
Taylor ( Joli'ridge so writes Coleridge’s dauglitcr — “ and 
William Wordsworth and my uncle Southey also, to dis- 
€111111 the affairs of tlie nation, as if it all camo home to 
their buiiness and bosoms, as if it were their private con- 
cern! Men do not imnvaas these matters now-a-days, I 
think, quite in the tame tone.” 
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That faith in the wlthtmta triiiwjih tif gmnl whirli nm- 
tiiina Bouthay’a iigiiinai tin' pmiwiliuii of lti« Ah 

mighty Rajah, auHtniniHi Hnuthc^y liiiiisrlf iliiritig thf hitig 
atruggin with NapoUnju. A miliiarj jinithful 

and full of vigour, ha mud, haat down fi»rrti|il r^tah- 
liHlunotits and worn-out govarni«rn!.?i ; luit how i\*in it brat 
down for avar a trua love of Hl»i*rty iiihI ii Inia ii|nril of 
patriotimnf Whan at hi-nt titiingH raiu’hod Ko»wiak that 
tl»o AllieH warn iti I’aris S«mlhf 7 '» b’olingKt wrro «uidi m 
ho had never axperionred before. The riirliiin bud ffilliui 
after a tragedy of flviHUid4wonly yrntn,** Tlie bi»prH, fiiid 
tho ardoura, and the arrom, mid the itlrnggl«*» of Id^ early 
life crowded wixm hia mind; all thing'n neeiiiinl to Imve 
worked together for gtaid. He rr?jidced thitt tin? wldrb 
wind of revolution had rlf?nrf?d away the of the 

old governments ; ho rejoiced thiit right ha*l rriru|nt?red 
might He did not wish to mie the hiul Iloiirbmi rm’a 
restored, except to compleU?! Ihinajiariidt overihr*iW. Atni 
he feared lest an evil should be niiule. Hiirii taken, 
a commanding inUdlect might have rmi Europe into wlmb 
over mould it pleased. Tin? firfit liiHinfm,** mya Hmilfiey, 
with rernarkahlo prevision, ‘Slitudit have been tr» fmve re* 
duced France to what she mm before Liiii?i lime; 

tho second, to linve n great power in I lie Morlli of 

fhntnany, with rrtnmia at itn head; lliu i*i liiivu cciti» 
ftoHdated Italy into one kingtlom tir eumiiiiifiwifaltli.** 

Tho politicians of the fijiiinkurgk /l#nVii» hml pr«lic|«i 
ruin for all who dan'tl to op{M>w? ilm Ci'mkmi ; lliey ridb 
ciilad the romantic hojwa of ilm Kiigli:«}i iialiwn; the fatii 
of Spain, they diKdared in iHItl, wa* €lf*ind«^l ; il wtiiiltl 
crut?!, they ftaid, U> foititmi {witty iiiiiimctitiiw; Frantui liidl 
conf|ncred Europe. It ww tJiia poliay uf dimpair wtiicli 
rouiod Hcoii and Bnuthey. ** We ulial! hiiint l!i© tilci#ily 
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ihiiT,'' wriioH tlie latter, “ down alongside that Scotch ship, 
and (‘nguge her yard-arm to yard-arm.” But at first 
Southey, by liin own request, was put upon other work 
tha!i that of firing ofl the heavy Quarterly guns. Proba- 
bly no itum in Ktigland had read so many books of travel ; 
thcHC he <^ould review bettor, he believed, than anything 
else; biography and history were also within his reach; 
willi English poetry, fn>m Spenser onwards, his acquaint- 
au(*e was widi^ and minute, but he took no pleasure in sit- 
ti!ig in judgtmmt oti his contemporaries; his knowledge of 
the literary history of Spain and l^ortugal was a speciality, 
which, m ofttm m the readers of the Mevlew could bear 
with it, might he brouglit into use. Two things ho could 
promise witiumt fail— -perfect sincerity in what he might 
write, witliout the slightest pretension of knowledge which 
h(^ did not poHsesH, and a punctuality not to bo exceeded by 
Mr. Murray's opposite neighbour, the clock of St. Diinstan’s. 

Houtht'y's esHuys — literary, biographicid, historical, and 
misiudlnnoouH— would probably now exist in a collected 
form, and constitute a storehouae of information — infor- 
matltm often obtaimnl with difficulty, and always convoyed 
in a hu'id and happy style — were it not that ho chose, on 
ilm eve of thc^ Refonn Bill, to earn whatever unpopulari- 
ty he ctmld by collectitig his essays on political and social 
sutqecd.H, Affairs had Imrried forward with eager strides; 
these Quarirriy artiek*s Hcemed already far behind, and 
niiglit safely he left to take a quiet corner in Time’s wal- 
let among tlie ahim for oblivion. Yet Southey’s political 
articles had heen effective in their day, and have still a 
value by no rneaim wholly antiquarian. Ilis home politics 
had Imen, in the main, determined by his convictions on 
the gnait European questions. There was a party of 
revoluikiii in tliia country eager to break with the past, 
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vottfuro every exprimcril for » Umw ..f m. re 
iL Bouthoy Jievml llml t»«* 

toJrcJvo them frt..« Uwfee-'t'W®’- ^ *<«ll. ho h.««m r.-ml 
to prcso ,n.-rlhri.wii, jmsrfhj 

t r ” ", ' 

not upon Obxurvntion i«>a ox|«-ri«H.«H. h. umm 

»»^.t., .iiboul iw *«i.u»i 't * 

history.” “Onlorsnaimprnvettwitl ‘h. 

“3 on a»uthey’s fmnner. Or.l.*r. lh»l «««K5a 

not fall 8» Franoo Iwl WIo«. «nb» the Iwn.l* »4 « «ni lUry 
TyloVr of society; order. U«l she I- i» « ‘;....d.t.on 

to wttM her grt«t fond on behalf of freedom «»ih undi- 
vided cneilty. f>nier. therefore, flr»l . 
aJonfr-thmigh th«w were a time mid « jdin o for rcpris 
Hion also-bttt onlcr with imjm.ve«t.ml h* » |.orlio« of 
its very life and being. Houlhey wn* a jumt nnd a m«nd- 
ist and judged of lb® well-being of a l«'*‘|de *'? “i her thnii 

something other and higher Uian can * 

wages and prices, rent and revenue export* d « ■ 

“'Sno it is,” he writes, “the ground w more highly ml i 

vatod, the crooked hedge-rows have Wm thrown down, 
the fields arc in better shape and of h«ii.li.o»i.-r dmmn 
HionH,tUe plough midces longer fnm.w, lhor« is more mrn 
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and fijwcr weeds; but look at tlio noblest produce of the 
earth— look at the children of the soil, look at the seeds 
which arc Ht)wn here for immortality!” “The system 
wliic.h product's the happiest moral clfects will be found 
the most btuieficial to the interest of the individual and 
the ^(‘ueral weal ; upon this basis the science of political 
(‘conomy will rest at last, when the ponderous volumes 
with wiiitdi it has been overlaid shall Iiave sunk by their 
t)wn weight into the dead sea of oblivion.” Looking 
about liim, he asked, What do the English people chiefly 
need? More wealth? It may be so; but rather wisdom 
to use the wealth they have. More votes? Yes, hereaf- 
ter; but first the light of knowledge, that men may see 
how to use II vote. Even the visible beauty and grace of 
life seemcHi to Southey a precious thing, the loss of which 
might be set over against some gain in pounds, shillings, 
anti pentax Tlie bleak walls and barrack-like windows of 
a manufiictory, the long, unlovely row of operatives’ dwell- 
ings, struck a chill into his heart, lie contrasts the old 
substantially built of native stone, mellowed by 
time, taken by nature to herself with a mother’s fondness, 
the rose-buHlum bcsklo the door, the little patch of flower- 
gard«ui~lu^ contrasts these with the bald deformities in 
which tlie hantis of a great mill are stalled. 

lief ore all else, national education appeared to Southey 
to be the need of England, He saw a great population 
growing up with eager appetites, and consciousness of 
augmented ptjwer. Wlienco were moral thoughtfulness 
anti self-restraint to comet Not, surely, from the triumph 
of liberal opinions; not from the power to read every 
incentive to vice and sedition ; nor from Religious Tract 
Boeititica; nor from tho portentous blbliolatry of the 
Evangelical party. But there is an education which at 
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ftnur. 
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8ciou« and the will. A n, 

m.a .hvChnr. h; U... ..f .«■ 

thU.n,n«nt, virtue. m.d ,.iel). ,r,.dua!.«.ll lH.««re 

SdM.raiuate to thin i-riumry .»e«.«re -d 
education, many other nuaMirev were adv.u-at. d hy h»uth 
py Utj looked forward to a titi.e when, the Kreal Mruj^^le 
rLoetinu proi.ertv over-(-r thin Htrui,;i-ie In- «aw loom- 
ini not hir oft -{Mihhe oj-inton will in. nn-re toh rato the 
extromo of poverty in a larj^e elaw of the people than ,t 
now tok-ratL alavery in Knrope; when the a,,r.^n 
of land in the hand* of Jfreat ..wner. tnwi eea^. , whu 

^ .* f v^htrh Own* Liititirk wcniki 

that coinraunity of lamKwliun ' " " . 

too aoon autieipate. might .a lmdly he reah/ed. 1 «l h 
tlunga were, perlmpa. far off. Meanwhde how to b ng 
nearCT the golden age? Soulliey a m.n hnv ma* e out a 
long list of the measures nrge.l upon the hngh« i pe«'p e 
in tho qaartnl^ H^vlrw, or .iHewhere, by I.ih father. 
Bearing in mind that the propom<r of ihe^.e nieasunm r,_- 
Itod L Uefonn Bill. IVe Tnnle. and fa.hohe Kmane . 
pation,any one enrionn in mn-h thing, may •J'';*;'’"':''; * ^ 
what political label he ah..uld bo deMgnated N-.liomd 
oducation; the di!Iu«o« ..f cheap and g».«l ideratnre, a 

woll-oiganiaed ayrtem of eolonixation. and e*peeialty of fe- 
male emigmlioir,' a wlmlemune training f«r t le cl.ddr. n 
of miaery ami vice in great eituw, the e«labhd.menl .. 
ProtoHtant aiatera of eharity. and a tattler onUr of hospital 

> - With the Cape »ad b'c* «"»«"» " *t‘'" 

oen youmeWee. .ml we wlU ,.mnat y«« m 

tlon; wlum to., i« no »o»«v neeee^ry. rememlmr ‘h.i lUm.Kt -c 
IH. .liffwmt wnmtrK each inaeta-mteil. we *re m<o p...l.le. - 

to W. H. Unitor. laiHer*, vol. U p. aea. 
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mifBCs; the CBtabliBlimont of savings -banks in all small 
towns ; tlio abolition of flogging in tlio army and navy, 
except in extreme cases ; improvements in tlie poor-laws ; 
alteratiotia in the game-laws; alterations in tbe criminal 
laws, as inflicting the punishment of death in far too many 
cases; execution of criminals within prison walls; altera- 
tions in the factory system for the benefit of the operative, 
and especially as to the employment of children ; national 
works — reprotluctive if possible — to be undertaken in 
times of peculiar distress; the necessity of doing away 
with intormenis in crowded cities ; the system of giving 
allotments of ground to labourers; the employment of 
paupers in (!ultivating waste lands; the commutation of 
tithes; and lust, the need for more clergymen, more col- 
leges, more (Mmrts of law. 

“Mr. Southey,’’ said Ifazlitt, “missed his way in Uto- 
pia; he has found it at old Sarum.” To one of Southey’s 
temper old Hnrum seemed good, with its ordered freedom, 
its serious aspiration, its habitual pieties, its reasonable 
service, its revenmt history, its beauty of holiness, its close 
wliere prii^sts who are husbands and fathers live out their 
calm, benignant livtw — its amiable homo for those whose 
toil is omled, and who now sleep well But how Southey 
found his way from his early deism to Anglican ortho- 
doxy cannot l>e precisely determined. Certainly not for 
many years could he have made that subscription to the 
Articles of the Ohurcli of England, which at the first bar- 
red his way to taking orders. The superstition, which 
seemed to be tlm chief spiritual food of Spain, had left 
Southey, for tlie rest of his life, a rosolnto opponent of 
Catholiciiim ; ami m ho read lives of the Saints and his- 
tories of the Orders, the exclamation, “ I do well to be an- 
gry,” was often on his lii)8. For tbe wisdom, learning, 
L ^ 
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atid dafotion of tlia lio Jmd, howf^vrr, a jii4 

(lanava, with ita ^titn lugta am! i^tiirk i4|»iriCiiii!ily, 

«crvo8 of a diffiTaiii taiapar frtuti hi% lAir n tiim^ SrHiih, 
ey thought hiium*lf half it Quiikt^r, Init hr ilrnirnl uittra 
visible beiiuty and tmm hiHtoriaiil rliiina ihari hr rruilii 
find ill QuiikariHiii. Naatlirig a r«*iiirly Iroiir b.r Iiim »|iir- 
itwal affactions, ha hnim! praai»r!y ^hnt |4».’HArd liiiit Iniilt 
in the pleiwiint Anglioiin ah»mn Wiift gri»wiii|r iMyaliy to 
the State, Im h^yalty W the C’hurah vtmUi tmi but kai‘|i 
pace. Ho loved her tolermnaa, her eiilture; hr fml u|h»n 
her judkiona and leiirned writrni'=«-“Tiiy!t.ir» willi bin bright 
fanciei like the little rings nf the vine; H*itilh, hiiting 
out straight from the ahouhli^r at aiiarrhy, fiiiyilirtMm, and 
Ucantiou8B0», aa Houthey hiiiiwlf Wiiwld hnve liked to 
hit; Jaeksoti, whoso weight of eliaraeter timde hi^n piigeii 
precious m with goltkin Inillion* After all, old Hiirnm hatl 
some ttdvantegoi over IJlopiiL 
Th© English Oiiifitlttitlcm oonsisting of tlmrali and 
State, it aoemiKi to Houtliey an absurdity in jioliiies to 
give those pfiraona power in the Hlale wlmse duly it i» to 
subvert the Chtmdn Admit fJatholias, he wiid. !«» every of- 
fice of trui^ emolument^ or honour ; *»nly ni*%'er admit tliein 
into Parliament **Ttie aigniiierits abmi ei|mi! riglils am 
fit only for m aehoolb«y*a derkmalioii ; it may m well bii 
said that the Jew hm ii right \m m liislit^fi, t*r the CjtiiJk- 
er an admiral, w Hmt the Iknimn i*aihidie lias a right to 
a scat in ilia Ilritiih I#giilatitfe ; liin miiiiioiii tliMjtuilify 
him.’’ To call thii a ijneniioii of Itikralioti wa* itnpii* 
dcncc; Catholics warn free to pracliat llie rile# of iliiitf 
religion ; they hwl tli© full and trm imt of itie fmm ; iw- 
feet tolimtion wm g?»to«l to thn «f tliiil clitircli, 

which, whawvir ilominiffil, toltratoi no olhtr. €allioli« 
EmancipatioB would not eonciliirti Irclaacl; lit pml 
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source of Irisli misery bad been, not England’s power, but 
her woakncBH, and those violences to which weakness re- 
sorts in self-defence ; old sores were not to be healed by 
the admisaion of Catholic demagogues into Parliament. 
The measure styled Emancipation would assuredly be fol- 
lowed by the downfall of the Protestant Establishment in 
Ireland, and by the spread of Catholicism in English soci- 
ety. To I’yrrhonists one form of faith might seem as 
good or as bad as the other ; but the great mass of the 
English people had not advanced so far in the march of 
int(dUHd as to perceive no important difference between 
Catholic and Protestant doctrine, or between Catholic and 
Ih'otcHtant morality. Ey every possible means, better the 
condition of the Irish peasantry; give them employment 
in public works ; facilitate, for those who desire it, the 
means of emigration; extend the poor-laws to Ireland, 
and lay that impost on absentees in such a proportion as 
may compensate, in some degree, for their non-residence; 
educate the p(;oplo; execute justice and maintain peace, 
and the cry of Catholic Emancipation may bo safely disre- 
garded. 

Bo Bouthey pleaded in the Quarterly Review, With 
reference to Ettiancipation and to the Reform Bill, he and 
Wordsworth— win), perhaps, had not kept themselves suf- 
ficiently in Halation with living men and the public senti- 
ment of tiie day™wore in their solitude gifted with a meas- 
ure of the prophetic spirit, which in some degree explains 
their alarms. For the prophet who knows little of expe- 
diency and nothing of the manipulation of parties, noth- 
ing of the tangled skein of contending interests, sees the 
future in it« moriJ causes, and he sees it in a vision. But 
h« cannot date the appearances in his vision. Battle, and 
garments rolled in blood, and trouble, and dimness of an- 
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UmIh!! pasi hiiti, iui4 lu* pr»ir!iiiiri*i %%!iii! it U givrri 

him to 1% ii*4. n litt!i% in ihr iniiint 

wlwther ttm !«’ *«« lli«' im/irrow i»r imlf n 

tnry honeo; ami tho pr«»j*firi, fiiriiiHlii‘'*i m willi ii*i t'hrio 
imlog}% or lit hv^t Willi HMiiii’ vfigii.* tiling 1111*1 tiiiiiAH fittti 
half a tirno. Nrw fur***’^ hior hrfMrt* liio trrrt»rji of 

hiH pnHlioticm ruiiio to mol wlirfi llirj riiiim 

t{» pimn, llaar i’lTinH i?* i4u*n a!i*'^g«ihrr 4itfrr«*iii fr»»iii that 
imtioipnltnL W<»r4’»w'orth nfi4 Hniilhi*}' wrro ri 54 :lii in ib- 
chifiag that a vjt4 nrul rhmv^^^ wm tiihiitg phice 

in tho Englitmi t»f thrjr tlay ^ many ihini^ri wliirli tliry, 
ainiil incriHliihnia m’oflM, iinfimiiii*r4, hnvo arliinl ; 

othi’fH remain to ho fUtl l!it? havo litkcni 

«p their jiliaa? in an cir4or of Ihing^fi forrign lo llni rrineep* 
tionn of the propliot?*; Ilm tiro front Iiriii-r'ii 4o:m*oii4«, Imt 
mofinwhilo wi% ingoiiionfi of inm* tniv«? net. ttp it light* 
ning-eomliietor. 

Botitln^y and the /iVriVra wprm ufim ipitkim 

of m a single entity, llni iho /iVinVie, in Iftilli, tievi^r pni* 
cwly roproaeritial hi» fef4iiig% iin4 roit%' in 1011 * 1 , With itif- 
for4 ho hii4 no literary »yiiipa!iiir«i., hoiiri wai 

full of myn HoMt!iin% for nil lii'ing rr*saliire-« m* 

oopt lUitliof^; ihmn he rrgar*leil ms Wnlloii iii4 iho 

wonii. Agiiitifit the in4tilgeiire of ifial teiii|irr Hoiiilniy 
iilwiiya itriiti'sti‘4 j yet lie wm elioM''ri to hi'^itr ilie 
of having titrtijre4 Keam^ an4 «'*f hnviriii' iifiofiyifniiialy g}ci» 
riflcal Iiiirtw4f at ilio mijteiiiie of Hfirlli^y, iUMrmV* mum- 
alona^ a*I4itioii», »tihf*iil.iiiii»n», ofti’ii eiiiiwl H*oitlit^y^i aril- 
olo in tho Mnmw to Im tery iitilike the article uliseii tin 
lififl 4i»patrlii«l ti» tfiP t^ilof in iiifiiiiifi«’-ri|»i, Pre»l»ali!y 
tlmar! ohangea ww uftm iiiii«.|e 011 «iifrmfiliilt|e gri»titiik 
Sonthoy'ii lamfldonro in hb fiwii »i|iiiiisiti*, ^"liteli .iilwiiyi 
aooimai to Itiin to h<i h«wt?fl ii|tij|i iit«rfil wii 
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; and ho was not in the hahit of diluting his ink. 
riirasoH whifli soundod well in the library of Greta Hall 
had ((uito another sound in Mr. Murray’s office in Fleet 

SircM'.t, 

On arriving in London for a short visit in the autumn 
<»f IHia, Honthey learnt that the Prince Eegont wished to 
<‘onf<‘r on him the LaureateBhip, vacant by the death of 
Fye, Without eouHulting the Regent, Lord Liverpool had 
pri'viounly direcUMl that tlio office should be offered to 
Walter Heott. On the moment came a letter from Scott 
informing Soutln^ that ho had declined the appointment, 
not frotu any foolish pn^judice against holding it, but bc- 
eauHO he wan idready provided for, and would not engross 
o.niolutnoniH which ought to ho awarded to a man of let- 
lerB who had no other views in life. Southey hesitated, 
having cohschI for wweral years to produce occasional verses; 
i»ut lus frhmd <h*o1vor assured him that ho would not he 
comjudled to write odes as boys write exercises at stated 
times on stated subjects; that it would suffice if he wrote 
on great public, events, or did not write, as the spirit moved 
him ; mul tlms his Hcruples wore overcome. In a little, low, 
dark rootn in the purlieus of St. James’ — a solitary clerk 
being witncHS— the oath was duly administered by a fat 
ohl getitlenmn-uslier in full buckle, Robert Soutboy swear- 
ing to bc^ a failliful servant to the King, to reveal all trea- 
mnm wbitth might come to bis knowk'dge, and to obey the 
Lord (llmmberlain in all matters of the King’s service. It 
wiirt Hcott’H belief tliat his gemorosity had provided for his 
poorer lirother bard an income of tliree or four Imnclrcd 
pounds ii year. In reality the omolumont was smaller 
and tlm task*wttrk more irksome than had been supposed. 
The tienai o! Canary, swilled by Ben Jouson and his po^ 
alic St ms, had bi‘mi wickedly commuted for a small sum; 
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the whola net income mn»»untf’«! im/, But llii.H/* tfia 

vary kiwt of Frovitleiice‘H ii.^ n clergyman 

mid when pronouncini^ ^nu'v, n limiiig, Hnnirml mi 
Important liappine?i.H fur SmuiIis-v : hr ili4 iimI .iui}ji|iiy it, 

a« Byron put« it, to huU4’r hi^ hrrjol uo htiili ; ht^ 

added twelve powmk lo it, am! vr^ird it furihwitli in nu 
inHunince upon own lif«^ ** 1 lii’vrr frit, any pitiii* 
fill finiciety ahont prt*viiliit|^ fur my f.imily, . . /* ti«^ iirilrn 
to *Mmi it m with thr ilrr-pr4 fr-rimu i»f thmikn'i^h. 

ing that I have aecnnal ihi« Ir^^io'y fur lu} w-ifr mid rhil. 
(Iren, and it in U> you thnt I nin |iri.iiuiri!y and rhirfly 
indabteil'' 

(.Jrc)ker*« iia«umnee wa.^ to»i tia4iiy giu-n. llir tdritniay 
Ode, indeed, fell into alnyvamm durifi.i; the hm^ iiiahidy of 

George IlL; Init the Xew' Odi^ had »lill iu hi? prio 

vided* Hoiitliey wii?i furtwnalo in 1^14; evniln worltiy 
of ceblmdiim hiel tiikrii plnre ; a iliiliyriuiil*, tir rather an 
oration in line» of irregnlar lenglli, mm nefuriliiigly j»r*i> 
ditead, iitnl wiif* furw*iirde*l to lii« yuko-fidliiw, Hir 

William IWmiim. I hit the f»igfit uf HMiilliry*»i piigi% over 
wlueh the longf% ami nhuri.n iiirumh'frd ftrc'inini^ly at ih*dr 
own aw^eid will, 4iork«'d the i:>rd^'t'ly Itdiul i»f the rfiirf 
imwieiiin. Whnl kind «»f rar rimld .^!r. HMiiihry liuve f 
Ilia priHieeimnor, tlie hinirnteil Mr. By*\ had wrillrii hi* 
Odea idwiiya in regnliir utanw. Wlini kind uf a*ii«»ii 
wan ilii* iixhitdled by ilm ttiihr»-4rii Hiair I»tilf 

m e»oh New Year ii|ipro»idis^d. H«»iiih,.y himwlf lu whiii 

he oalltid Ida mhintn juh ; il the hr jraid fur tiie 

fntiirii comfort of Ida iddldrtm. tVlule hi^ iMdiiiml 
anta pictnrr»d tlie atsll$*-»r of Jmtm o/ ♦Irr a.* m ntmi 
following in lliti Irwin of the f«l Ad»>iii*, Iw, with gtiiii 
f heerf idttciiii, ww mndwg » prciidaiuii fi»r ld« girls; iiipI iiiwl 
it not htfori b duly lo kiM hmuh on iIhi Hii 
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Royal UigluioHH the IVaico Regont would never bavo seei? 
hin potd. (iradunlly the Now-Year’a Ode ceased to bc| 
looked for, ami Soutiu'j was omancipatod. His verse^ 
making eh laun^iite o(U‘aHionally rose into something higb 
or tluin journeyman work ; wlum public events stirred hia 
hc'art to joy, or griid, or indignation, ho wrote many ad^ 
mlniblti poriodn of moaHtircul rhetoric. The Funeral Soup 
for the Prineem (fhariotte is of a higher strain; a knell, 
heavy yet eienrdoued, in tolled by its finely wrought octo- 
Hyllnbi<*H. 

A few nnmtlm after the battle of Waterloo, which had 
HO <h*eply moved Southey, he started with his wife, a rare 
voyager from Ktsnwiek, ami his little daughter Edith May, 
<ui a pilgrimngt' to the semio of victory. The aunts re- 
nifiined to take earn of Ik'rtha, Kate, and Isabel, with the 
’''imvyt'iirHHdd tlarling of all, the only boy, Herbert. With 
Bruges, “ like a (‘ity of Kiizabeth’H age — you expect to see 
a ht^mi with a ruC! looking from the window,’^ Southey was 
beyotui measure ileligliteil. At Ghent he ransacked hook- 
shojm, am! was jdeawd to mo m the Beguimigo the realiza- 
tifui f»f his own and Itiekmiin's ideas on Sisterhoods. On a 
clear Hophunber ilay the traveller.H visited the battlefield; 
the imtuinnal mmshine with soft airs, and now and again a 
fulling leaf, while tlie bees were busy with the yearns last 
flowi'rs, suittnl well witlt the poet's mood of thankfulncBS, 
tempen‘d hy suleiim thought. When, tmrly in December, 
they returned with fi hiding of toys to their beloved lake- 
eoiintry, little Kitilh had hnrtlly recovered from an illness 
which liiitl iitlacked her at Aix. It was seven o’clock in the 
evening by the time tliey reiwdietl liydal, and to press for- 
wani and iirrtve white the c.hildrtm were asl cop would be to 
defmud everyoni^ of tlie first reward earned by so long ah- 
wmm* ** h ridurit lioiiie umler fortunate eircumstooes has 


lufht*’ Tho kUt'iow '•< t "-*.11.1 

hglit. ‘ H sskiHi »!>«< fxr >i »*• 

Urijfht, timlnr th« wuitfjr , 

wigiiv * „irtl,L A urwt' «»iul 

7" "I ” tXl.. s.»,nu.,’. i> »» 

w,.l™ jmr. li»l «'”l" I"'" f"l; 

«m h.n— toks " I 

rt“ .n.U.r.U.*«. IV k.»-. I—. .» «"* <■" 

malitetion but fur lrimni*b 
« 0 iojtbl hour, when tu «'ur ImiglnK buiw 

Wh» U»"~I ■■■■'"' ' ■ 

And Uuj»e’» .lult krn •! Mrry l yn . 

•Nwrlmi m«. «hom llmwn w.miI.I li«|* with bllini 
Mow glwf twtttm, metre bu«r tltim ihl», 

« Aloft o« Imnel, *Hb 
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now of milToring paRl. and pain, 
nvml to mm her own dear home again. 

entered now tine honujHick mountainoor 
by t!ie playmate of her infancy, 

^ twin like comrade,* -^TenderM doubly dear 
'or that long a!»w*nce ; full of life was sho 
h volnblt* diHC'(nirHe and eager mien 
ling of all the wondern she had scon. 

re Hilently between her parenta stood 
dy tiark (*y(Hl Ih^rtha, timid as a dove; 

A gmdly oft from time to time she woo’d 
PreHsiire erf luuvd, or word, or look of love, 
ith impulni* Hhy of haHhfal tendernoss, 
flielting again the wished caress. 

:m younger twain In wonder lost wore they, 

My gentle Katc^ tunl my sweet Isahel: 

:»ng of c»ur jirmntsed e(uning, day by day, 
ft had beem their delight to hear and tell; 
lul miw when that Umg-promised hour was come, 
urprisc? and wakendng memory held thorn dumb. 

<¥ ♦ 

l(Kiii they grew hlithe as they wore wont to be; 

Her old endearments eaeh began to seek; 

Uifl Imlnd drew nemr to elim!) my kneo, 

And pat with fmuiling hand her father’s cheek; 
With volee and touch and lotjk reviving thus 
rhe feidtttgs which had slept in long disuse. 

Ilitl ihvw fitiHal mm whose heart could entertain 
Ami emnprehend the fulness of the joy; 

The fiitlier, teacher, playmate, was again 
(*ome ill his only and his studious boy; 


8 


* Bam Ooleridgo. 
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And ho beheld again that mother’s aye 

Which with such ceaseless care had watched Ids infancy. 

“ Bring forth the treasures now—a proud display— 

For rich as Eastern merchants we return 1 
Behold the black Beguine, the Siekir grey, 

The Friars whose heads with sober motion turn, 

The Ark well filled with all its numerous hives, 

Noah, and 8hem, and Ham, and Japhet, and their wives. 

“The tumbler loose of limb; the wrtjstlers twain; 

And many a toy beside of quaint device, 

Which, wlion his fleecy flocks no mom can gain 
Their pasture on the mountains lumr witli ice, 

The Gorman shepherd carves with curious knife. 

Earning in easy toil the food of frugal life, 

“It was a group which Richter, had he viewed, 

Might have deemed worthy of his perfect skill ; 

The keen impatience of the younger bn>otl, 

Their eager eyes and fingers never still ; 

The hope, the wonder, and the restlwi joy 
Of those glad girls and that vociferous boy. 

“ The aged friend* serene with quiet smile, 

Who in their pleasure finds her own delight ; 

The mother’s heart-felt happinesa the while; 

The aunt’s rejoicing in the Joyful sight; 

And he who in his gaiety of heart, 

With glib and noisy tongue peiformeci the showmaifi part.” 

It was manifest to a thoughtful observer, »tyi Ba QiiJn- 
coy, that Southey’s golden equanimity waa bound up in a 
trinity of chords, a threefold chain— in a consciincc cleiir 
of offence, in the recurring enjoyments from hi» tioiioura- 
ble industry, and in the gratification of liii ptrenUl affeo- 

* Mrs, Wibon— tli«a aged •tf«ly-tire. 
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tioBB. In the light of Herbert’s smiles his father almost 
lived ; the very pulses of his heart played in unison with 
the sound of his son’s laughter, “There was,”Dc Quincey 
goes on, “ in his manner towards this child, and towards 
this only, something that marked an excess of delirious 
doating, perfectly unlike the ordinary chastened movement 
of Southey’s affections ; and something also which indi- 
(^ated a vague fear about him ; a premature unhappiness, 
a.s if already the inaudible tread of calamity could be di- 
vined, as if already he had lost him.” As a baby, while 
Edith was only “ like an old book, ugly and good,” Her- 
bert, in spite of his Tartar eyes, a characteristic of Southey 
babyhood, was already beautiful. At six he was more gen- 
tle and more loving, says Southey, than you can almost 
conceive* “ He has just learnt his Greek alphabet, and is 
so desirous of learning, so attentive and so quick of appre- 
hension, that, if it please God he should live, there is lit- 
tle doubt but that something will come out of him.” In 
April, 1809, Southey writes to Lander, twenty-four hours 
fffter an attack of croup which seized his boy had been 
subdued : “ Even now I am far, very far, from being at 
ease. There is a love which passeth the love of women, 
and which is more lightly alarmed than the lightest jeal- 
ousy. Landor, 1 am not a Stoic at home ; I feel as you 
do about the fall of an old tree I but, 0 Christ ! what a 
pang it is to look upon the young shoot and think it will 
be cut down I And this is the thought which almost at all 
times haunti me; it comes upon me in moments when I 
know not whether the tears that start are of love or of 
bitterness.” 

The alarm of 1809 passed away, and Herbert grew to 
the age of nine, active and bright of spirit, yet too pale, 
and, like his father, hanging too constantly over his books; 
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a finely organized being, delicate in hia acnHibilitiea, atul 
prematurely accomplifthod. Before tbe anow bad intdled 
wMcb sbono on Sldddaw that day when tlie ciublreu wt*!- 
comcd homo their parenta, Herbert Southey lay in his 
firravo. Ilia diaeaao waa an affection of the heart, and for 

o 

weeks his father, palsied by appndiension, and unable in 
put hand to his regular work, stood by the InHlside, with 
composed countenance, with words of hope, ami agtuiiztHl 
heart. Each day of trial made his hoy nu)re dtmr, Witli 
a trembling pride Southey saw the Huffercr’H behaviour, 
beautiful in this illness m in all his life ; notlung eoultl 
be more calm, more patient, more colhaded, more dutiful, 
more admirable. At last, worn with watching, Houthey 
and his wife were prevailed upon to lie down. The* g<iod 
Mary Barker watched, and it is slie who miim t!ui folhiw- 
ing lines: — “Horbortl — that sweetest and most perfect 
of all children on this earth, who died in my arms at nine 
years of ago, whoso death I announced to his fatiier and 
mother in their bod, where I had prayed and |>tu*suiuh*«l 
them to go. When Southey could speak, his first wor<!s 
were, * The Lord hath givmh^ and the Lord tmth taken amtg. 
Blessed he the name of the Lord P Never cam I forget tliat 
moment” (1816). 

‘‘I am perfectly resigned,” Houthey wroUi to Bedford 
on the most mournful of all days, **fmd do not give way 
to grief. Thank God I can control myself for the sake of 
others.” But next morning found him weak m n e!»i!d, 
even weaker in body than in mind, for long aniicty had 
worn him to the bone, and while ho tried to culm mid coio 
sole the rest, his limbs trembled under him. IliH first wild 
wish to fly from Keswick passed away ; it was good to be 
there near the boy’s grave. Weak a» he was, he flung 
himsalf upon his work. ** I employ myself incessantly, 
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taking, liowcvcr, every day as much exercise as I can bear 
without injurious fatigue, which is not much.” It would 
riurprise you were you to see what I get through in a day.” 

For tlie first week I did as much every day as would at 
other times have seemed the full and overflowing produce 
of threi^” From his early discipline in tlie stoical philos- 
ophy aonu? help now was gained ; from his active and elas- 
tic mind the gain was more ; but these would have been 
insul!i(‘ient to support him without a heart-felt and ever- 
pr(‘H<‘ni faith that what hti had lost was not lost for ever. 
A great change had indc'od come upon him. lie set his 
house in onlcr, and made arrangements as if his own 
deatli were at hand. He resolved not to bo unhappy, but 
the joyousnesH of his disposition had received its death- 
wouiul ; he felt as if he had passed at once from boyhood 
to the decline of life, lie tried dutifully to make head 
agiiiuHt his depn^ssion, but at times with poor success. “ I 
(unploy niysolf, and have recovered strength, but in point 
of spirits I riitlier lose ground.” Still, there arc hidden 
springs of comfort. *‘Tho head and flower of my earthly 
liappimms is cut oil. Ihit I am not unhappy.” ‘‘ When I 
give! way to tears, whicli is only in darkness or solitude, 
they ar(5 not tears of unmingled pain.” All beloved ones 
grmv more preciems; the noble fortitude of his wife made 
her more than ever a portion of his best self. IBs uncle’s 
boy, Ftlwardj he could not love more than ho had loved 
him before ; tmt, “ as far as possible, ho will bo to me here- 
after,” writes Bouthey, “ in the place of my son.” And in 
truili the blessing of Ilcrliert’s iKiyhood remained with bini 
still ; a most happy, a most beautiful boyhood it had been ; 
he was tlmmkful for liaving poBHCssial the child so long ; 
*^for worlds I would not but have been bis father.” I 
have abundant lileasings left; for each and all of these I 
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am truly thankful ; but of all tho blussinga which (IchI luw 
giyen me, this child, who is removed, is the one I «/i7/ prize 
the most.’’ To relieve feelings which he <hircHi not utter 
with his lips, he thought of setting about a nunnunent in 
verso for Herbert and himself, which might make one in- 
separable memory for father and mm. A page* or two of 
fragmentary thoughts in verse and prose for this poetics 
monument exists, but Southey could not keep his imagi- 
nation enough abovci his heart to dare to go on with it; 
to do so would have dissolved Ifis Intart anew. One or two 
of these holy scriptures of woe, truly red drops of Soutle 
fij’s life-blood, will tell enough of this love passing the 
(ove of women. 

“Thy life was a day ; and sum it well, life m but a week of 
luch days— with how much storm and cold and darkness I 
Thine was a sweet spring day— a vernal Babbath, all sun- 
shine, hope, and promise.” 

“And that name 

In sacred silence buried, which was still 
At mom and eve the never- wcuirying theme 
Of dear discourse,” 

“PlayM tlioughts 
Turned now to gall and esil.” 


“Ko more groat attempts, only a few imfcumtial flowe» like 
econd primroses, etc.” 

“They who look for me in our Father’s kingdom 
Will look for him also; inscpambly 
Shall we be remembered.” 


“ Come, then, 

Pain and Infirmity— appointed guisti, 
My heart is ready.” 
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From tlio day of liis son’s death Southey began to step 
down from the heights of life, with a steadfast foot, and 
lu^ad still held erect. He recovered cheerfulness, but it 
was as one who has undergone an amputation seeks the 
sunshine. Herbert’s grave anchored him in Keswick. An 
offer of SOOOi'. a year for a daily article in the Time^ did 
not tempt liim to London. His home, his books, his 
litt^rary work, Skiddaw, Derwentwater, and Crosthwaite 
churchyard were too dear. Three years later came the 
unlooked-for birth of a second boy; and Guthbert was 
loved by his fatlier ; but the love was chastened and con- 
trolled of autumnal beauty and seriousness. 

When the war with Franco had ended, depression of 
trade was acutely felt in England; party spirit ran high, 
and popular passions were dangerously roused. In the 
spring of 1817, the Laureate saw to his astonishment a 
poem entitled Wat Tyler^ by Robert Southey, advertised 
as just published. He had written this lively dramatic 
sketch in the full fervour of Republicanism twenty-three 
years previously; the manuscript had passed into other 
hands, and lie had long ceased to think of it. The skulk- 
ing rogue and the knavish publisher who now gave it to 
the world had chosen their time judiciously ; this rebuke 
to thc^ apostate of the Quarterly would bo a sweet morsel 
for gossip-mongers to roll under the tongue, an infallible 
pill to purge melancholy with all true children of progress. 
No fewer tlian sixty thousand copies, it is said, wore sold. 

Tijkr suited well with Southey’s nonage ; it has a 
bright rhetorical fiareeneaB of humanity. Tlie speech-mak- 
ing radical blacksmith, ** still toiling, yet still poor,” his in- 
sulted daughter, her virtuous lover, the communist priest 
John Ball, whose amiable theology might bo that of Mr. 
Beliham in his later days, stand over against the tyrant 
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king, his Arclucpiacopal absolvor from oaths, the haughty 
nobles, and the servile minions of the law. There wm 
nothing in the poem that could be remembered witli 
shame, iinlesa it is shameful to be goncToiw and iuexp<u'i- 
cnced at tho ago of twenty. But England in 1817 stnun- 
od charged with combuHtibfes, and evtm hd small a spark 
as this was not to be blown about witlnnii a t'ure. Tin* 
Prince Eegent liad been lin'd at; thc're wen* (‘ominlttalH 
for treason ; there wen' riots in Senu'rsetshin* ; the swarm 
of Manchester BlankideerH amummaHl a mareli to Lcmdcm ; 
the Habeas Corpus was suspendetl ; befi»re tin? y(*ar wilh 
out, Brandrcth and Ins fellows had betui executed at I h'r- 
by. Southey applied to the Court of Chancery for an in- 
junction to restrain tho pubrnmtion of his poem. It was 
refused by Lord Eldon, on the grouml that tlie puhliea- 
tion being one calculated to iio injury to society, the au- 
thor could not reclaim liis property in it. There the mat- 
ter might have dropped; Init it seemcHl gocal to Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, repreaemting liberal Norwicli, where. Houtlu'y 
had many frictida, to take his mat In the ILnise oi < Com- 
mons one evening with the Quaritr/t/ lirvirm in one poc^k- 
et and Wat Tyler in the othc'r, ami to rend aloud eon- 
trastod extracts showing how the malignant renegade conhl 
play tho parts, as it suited him, of a seditimw hn'hraml 
and a servile courtier. Wynn on the spot administtT<Hl a 
welkiesorvod rohuko; Wilherforeo wrote to Houthi'y that, 
had he boon present, his voice would also have i>een heiircl. 
Coleridge vindicated him in the Umrim Seldom, tndeetl, 
was Southey drawn into mninmmy. When pelted witli 
ahuBc, he walked on witli uplifted heiul, and ditl not ttirii 
round ; it seemed to him that ha was of a stiituro to in- 
vite hespattcring. His Hclf-confidenea wim high and culm ; 
that ho possessed no common abilities, was certain : iind 
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ho amount of toil wliich went into his books gave him a 
ontinual assurance of thoir worth which nothing could 
;ainsay ; ho had no time for moods of dejection and self- 
iistruBt But if Southey struck, ho struck with force, 
,nd tried to leave his mark on his antagonist. To repel 
his attack made in the Uouho of Commons, was a duty. 
1 Letter to William Smith, Esq., M.P,, was written, as 
Vordsworth wished, with tlic strength of masculine indig- 
lation ; blow after blow is planted with sure effect ; no 
vord is wasted; there is skill in the hard hitting; and 
ho antagonist fairly overthrown, Southey, with one glance 
>f scorn, turns on his heel, and moves lightly away. I 
vish you joy,” wrote Walter Scott, “of your triumphant 
nswer. . , . Enough of this gentleman, who 1 think will 
K>t walk out of the round again to slander the conduct of 
ndividuals.” The concluding sentences of the Letter give 
n brief Soutliey’s fearless review of his unstained career. 

How far the writings of Mr. Southey may be found to do- 
erve a favourable acceptance from after-ages, time will dts- 
:ide ; hut a name which, whether worthily or not, has been 
:on«plcuous in the literary history of its ago, will certainly 
lot perish. ... It will bo related that ho lived in tho bosom 
his family, in absolute retirement ; that in all his wiitings 
here hrcaithed the same abhorrence of oppression and immo« 
ality, tlm same spirit of devotion, and the same ardent wishes 
t)r the melioration of mankind ; and that tho only charge 
vhicli malice could bring against him was, that as he grew 
dder, his opinions altered concerning the means by which 
hat imslioration was to be effected, and that m ho learnt to 
mderstimd tlie Institutions of his country, ho learnt to appre- 
ilahi thesrn rightly, to love, and to revere, and to defend them. 
:t will be iidd of him that in an age of personality he ab- 
ttalntui from mtire; and that during the course of Ids liter- 
ary life, often m he w«is assaihal, the only occimion on which 
M H* 
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he ever condescended to reply was when a certain Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith insulted Idra in Parliament with the appellation 
of renegade. On that occasion, it will he said, hcs vindicated 
himself, as it became him to do, and treated his calumniator 
with just and memorable severity. Whether it shall be add- 
ed that Mr. William Smith redeemed his own charact(‘r by 
coming forward with honest manliness, and acknowledging 
but is not of the slightest importance to me.” 

One other personal strife is worthy of notice. When 
visiting London in 1813, he made the accpiaintance of 
Byron. “Is Southey magnanimous?” Byron jisked Eog- 
ers, remembering how he had tried his wit in early days 
on Thalaha and Madoc. Rogers could answer for South- 
ey’s magnanimity, and the two poets met, Southey finding 
in Byron very much more to like than ho had expected, 
and Byron being greatly struck by Soutliey’s “epic ap- 
pearance.” “ To have that poof’s heml and shoulders,” he 
said, “ I would almost have written his Sapphics,” And 
in his diary ho wrote : — “ Southey’s tiilents are of the first 
order. His prose is perfect , . . lie has probably written 
too much of poetry for the present generation ; posterity 
will probably select; but ho has passages equal to any- 
thing,” At a later date Byron thought Southey’s Roder- 
kh “the first poem of the time.” But when about to 
publish Rm Jmn^ a work “ too free for these very modest 
days,” what better mode of saucily meeting public opin- 
ion, and getting a first laugh on his sid<5, than to dedicate 
such a poem to a virtuous Ijtureate, and show that ho and 
his fellows, who had uttered nothing base, were yet politi- 
cal turncoats, not entitled by any superfine morality to as- 
sume airs of indignation against him and his reprobate 
hero ? The dedication was shown about and laughed over, 
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tliougli not yet printed. Soutbey heard of these things, 
and felt released from that restraint of good feeling which 
made irun deal tenderly in his writings with every one to 
whom ho had once given his hand. An attack upon him- 
self would not alone have roused Southey; no man re- 
ceived abuse with more self-possession. Political antago- 
nism would still have loft him able to meet a fellow-poet 
on the common ground of literature. When distress fast- 
ened upon Leigh Hunt, whoso Uxaminer and Liberal had 
never spared the Laureate, Mr. ii'orstor did not hesitate to 
4ipply to Southey for assistance, which was declined solely 
'becauBC the circular put forward Leigh Hunt’s political 
services as those chiefly entitling him to relief. Those 
who are acquainted with mo,” Southey wrote, “ know that 
I am neither resentful nor intolerant and after expressing 
admiration of Leigh Hunt’s powers, the letter goes on to 
suggest that his friends should draw up a circular in which, 
without compromising any of his opinions, the appeal 
might be made solely upon the score of literary merit, 
placing him thus, as it wore, within the sacred territory 
which ought always to bo considered and respected as 
neutral ground.” Wise and admirable words I But there 
was one offence which was to Southey the unforgivable 
sin against the holy spirit of a nation’s literature. To en- 
tice poetry from the altar, and to degrade her for the pleas- 
ure of wanton imaginations, seemed to Southey, feeling as 
luo did tiu) sanctity of the love of husband and wife, of fa- 
ther and child, to be treason against humanity. Southey 
was, indeed, tolerant of a certain Rabelaisian freedom in 
playing with some of the enclosed incidents of our life. 
** All tlie greatest of poets,” ho says, “ have had a spice of 
Pantagruelism in their composition, which I verily believe 
was essential to tlioir greatness.” But to take an extrava* 
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gant fling in costnino of a saris-aiioite, and to play the part 
of “pander-general to the youth of Great liritain,’’ wore 
different things. In his preface to A Vimm of Judgment^ 
Southey deplored the recent fall in the ethical Kpirit of 
English literature, “ which for half a century luwl been dia- 
tinguished for its numil purity,’’ and imudi of the guilt he 
laid on the loaders of “ the Satanic HchouL” In the long- 
run the interests of art., as of all high endeavour, are in- 
variably proved to bo one with tlio interest of a nation’s 
morality. It had taken many lives of men to lift liter- 
ature out of tlio beast. From prudcmtial virtue and the 
lighter ethics of Addison it had risen to tlie grave moral 
dignity of Johnson, and from that to tlie impassioned spir- 
ituality of Wordsworth. Bhould all tliis be abandoned, 
and sliould literature now be permitted to read back into 
the brute? Wo know tliat the title “Hatanie Bchotd” 
struck home, that Byron was moved, and rt'plied with brill- 
iant play of wit in his Vmmi of Judgment The laugh- 
ers wont over to Byron’s side. One wlio would be witty 
has certain advantages, if content to disnganl honesty and 
good manners. To be witty was Houthey’s concern. 
“I saw,” he said, many years after, “that Byron was a 
man of quick impulses, strong passions, and gnmt powcm 
I saw him abuse tiumo powers; and, hulking at the idlect 
of his writings on the public mind, it was my duty to de- 
nounce such of them as aime<l at the injury of morals iind 
religion. This was all.” If eontinimtnl critics flncl in 
what he set down a (tharacteristic example of tlie bmirgeoia 
morality of England, wo note with intoroit their point of 
view.* 

* To oortain false allegations of fact matk hj Ilyron, ftaithej 
pHod in Tim Omrhr^ and reprinted hli lett©» In itfbral 

MUkal^ Tol ii. pp. 188-205. 
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‘^Bcrtlia, Kat<^, and Isabel,” wrote Southey on June 26, 
1820, “you have been very good girls, and have written 
luo very nice letters, with which I was much pleased. 
This is the last letter which I can write in return ; and as 
1 happen to have a <piiet hour to myself here at Streatham, 
on Monday noon, I will employ that hour in relating to 
you the. whole history and manner of my being ell-ell-deed 
at Oxford by the Vice-Chancellor.” Public distinctions of 
this kind ho rate<l, perhaps, below their true value. To 
stand well with Murray and Longman was more to him 
than any handle to his name. A similar honour from 
Cambridge ho declined. His gold modal from the Eoyal 
Sotnety of Literature he changed for a silver colfec-pot for 
Mrs. Soutlu‘.y, To “ bo bc-doctored and called everything 
that ends in issimus,” was neither any harm nor much 
good ; but to take his scat between such doctors as the 
Duke of Wellington, and — perhaps — Sir Walter Scott was 
a temptation. When his old school - fellow Phillimore 
presented Southey, the theatre rang with applause. Yet 
the day was, indeed, one of the heaviest in his life. Never 
had he stopped for a night in Oxford since ho left it in 
1/794, intending to bid farewell to Europe for an Utopia 
in some back settleinont of America. Not one who really 
loved him —for Scott could not appear — was present 
When in the morning ho wont to look at Balliol, no one 
remeunbored Iiim except old Adams, wbo had attempted 
to dress his hair as a freshman, and old Mrs. Adams, the 
kundreas, botli now infirm. Prom the tumultuous theatre 
Southey strolled into Christ Church walks alone. What 
clnmges time had made I Many of the friends with whom 
he Imd sauntered there wore in their graves. So brooding^ 
he chewed the bitter-swee^t of rmnernbranco, until at length 
a Bcrioui gratitude prevailed. “ Little girls,” the letter 
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ends, *^you know it miglit be proper for me now to wear 
a largo wig, and to be called Doctor Houtliey, and to be** 
come very severe, and leave being a comical papa* 
And if you should find that cll-eli-tleeing h?is made tliis 
difference in me, you will not be surpriHcd. Htm*ever, I 
shall not come down in my wig, neither shidl 1, wear my 
robes at homed’ 

While in Holland, in the summer of IB'ifi, a more con- 
spicuous honour was unexpectedly thrust u|)oii 8<nitlu‘y. 
The previous year ho had gone ubrt»atl witli Henry Tay- 
lor, and at Douay wm bitten on the f«»ot by Sataii, ac- 
cording to his conjecture, sitting mpiat at his great toe ; 
at Leyden ho was obligcal to rest his inflami»d foot, and 
there it was his good fortune to be receiveni into the liouse 
of the poet Bilderdijk, a delightful old erudite and enthu- 
siast, whoso charming wife was the traiisiutor <if Mmterick, 
^ 1826 ho visited his kind friends once more, and at 
issels received the surprising intelligence that ibiring 
absence ho had boon elected a member of Tarliament. 
d Radnor, an entire stranger, had reml with iidmiratimi 
outhey’s confession of faith concerning (diurcli and Htute, 
in the last paragraph of his Jkmk of t)m Church. Hy Ids 
influence the poet Imd boon elected for the borough tif 
Downton : the return, however, was null, for Htnithey licld 
a pension during pleasure ; and even if this were resigned, 
where was tlio property (pudification I This latter t>bjec- 
tion was mot by Bir Robert Inglis, who desired to know 
whether Southey would sit in rarlitimeni if an estate of 
3004 a year wore purchased for him. An eatiite of ticicil 
a year would be a very agreeable thing to Robert Dick** 
land; but he had no mind to enter on a new public sphere 
for which he was ill qualified by his previous life, to risk 
the loss of health by midnight debatei, to abmidon the 
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cxlucation of lii.s little boy, atid to separate himself more 
or leas from his wife and daug'htcrs. He could not be 
wrong, he believed, in the quiet confidence which as- 
sured him that lie was in his proper place. 

Now more than over before, Edith Southey needed her 
husband’s sustaining love. On the day of his return to Kes- 
wick, while amused to find himself the object of mob pop- 
ularity, ho learnt that one of his daughters was ailing ; the 
illness, however, already seemed to have passed the worst. 
This appearance of amendment quickly proved deceptive ; 
and, on a Sunday evening in mid July, Isabel, “ the most 
radiant creaturci that I ever beheld or shall behold,” passed 
away, while her father was on his knees in the room be- 
low, praying that she might bo released from suffering 
either l>y recovery or by <leath. All that had been gone 
through ten years before, renewed itself with dread exacl> 
mm. Now, as then, the first day was one of stunned in- 
Bcnsibility; now, as then, the next morning found him 
weak as a child, and striving in his weakness to comfort 
tliose who needed his support ; now, as then, ho turned to 
(froftvenor Bedford for a heart on which he might lay 
his own heart prone, letting his sorrow have its way. 

Nothing that has assailed my character, or affected my 
worldly fortune, ever gave me an hour’s vexation, or de- 
prived mo of an hour’s rest My happiness has been in 
my family, and there only was 1 vulnerable; that family 
is now divided between earth and heaven, and I must pray 
to remain with those who are left, so long as I can con- 
tribute to their welfare and co^nfort, rather than bo gath- 
ered (as otherwise 1 would fain bo) to thoso who are 
gone,” On that day of which the word TtrtXeorrai is the 
record, the day on which the body of his bright Isabel 
was committed to e.arth, Boutliey wrote a letter to his three 
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living daiighterH, copied with Ida own hand for c^iu-lu It 
miil what ho ocuild not hear to saj of c‘onsolation and 
luhnoniHhmcnt hy word of mouth; it pn^parod them for 
the incwitablo pariinga to come; it urged on tln^m with 
moawreleHa tcndcrncHH the duty «»f Ht*!f « watclifulmmti, of 
guarding againat little faiiltn, of hearing ami forhearing; 
it told them of Inn own grief to think that hhould c‘ver 
hy a harah or hasty word Inive given tlieir dead Hinier 
(wen a momentary sorrow which might liave hiani spurt^l; 
it ended with the hl(‘Hsing of tln^ir alllicded fatln^r. 

Sorrows of thin kind, an Ktmthey has truly mid, come 
the heavier when they are repeatetl ; under sueh strokcH 
a courageouB heart may turn ctiwiini. On Mrs. Houtlmy 
a weight aa of yearn had been laitl ; her Hpirlta nank, 
her firmncHs gave way, a breath td <ianger shook liar. 
Southey’s way of liearing himself towimia thi^ tieiwl in tliat 
saddest way— their rianu^H were never uttereti; emdt one 
of the household had, m it wert% a separate tduunher In 
which tho iruagtm of their d<‘ad ones lay, and eitcl^ went 
in alone and veikuL Tho truth is, Hi>uthey Imd little na- 
tive hardihood of temperament; mdf-etmirtd with him 
was painfully acquired. In solitudii and tiarkneas Ida 
tears flowed ; when in his slumbers the irniiges of ilia 
dead came to him, he cotild not choomf but weep. There* 
fore, all tim more among thorns wlicmi fie wlnhed to lend 
into the cheerful ways of life, he hial need tt> keep fi guard 
upon his teuulerntm lie feared to pn^erve relicii, anti 
did not like to bear in mind birtlidaya, lest iht^ ilioiild 
afterwards become too daiigennmly charged with ntitiem- 
brance and grief. ** Ia>ok,” he writem, »l iiomo venei in 
the Literary Saupetdr^ix I HI; tlmy are written l»y ii deiir 
friend of mine on the deiitb of«««ymi w*ill know who”— 
for his pen would have trembled in Irnciiig the mtm liii* 
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bcl. And yot liis liabitual feelings with respect to those 
wlio had departed were not bitter; the dead were absent 
- — that was all ; he thought of them and of living friends 
at a distancjc with the same complacency, the same affec- 
tion, only with more tenderness of the dead. 

Orcta Hall, once resounding with cheerful voices, had 
been growing silent. Herbert was gone ; Isabel was gone. 
In 1820 Sara Coleridge went, a bride, tearful yet glad, her 
mother accompanying her, to distant London. Five years 
later, Edith May Southey became the wife of the Rev. John 
Wartcr. H(t father fell back, even more than in former 
years, upon the never-failing friends of his library. It was 
in these darkening years that he sought relief in carrying 
out the idea, conceived long before, of a story which should 
bo no story, but a spacious receptacle for mingled wit and 
wisdom, experience and book-lore, wholesome nonsense and 
solemn meditation. The Doctor^ begun in jest after merry 
talks witli OroKvenor Bedford, grew more and more earnest 
m Southey proceeded. “ He dreamt over it and brooded 
over it, laid it aside for months and years, resumed it after 
long intervals, and more often, latterly, in thoughtfulness 
than in mirth, and fancied at last that ho could put into it 
more of his mind than could conveniently be produced in 
any other The secret of its authorship was care- 

fully kept. Southey amused himself somewhat laborious- 
ly with ascribing it now to this hand and now to that. 
When the first two volumes arrived, as if from the anony- 
mous author, Southey thnist them away with well-assumed 
impatience, and the disdainful words, “ Some novel, I sup- 
pose.” Yet several of his friends had shrewd suspicions 
that the manuscript lay somowhoro hidden in Greta Hall, 
and on receiving their copies wrote to thank the veritable 
donor ; those thanks wore forwarded by Southey, not with- 
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in whicli aoniethin^ of irony mingled, to The- 
k, who WEB not plea.Hetl to enter into the jont. 

Dodory'^' Biiyn its author, playing the part of 
tl critic, “a little of Kahelais, but not much; 
ristrani Shandy, aomcwliat of Burtoji, and per- 
of Montaigne ; but mcthinks the (pimttwi quid 
eaf” The quintum quid is that wisdom of the 
temper of loyal and cheerful acquiescence in the 
as appointed by a Divine Master, which charac- 
,hoy. 

third volume of The Doctor, in that chapter 
of Leonard Bacon’s sorrow for his Margaret, 
ote as follows: 

, had looked for consolation, where, when sincere- 
is always to be found ; and he had experienced 
n effects in a true t>diever all that philosophy 
d more than all that mere plulosophy can perform. 

( which stoicism would cauterize, religion heals, 
t resignation with which, it may be f<uired, most 
e oumelvcH. To bear what must be borne, and 
hat cannot he resisted, is no more than what the 
D heart is tatight by the instinct of animal nature, 
iescc in the atilietive dispensations of Providence 
ne’s own will coriform in all things to that of our 
dher—to say to him in the sincerity of faith, when 
f the bitter cup/ Thy will be done!' — to bless 
the Lord as much from the luuirt when he takes 
m h (5 gives, and with a depth of feeling of which, 
10 but the alllicted heart is cai)al>le— this m the 
which religion teaches, this is the sacrifice which 

mh, written with no forefeeling, were the last 
sr before the great calamity burst upon South- 
vo been parted from my wife,” he tells Qros- 
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venor Bedford on October 2, 1834, “by sometbing worse 
than death. Forty years she has been the life of iny life ; 
and T have left her this day in a lunatic asylum.” 

Bonthoy’s union with his wife had been at the first one 
of love, and use and wont had made her a portion of his 
very being. Their provinces in the household had soon 
defined themselves. He in the library earned their means 
of support ; all else might bo left to her with absolute con- 
fidence in her wise contrivance and quiet energy. Beneath 
the divided work in their respective provinces their lives 
ran on in deep and still accord. Now he felt for the first 
time shrunk into the limits of a solitary will. All that 
had grown out of the past was deranged by a central dis- 
turl)ancc ; no branch had been lopped away, but the main 
trunk was struck, and seared, and shaken to the roots. 
“ Mine is a strong heart,” Southey writes ; “ I will not say 
that the last week has been the most trying of my life ; 
but I will say that tho heart which could boar it can boar 
anything.” Yet, when ho once more set himself to work, 
a common observer, says his son, would have noticed little 
cluingo in him, tliough to his family tho change was great 
indeed, 1 1 is most wretched hour was when ho woke at 
dawn from broken alumbors; but a word of hope was 
enough to counteract the mischief of a night’s unrest. No 
means were neglected which might servo to keep him in 
mental and bodily health ; ho walked in all weathers ; he 
pursued his task-work diligently, yet not ovcr-diligently ; 
ho collected materials for work of his choice. When, in 
the spring of 1835, it was found that the aulforor might re- 
turn to wear out the body of tins death in Tier own home, 
it was marvellous, declares Cuthbert Southey, how much of 
his old elasticity rernaiued, and how, though no longer hap- 
py, he could bo contented and cheerful, and take pleasure 
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|«ii4r, 

out fi «mib iu wliieli t»l‘ inuiy 

odora IIcK»ki wliii wjw fiat ulaiiHinl t«» mlrr yi!<> tlw 
** I mn III 77if* /iar/af/* wivh Hh iiiiih»»r» i!i»' juirt af 

an impartiai aritir, “ii littla nf Uahabin, hut nut uuiali ; 
riioro of Trintriiiii Shafitly. «*f IniriHii, iui*l pt-r* 

haps moro of Mi»iitai|^uo ; loti iinoluiikH tla* tpihdum f/na/ 
pmhouiuiitas f* Tlio tptintum tpii^i lliiit wiMhuu af I ha 
heart, that Uuujht «»f h»ya! 1110 ! ehoorfitl in t!ia 

rule <»f life an appuiutinl hy n Ihviijo whirh rharao* 

tmzm Houthoj. 

For the ihini v<4uiiie of 7Vie Ikn-h^r, in tlyit, rhaplor 
whieh tella of l4Hinar4 Biiotiirfi m>rrow for l$i^ ^liirgarol, 
Soutliisy wrote m follown: 

Leorutni hiol lookni ff>r mtr^i ilaf If »«, whrti fihirrrf"» 
ly wnight, it h always to Iw ftom>l ; »ii*l ha hiol r^|irrt*oirf-d 
that religion etfoota in « true tM-'liavar nil thnl isliiliwuphy 
pro! w»cm, and m«irif than nil that ttioro philo-n^ipiiy mn |wrti»riti» 
llui wowtuii whirh itoirliim wnttld faligiHii hr id.*. 

Tiiorci l» II re«igiiiiti*ot with wldrti, li msiy friirwl, inont 
of iw lieerlvo our‘wdv«m. T<* tiour whnf inoHi hr hornii^iiiid 
Huhiait to what rHiuad rr»lfitrd,i^ ii»t mor#* than w-lnd iho 
tiiiregeneriite heiirt Im tiinght hy thr *»f nniitiinl iintitrr. 

But to ata|uh?fire in ihit alllirtirr di*i|M*i}»n!it»a# of |♦rf'nd*lr|^^l! 
— 4o luiike one’s tiwn will roidorm in all tlonyt^ to tlnii of oiir 
Ilraverdy Fattier - to wiy hi him in the mnwritt »*f faltly whtfti 
wci drink of iho hlilor nip, * Thy W'dI lie dour hloin 
tha niiine of ttw laird m iiineh from the hrari whrsi hr l^koi 
away wwlioii hn glvim, iiinl wdtli Jiiirpih *4 h'ldiiin of wlilrli, 
perliiipii, tiono htll the heart i» rapahir - tlik !« Ihti 

reMigfiittion wliloh rijligloii tiitteliim, lid# i# the »arrifli*r wlilrit 
it rfK|ulres.’* 

Thimn wtml*, writiwi wiilt no f<iref«4$iig, were ilii l»l 
put on paper bisforti thti icrimt emtmmsiy htmi Hmitli'* 
ey, I haves k*ni partatl from my wife/* he telb 
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v(‘iu>r Bedford on October 2, 1834, by sometbing worse 
thati d('.atb. Forty years she lias been the life of bay life ; 
and T have left her this day in a lunatic asylum.” 

Houthey’s union with his wife had been at the first one 
of love, and use and wont had made her a portion of his 
very being. Their provinces in the household had soon 
defined theinselvea. He in the library earned their means 
of support ; all else might be left to her with absolute con- 
fidence in her wise contrivance and quiet energy. Beneath 
tile dividcKl work in their respective provinces their lives 
ran on in dccq) and still accord. Now he felt for the first 
time shrunk into the limits of a solitary will. All that 
had grown out of the past was deranged by a central dis- 
turlianco ; no branch had been lopped away, but the main 
trunk mm struck, and seared, and shaken to the roots. 

Mine is a strong heart,” Southey writes ; “ I will not say 
that the last week has been the most trying of my life ; 
but I will say that tlio heart which could bear it can bear 
anything.” Yet, when ho once more set himself to work, 
a coinmoii observer, says his son, would have noticed little 
change in liirn, though to his family the change was great 
IndtHul Ilia most wretched hour was when he woke at 
dawn from broken alurabors; but a word of hope was 
enough to counteract the mischief of a night’s unrest. No 
means were neglected which might serve to keep him in 
!nental and bodily health ; ho walked in all weathers ; he 
puwued his task-work diligently, yet not over-diligcntly ; 
he collected materials for work of his choice. When, in 
the spring of 1835, it was found that the aufierer might re- 
turn to wear out the body of this death in her own home, 
it was inarvelious, declares Cutlibort Southey, how much of 
his old elasticity remained, and how, though no longer hap- 
py, ho could be contented and cheerful, and take pleasure 
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in the pleasures of others. lie still could coutrilnite Bonio- 
thing to his wife’s comfort Througii the weary dream 
which was now her life she knew liim, ami took pleasure in 
his coining and going. 

When Ilerbort died, Southey had to ask a friend to 
lend him money to tide over tho short period of want 
winch followed his weeks of enforced inaction Happily 
now, for the first time in his life, his income, was Ixdore- 
hand with his oxpenaoB. A bequest of some hundreds of 
pounds had come in ; his Naval Blngraphm were paying 
him well; and during part of Mrs. Southey’s illness lie wjw 
earning a respectable sum, intended for his son’s educa- 
tion, by his Life of Cowper — a work to which a paiiiful in- 
terest was added by tho study of mental idienation forced 
upon him in his own household. So the days pasaod, not 
altogether chcorloaaly, in work if poHsible more arduous 
than over. *‘Onc morning,” writes his son, ‘‘shortly afteif 
the letters had arrived, ho called me into his study. * You 
will bo surprised,’ ho said, ‘ to hear that Sir liohert Peel 
has recommended mo to the King for tho distinction of 
a baronetcy, and will probably feel some diHajipointment 
when I tell you that I shall not ficcept it’ ” Accompany- 
ing Sir Kobert reel’s official communication emmo a pri- 
vate letter asking in tho kindest manner how he could Ik^ 
of use to Southey. “Will you tell mes,” he said, “with- 
out reserve, whether tho posaossion of power puts within 
my roach tho means of doing anything which can bo ser- 
viceable or acceptable to you ; and whether you will allow 
me to find some compensation for the many sacrifices 
which ofiSco imposes upon me, in tho opportunity of mark- 
ing my gratitude, as a public man, for the eminent services 
you have rendered, not only to litorature, but to the liigle 
er interests of virtue and religion 1” Bouthey’a answer 
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stated simply what his circumstances were, showing how 
imbecomiug and unwise it would be to accept the proffer- 
ed honour : it told the friendly statesman of the provision 
made for his family— no inconsiderable one — in the event 
of his death ; it went on to speak of his recent aflliction ; 
how this had sapped his former confidence in himself; 
how it had made him an old man, and forced upon him 
tlie reflection that a sudden stroke might deprive him of 
those faculties by which his family had hitherto been sup- 
port(.HL ** I (u>uld afford to die, but not to be disabled,” 
ho wrote in his iirst draft; but fearing that these words 
would look ns if he wanted to trick out pathetically a 
plain statomemt, he romovtal them. Finally, if such an in- 
ereiise of his pension as would relievo him from anxiety 
on behalf of his family <‘.<mld form part of a plan for the 
encouragmnent of liUu'ature, it would satisfy all his desires. 
“ Young as I then was,” < Juthhert Southey writes, “ I could 
not, without tears, hear him read with his deep and falter- 
ing voice, Ills wise refusal and touching expression of those 
feelings and fcairs he had never before given utterance to, 
to any of his own family,” Two months later Bit llobert 
I^eel signed a warrant adding tlOi)L annually to Southey’s 
existing pension. Ha had resolved to recognize literary 
and scientific eminence as a national claim ; the act was 
done upon public grounds, and Bouthey had the happiness 
of knowing that others bcHidc himself would partake of 
the benedit, 

** Our donumtio prospects are darkening upon m daily,” 
Bouthey wrote in July, 1835, ** 1 know wot whether the 

piwt or the present seemB most like a dream to me, so 
great and strange is the difference. But yet a little while, 
and all will again be at the best.” While Mrs. Southey 
lived, a daily demand was made upon his sympathies and 
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solicitude which it wan his hiippinesH to fulfil. But from 
all except his wife ho soemtHl alreatiy to In* droppiuir away 
into a stete of passive nhHtraotiou. Kate iiml Bortha si- 
lently ministered to his wants, laiti the Ijooks li<* wanted in 
his way, replenished his inkdniitie, mended ids pens, stir- 
red the fire, and said «uthin‘»;, A visit in the stmtli-west 
of England in company witli his stm hrtike tfm long mo- 
notony of enduranfU'. It was a happiness in minU. Liindor 
at Bristol, and ^Irs. Bray at Tavintoek, am! *Mrs, Bray^s 
friend, the humhlo po(*t, Mary (kdling, whose verses he 
had reviewed in the QuarUrltj. Yet to return to his Hor-* 
rowful homo was best of all ; I Into is n h^np up of thti 
old spiriiB in a letter to his daughters anmnnudng Ids iijn 
proach. It is almost the lust gleam of brightness. In 
the autumn of that year Edith Houthey wasted 

away, growing weaker and weaker, 'riie strong arm on 
which aho had leaned for two and*forty years, supported 
her down sbura each day ami bore her xtp ngidti al even- 
ing. Whan tlio morning of November liltli broke, she 
passed (|UietIy ‘‘from death unto iifed* 

From that day Houthey was an altered man. His spir- 
its fall to a still lower range. For t!ie first time he was 
conscious of thadistance which yenrs hiul set between him 
and his children. Yet his physit‘iil strength wn« iinbrokeri ; 
nothing but snow deterred him from Ids walk*, !hi eould 
still circle the lake, or junietriite into Borri'iwdale on foot. 
But Echo, wltom he had summoned t« rejoice, wm tmi 
roused by any call of his, Wilhkmloors it was only by a 
eertfun violence to himself that he foiilil apimk. In the 
library ho road aloud his proof “sheets iiloiiti; Imi for this 
ho might almost have forgotten the sound of lii» own voieii. 
Still, ho was not wholly abiimioneil to griiif ; li® looked 
back and saw that life hatl Imeii good ; it« hirdeit moral 
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discipline had served to train tlie heart: mncli still remain- 
cd that Waa^ of worth — Cuthbert was quietly pursuing bis 
OxroTd studies ; Bertha was about to be united in marriage 
to her cousin, Herbert Hill, son of that good uncle who 
had done so much to shape Southey’s career. ‘‘If not 
hopeful,’^ he -writes, “ I am more than contented, and dis- 
posed to Welcome and entertain any good that may yet be 
in store for me, without any danger of being disappointed 
if there should be none.” Hope of a sober Hnd indeed 
had come to him. For twenty years he had known Caro- 
line Bowles ; they had long been in constant correspond- 
ence ; their acquaintance had matured into friendship. 
She was now in her fifty -second year; he in his sixty- 
fifth. It seemed to Southey natural that, without mak- 
ing any breach with his past life, he should accept her 
companionship in the nearest way possible, should give to 
her all ho could of what remained, and save himself from 
that forlorn feeling which he feared might render old 
miserable and useless. 

But already the past had subdued Southey, and if any 
future lay before him it was a cloud lifeless and grey. In 
the autumn of 1838 he started for a short tour on the 
Continent with his old friend Senhouse, his son Cnthhert, 
J ohn Kenyon, their master of the horse, Captain Jones, the 
chamberlain, and Crabb Robinson, who was intendant and 
paid the hills. On the way from Boulogne they turned 
aside to visit Chinon, for Southey wished to stand on the 
spot whore his first heroine, Joan of Arc, had recognized 
the French king. At Paris he roamed along the quays 
and hunted bookstalls. The change and excitement seem- 
ed to have served him ; he talked freely and was cheerful. 

Still, writes his son, “ I could not fail to perceive a con- 
siderable change in him from the time we had last travel- 
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led together— -all liis inoveiiients were alower, iu^ wan auh* 
jeet to frequent fita of absence, and there wan an tudeei- 
sion in his manner and an unateiwiineaH in hin ntep whieh 
was wholly unuHiml with him."” He often lont ida wav, 
even in the hotels; tlum laughed at Ids own ami 

yet was painfully couHciotiB of Ids failing nuunorv. Ills 
journal breaks oti abruptly when not nu>re than tw<»4ldrils 
of tho tour had been aecomplislied. In February, 
his brother, Dr. Southey— ever a true ciunrade — tiestTilH's 
him as working slowly and with tin tilmiraeiion m>t usuiil 
to him ; sometiineH to write even a letter stHuruHl an efftmi. 
In midsummer his marriage to (Caroline Bowles took placu», 
and with her he rottirned to Keswick In August. On the 
way homo his frionds in liondon saw that ho was much al- 
tered. Tho animation and peculiar clearness of Ids tnind,'’ 
wrote Henry Taylor, ^*wim quite gotm, except ii glemn m 
two now and then. . . . The appeammm was that t»f a 
placid languor, somotinum approacldng to torpor, but not 
othorwiao than clmerfuL Ha is thin and shrunk in pi^rson, 
and that extraordinary face of his has no longer iIh‘ fire 
and strongtli it used to have, though the singular eiiHt t»f 
the features and tlm habitual expressions maki? it still a 
most remarkable phenomenon.” Htill, his friemls had m^t 
ceased to hope that trampdllity would restore tneniid tone, 
and ho himself was planning tlu^ eoinplidimi f»f greiii de- 
signs. **A8 soon as we are m*Uled at Keswick, 1 sluill res- 
olutely begin upon the Hkiari/ uf as a duty 

which I owe to my unrde's memory. Half of the labour 
I consider as done. But I have long since found the iid- 
vantage of doing more than one thing iit a lime, mid the 
Ilutort/ of theMonmtk Ornf#r# is the otlicsr thing to wfiicli 
I shall set to with hearty good-will Both thcie m works 
of great pith and moment” 
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.la8 1 tlio current of these enterprises was already turned 
y. In August it was not without an occasional uncer- 
ty that ho sustained conversation. “ He lost himself 
a nioiuent ; he was conscious of it, and an expression 
iod over his coimtcnanco which was very touching — an 
rcBsion of pain and also of resignation. . . . The charm 
iiis niannor is perhaps even enhanced at present (at 
L when one knows the circumstances) by the gentleness 
patience which pervade it.” Before long the charac- 
of his handwriting, which had been so exquisite, was 
igod to something like the laboured scrawl of a child 

i ho ceased to write. Still ho could read, and, even 
n ho could no longer take in the meaning of what was 
)ro him, his oyo followed the lines of the printed page, 
last even this was beyond hia power. He would walk 
Ay round his library, ])loaBed with the presence of his 
rishod posaessions, taking some volume down mechani- 
jr from the shelf. In 1840 Wordsworth went over to 
ta HalL Southey did not recognize me,” he writes, 

.1 he was told. Then his eyes flashed for a moment 

ii tlufir former brightness, hut he sank into the state in 
ell I had found him, patting with both hands his hooks 
(dionntely like a child.” In the Life of Cowper he had 
ktui of the distress of one who suffers from mental 

as being that of a dream — a dream, indeed, from 
ch tlia sufferer can neither wake nor bo awakened; but 
nmxm no deeper, and there seems to ho the same dim 
scimisness of its unreality.” So was it now with him- 
. Until near tlie end he retained considerable bodily 
ingth; his snow-white hair grow darker; it was the 
ni which had endured shattering strokes of fate, and 
ich Imd spent itself in studying to bo quiet. 

Viter a iliort attack of fever, the end came on the 21st 


KhI \m wrn^ %liiwr*r, ln^ wiw -iiil*. 

jfH‘t to fret|ti<n)it fit** of uhmmve, mul Ilirro ivii.h im iiiilrri- 
Bian in Iuh nouim*r iintl utt in lii'i Hlr|i \vliii‘|i 

WEB wholly uiitt?^tml w-ith liioi/' l!*» ufirii lu^^t w',*iy» 
evtm in tho hotoln; l!ion ni hi*^ i.»wn iiiir4i4l4rH, mtil 

yot wm pnlnfully o*nim*iou»4 t»f liin f;iiiiii|| i«i*iiiory. I!h 
jouninl hfi’itliH tt|T itljnijHly wlim iott tiiMfr llii'in Ittu iliiri|.H 
of tiui tour lia«l ln*r« iovi»iii| 4 iHlir*L lu hVltnyiry* 
hi.H ljrr4lHU\ i h\ S»»utiu’y-"— «*vrr a trur^ looonolr ■ tfi'^rrilirn 
him m wtu’ktfii^ nliovly iiu 4 with im ahHlni»'ti»«n 11*4 itMunI 
to him; wmirtiiiioH to wrili^ ov»*n a Iriirr nu i 4 lt>rt, 

In midHummor inn tt» t *ar«.»ltno |ii»wir'!i itsuk ptiioo, 

imd with lirr Im rotiirnott in Ko'Awi^'k in Chi thu 

wfty homo hiJ^ friomln in I#«tmh»n »iiw ihiii ho wm itiiirh al- 
tered **Tlm aniiiintiiiii mol |iooiitiiir rlourtiimsi tif hi^ tiiiinl,** 
wrote Henry Tnylor, ** gont% merjii n glnmi i^r 

two now mul them . . . Tlio itjijwiimneo wjw ihut «if a 
plaakl languor, fumieiiiitoii aj»|»r*mi‘hiiig In l«*r|iiir, Imi not 
othcirwinti than ehoorful. Ho m lliiii ami f»iiriiiik in 
and that oxtriiortt inary fiOH^ of hi» i$t» hniger the tiro 
and itrengtii it iiM*t| t<» havo, ihmigli flm stfignliir ra^l of 
the feiitwroH and the liahilnid imiki^ it bIiII 11 

most rernarkiihh' |dieiii»i'iieni3ii.** Hiill* ffieiph liiiil iitit 
coaaed to Inijm that lnin<|nillily would ri'^loro inrrilnl loiio, 
and ha hitn»«df Wfin {diinniiig llio of gmil 

«ign»* **A« mum m wit are »« 4 ile€i iil |{*'»wiek, I slifill 
olutely begin tijipn tlie //ftn#ry of iw n diity 

whicli 1 owe Ui my iinidi 4 » miniinry. Ilnlf nf ilio tiiliciiir 
I consider m dime. But I hate long lotiiid the nd* 
vimtftga of iloing more than 0110 Itiiiig at a Ititio, iiimI llni 
Hktunj (if l/ie M'tmuMik CMfm m llie cilliiir lliiiig iti wliieli 
I ihal! set to with heiirty gimil-will. Iliilli tlie» work* 
of groat pith and moinaiit’* 
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Alas! the current of these enterprises was already turned 
awry. In August it was not without an occasional uncer- 
tainty that ho suBtainod conversation. “He lost himself 
tor u moment; he was conscious of it, and an expression 
pasHtul over Iiis countenance which was very touching — an 
<‘Kpre.HHion of pain and also of resignation. . . . The charm 
t»f his muum^r is perhaps even enhanced at present (at 
Irani when one knows the circumstances) by the gentleness 
nml paiitnuto which pervade it.” Before long the charac- 
Irr of his humlvvriting, which had been so exquisite, was 
rhanged to Homething like tlic laboured scrawl of a child 
then ho ccasi^d to write. Still ho could read, and, even 
when ho could no longer take in the meaning of what was 
boforo him, \m eye followed the lines of the printed page. 
At luHt oven thiB was beyond his power. He would walk 
ilowly nnmd his library, pleased with the presence of his 
clu^risluHl poBBeBBumfl, taking some volume down mechani- 
t^aliy from the Bholf, Tn 1840 Wordsworth went over to 
ilrnUi Hall “Southey did not recognize me,” he writes, 

“ till ho was told Then his eyes flashed for a moment 
with their former brightness, but he sank into the state in 
which I had found him, patting with both hands his books 
idTcctionatoly like a child.” In the Life of Cowper he had 
s{»okcn of the distresB of one who suffers from mental 
ilmim iw being that of a dream-— “ a dream, indeed, from 
which ilio Ru{f(*.ror can neither wake nor bo awakened; but 
it pit^rces no deeper, and there scorns to bo the same dim 
cotiHciouBtHiBi of its Unreality.” So was it now witb him- 
mdf. Ihdil near the end ho retained considerable bodily 
strength; \m snow-white hair grow darker; it was the 
ipirit whieli had endured shattering strokes of fate, and 
whicii had spent iteelf in studying to bo quiet. 

After a ihort attack of fever, the end came on the 21st 
N 9 
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of March, 1843. Never was that Well done!” the g-ixer- 
don of the good and faithful servant, pronounced amidL a 
deeper consent of those who attended and had ears -fco 
hear. On a darh and stormy morning Southey’s body was 
borne to the beautiful churchyard of Crosthwaite, towards 
which he had long looked affectionately as his place of 
rest. There lay his three children and she who was tlie 
life of his life. Skiddaw gloomed solemnly overhead. .A. 
grey-haired, venerable man who had crossed the hills stood 
there leaning on the arm of his son-in-law; these two, 
Wordsworth and Quillinan, were the only strangers pres- 
ent. As the words, “ ashes to ashes,” were uttered, a sud- 
den gleam of sunshine touched the grave ; the wind drop- 
ped, the rain was over, and the birds had begun their son^s 
of spring. The mourners turned away thinking of a good 
man’s life and death with peace — 


“And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 



CHAPTER YIL 

Southey’s work iisr liter a.ture. 

Southey’s career of autliorsliip falls into two chief periods 
— a period during which poetry occupied the higher place 
and prose the lower, and a period during which this order 
was reversed. His translations of romantic fiction — Ama- 
dis of Gaul, Palmerin of England, and The Cid — connect 
the work of the earlier with that of the latter period, and 
serve to mark the progress of his mind from legend to 
history, and from the fantastic to the real. The poet in 
Southey died young, or, if he did not die, fell into a 
numbness and old age like that of which an earlier singer 
writes : — 

“ Elde that in my spirit dulleth me, 

Hath of endyting all the subtility 
Weluyghe bereft out of my remembraunce.” 

After thirty Southey seldom cared to utter himself in 
occasional verse. The uniformity of his life, the equable 
cheerfulness maintained by habits of regular work, his 
calm religious faith, his amiable Stoicism, left him without 
the material for lyrical poetry; and one so honest and 
healthy had no care to feign experiences of the heart 
which were not his. Still, he could apply himself to the 
treatment of large subjects with a calm, continuous ener- 
gy ; but as time went on his hand grew slack, and wrought 
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with 1(W fam Hriim*ly liml hi’ uviTc^^ini^ flii^ iiiirr*’tfivi^ 
pCH’C» fhirf iiif!ltnilty» tliiit «*f vnri*’«l fiiiit<*rifil^ t«i 

an unity wh«ui In' pul a^i4«' vrrM% .hii 4 ftuiiitl it 

inoH' niittiral lu In' }ii«t*»ri.Hn flnui pn«‘i. 

Thu poetry vi feeliitic *'-^*‘*’ lyr‘e%»4l ver«i\ This 
may bo bnirnl admirably mnlrred in mirni' af Sniitln.y'ji 
shorter pieees, A!tli*»ti|»!t his fnnpf'r iin!«ait anti 

hopeful,. Ida poeiUH of pensive rnneiubranee, of nunfiiiitiv^ 
calm, lire perluijw the mo-nt eharaetrriHiie, Anioni..^ llieHe 
Ids fmtripiitiun rank Id^h. Some of ihimr in nnamsry of 
tile dc'inl fir«’ rernarknhle for their lin*' of ferhn^^ all 

that h eiceeHiHive iiiid trfin.sitory havim^ i*eeii *iubt|tie<l; for 
tha tram|uil depths of sorrow and vT hope whieh lie he- 
naath tfieir elear, riieloiiimis wor*U. 

Boutliey'a tar|ifer piM'lieid works nrif fasliiotiei] of iwci 
mah'riak whleh do not nlwiiys I'nlirely hiiriiiontue, Ftr«t, 
timiariid hnmght fouii his tiwn iimrid nature; his adnd* 
ration of manetldnix elevated in Itie ehanieii^r of imin or 
woman — generosity, gentleneM., loyalty, fortilinle, fidlh. 
And, wieondly, miilerint gathered fnnii nhroiid ; tneilifiwid 
pompa of religion iind eireitinstaiiee of war ; Arahifin iiiar» 
vel», tha work of tlm eiiehnnfers find the genii ; the wibl 
haiuitiap and lid Venturis td lif«' nmid New World tril»im; the 
monutroufi mythology of the Ilrahtnatn With miel* iiintr* 
rial tha poet*!! inventive tiilent di'als fri'ely, rt'amnigefi do» 
talk cir adtis to tlieiii ; still Houihey is here rsilfp'r a Jimtirr 
than ft fiirflw. Ilia diliginiee in rolleriing mid liii .iikiti 
in arranging were ao great ilml it was well if the rriitriil 
thema did not disappear aitimig iiiaiiifold iieeits#orie.t* 
wito knowi Boiithey, however, rati rt'fogiii^e lii# etliitMti 
spirit in every poem. Hialaha, m {$e liifteodf 
i» ft male Joitii of Are. rh.?aliny or IVoiddetire Inw iiiark- 
ml alike tlii fitw ftnd the beroiiie from mmnkiml; tlm 
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sheepfold of Bomremi, and tlie palm-grove by old Moatb’s 
tent, alike nurture virgin purity and lofty aspiration. Tha- 
laba, like Joan, goes forth a delegated servant of the High- 
est to war against the powers of evil; Thalaha, like Joan, 
is sustained under the trials of the way by the sole talis- 
man of faith. We are not left in doubt as to where South- 
ey found his ideal. Mr. Barbauld thought Joan of Arc 
was modelled on the Socinian Christ. He was mistaken ; 
Southey’s ideal was native to his soul. “Early admira- 
tion, almost adoration of Leonidas; early principles of 
Stoicism derived from the habitual study of Epictetus, 
and the French Eevolution at its height when I was just 
eighteen — by these my mind was moulded.” And from 
these, absorbed into Southey’s very being, came Thalaba 
and Joan. 

The word high-BOuled takes possession of the mind as 
we think of Southey’s heroic personages. Poetry, he held, 
ought rather to elevate than to affect — a Stoical doctrine 
transferred to art, which meant that his own poetry was 
derived more from admiration of great qualities than from 
sympathy with individual men or women. Neither the 
quick and passionate tenderness of Burns nor the stringent 
pathos of Wordsworth can be found in Southey’s verse. 
No eye probably ever shed a tear over the misery of La- 
durlad and his persecuted daughter. She, like the lady 
in Comus, is set above our pity and perhaps our love. In 
Kehama, a work of Southey’s mature years, the chivalric 
ardour of his earlier heroes is transformed into the sterner 
virtues of fortitude and an almost despairing constancy. 
The power of evil, as conceived by the poet, has grown 
more despotic ; little can be achieved by the light-winged 
Glendoveer — a more radiant Thalaba — against the Rajah ; 
only the lidless eye of Seeva can destroy that tyranny of 
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liwt mul litkirriek iiuirk^ n lii|^!i<^r in llw tltv 

volnpnu’iii of SihiI!iov*h iiiriil !■*«»» in a 

doit'gfiUHl c!}i4in|»ii*n «*f fuivo iitnl friitiil ; hti 

Um cnultirrH mighty Hut ho i.H iioilhrr a n^rii* 

Imtiint, puro iiiul itifr«‘piii» ii-h giuni fruiit tlio Ariih 

tout, nor MU’li a miirtyr m l^iolurliol. ilo m tlrni 

a Hiunor ontluring jmi puniHhinrttl ; ji Mrirkon |ioiii=. 
tent; lira! fnnn hin Bhium* and rriio»r»o ho iit la*4. 
ed by euthuHiieHiin on Iwdiatf of bin I hid and bin |iiHi|di% into 
a warrior naint, the IJotbio Maooiiboo* 

Mmim Ht4UuiH aonuuvbat away from the lino t»f Houtb- 
ey^a other iiiirrntive poenH. 'rhongh* m Heoii olsjeetifcl, 
the pc'rw'inagtm in Mmlm nm Um noarly iilifitriiet typea, 
Southey ’'a tithieid ainrit thniiiimh^a iliia poinrt tew than any 
of the cdliern. The iiarraltve lbnv»4 on more simply, Tim 
NewA¥orId portiiiii lolls n utory full of jiiohirewpiii inci- 
dent, with the winte skill and that belong lo Moitth- 
ey^H best pro»e writings, !andt»r liiglily I'ntoenH’d Mmim, 
Scott deelimHl that Im hial road it tbi^’o iiinm siimn bin 
first ctiwory pertiHid, ntnl oindi tinm with ini’roiwuai iidinirio 
tion of tlitt pCH'try. Fox \s'm in I bo babit of roiiding itlund 
alter supper to eleven o'clock, ^ben ii wm I be ride at Hi, 
Antda Hill to ndire; but whibi Matim* %%m in his bund, be 
read until after inidnigbh Tboia% bowi’ver, who ii|ieiii»d 
the bulky quarto wvw ft^w : iho tidii was %mi of n’liitioii 
with the time; it interpreted no iieril, no nspiriilion, no 
piiiaion of the dawn of the pnwnt eetiliiry. And llie 
mind of the tiniii was wot enough disengiiged to etiiirern it* 
self deeply with tlii! suppoaml ailvunlurtm of a Wcldt uriiiee 
of the twelfth eentury liinong ilie tmliviM of Aitiprira, 

At hcmrt, then, Hottiliey'a ptMUiia are in llio iniiii tlit 
otiteomo of his inoriil tmltire ; this wti rticogniie iliroiigli 
nil disguises Mohaiiimeilani Ilitidtio, nr Callintk, Ho 
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planned and partly wrote a poem — Oliver J^ewman — 
wliicli should associate his characteristic ideal with Puri- 
tan principles and ways of life. The foreign material 
through which his ethical idea was set forth went far, 
with each poem, to determine its reception by the public. 
Coleridge has spoken of “the pastoral charm and wild, 
streaming lights of the Thalaha^ Dewy night moon- 
mellowed, and the desert -circle girdled by the sky, the 
mystic palace of Shedad, the vernal brook, Oneiza’s fa- 
vourite kidling, the lamp-light shining rosy through the 
damsel’s delicate fingers, the aged Arab in the tent-door — 
these came with a fresh charm into English narrative po- 
etry eighty years ago. The landscape and the manners 
of Spain, as pictured in Roderick^ are of marked grandeur 
and simplicity. In Kehama^ Southey attempted a bolder 
experiment ; and although the poem became popular, even 
a well-disposed reader may be allowed to sympathize with 
the dismay of Charles Lamb among the monstrous gods : 
“ I never read books of travels, at least not farther than 
Paris or Rome. I can just endure Moors, because of their 
connexion as foes with Christians ; but Abyssinians, Ethi- 
ops, Esquimaux, Dervises, and all that tribe I hate. I be- 
lieve I fear them in some manner. A Mohammedan tur- 
ban on the stage, though enveloping some well-known 
face, . . . does not give me unalloyed pleasure. I am a 
Christian, Englishman, Londoner, Templar. God help me 
when I come to put off these snug relations, and to get 
abroad into the world to come.” 

Though his materials are often exotic, in style Southey 
aimed at the simplicity and strength of undefiled English. 
If to these melody was added, he had attained all he de- 
sired. To conversations with William Taylor about Ger- 
man poetry — certainly not to Taylor’s example — he as- 


rrihfB liis fitilli iti ll»*’ *4 |4iii!i %tMr4.% Ui in 

jitidry till' iiii4 frr|iii| 4 ’% }!« 

jM^rmnvi'd, in 14?^ **^''t* 4iiy, tin.’ *4 Ihr 

wliifli liiis ftifp’r bpiii |*rrf*‘-i*!r4 i»y iiini Itti r^- 

it m « vi«-r in iirl. In r^irly s^-mn AlriiHpt*' linil 
lipdi liitt ; nfi<-n%.i4f4n M4%rt| |.,riii4iW 

ttifiii li» any i»llii‘r *4 ;iii4 Umi^' 

mVI* -’litifh ill Mniik vrr^r ■- *-i»iil4 |w .?irvi*rr4 

wliirli niii^lit f*»r t!ir< ^«*rk *4 Laii4**r; i*ii! SotiiiifyA 
ftt'tt iiinl iiiiiiiiirf* f»wl«'rr4 h% rjirh r« ii4iii,|«*^ *4 An- 

iiini !»y rusnlaiil ^lii4y *4 ti 

liptf ; fnitii tiii4«*r ilip friigitiriii «4 ffn»tHiiii*iiti4 liinrblr, 
wliita aliiiod m l44ii4or**^ n f»lrr.iiin iirlk miiI ?ttii«»4}i mu\ 
f li:»ar, att4 ihngvtmi^y tii«r my* 

it'rimiily tlrrjt, CHi tli«« wlmlv, jii4|^:r4 l»y llin lii.gtn’’«i 

utmidiinl*, Hiiiilli^y’'* jMwlry a iin4mt*fti riiik ; il imi* 

thar itiUi art a grrat |Hi4y «4 tlp^nglil nml jia,%iirir«, 

imr ciia^n it givif r‘ij*rr’ii*ir»ii li» lyriral trmiimfil*, 

Hilt it i» llm milfiiil «4 ii largf’ ami ifiiml, miii|ily 

Willi feii«iwlt^4gi' ; it.» hmatli *4 lif«^ t* iIip iiiisriJ 
animir nf a tiiilnrti aii4 griirrum., uml lli«^rt4»m il 

nan wiw I*'* Iw «4 wi»rili. 

Brnillnty i* ni !ii# in |»ri»#«i. Ami lidv il fiii$*| lai 
Imrim in iiiiml tlnit, llMsiigli m» vnltiinimniii ,» mnirf, li# iliil 
ftpt Iii» tmmi iiin»**rnifil work, lli«^ pf /•nrf^ 

ftir wliifh Im Iiii 4 gailirn^il %mi rs.ii|rv'ii«sfit., Il ftaii* 
lint till ilniilim*! ifiiil if «’«»iiijilrlr 4 , liaip lakt»ii s 

plmin miiorig mir rlii«4 liii*nirir«. Tli*^ «|4rii4*»tif nf *tiir| 
iitid tlii hpriiii" nonlj kaip lifn^d H^itillwty iit|«f 

14 ^ liiglm«l ifin«M|, Wn rantinl willi ri|iiiil 

4 fmt!a nf 14 * jirci|w*l4H| wrnrk nf iiiagniliiiliij llie 

//iiinry if iim Mtmmik I#»afiit^l ami ii^ii»ili|# it 

enukl lint fail lu W* iii 4 Hnnlli^y wt»itI 4 ti»i'» 
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the more substantial services of the founders and the 
brotherhoods ; but he would have dealt by methods too 
simple with the psychology of religious emotions ; the ; 

words enthusiasm and fraud might have risen too often to ^ 

his lips; and at the grotesque humours of the devout, 'f 

which he would have exhibited with delight, he might i 

have been too prone to smile. | 

As it is, Southey’s largest works are not his most admi- 1 

rable. The History of Brazil^ indeed, gives evidence of * 

amazing patience, industry, and skill ; but its subject nec- 
essarily excludes it from the first rank. At no time ; 

from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century was Brazil a 
leader or a banner-bearer among lands. The life of the j 

people crept on from point to point, and that is all ; there ; 

are few passages in which the chronicle can gather itself ! 

up, and transform itself into a historic drama. Southey ' 

has done all that was possible ; his pages are rich in facts, 
and are more entertaining than perhaps any other writer ' 

could have made them. His extraordinary acquaintance f 

with travel gave him many advantages in narrating the ’ 

adventures of early explorers; and his studies in ecclesi- 
astical history led him to treat with peculiar interest the t 

history of the Jesuit Reductions. ( 

The History of the Peninsular War sujEers by compar- ' 

ison with the great work of Sir William Napier. That 
heroic man had himself been a portion of the strife ; his 
senses, singularly keen, were attuned to battle ; as he wrote, 
the wild bugle-calls, the measured tramp, the peals of mus- 
ketry, the dismal clamour, sounded in his ears ; he aban- 
doned himself again to the swiftness and “incredible 
fury ” of the charge. And with his falcon eye he could 
discern amid the shock or formless dispersion, wherever 
hidden, the fiery heart of victory. Southey wrought in 
9 ^ 


m 




{ftur, 

iiiii lihriiry ii Irilrr-rt; i:'«>ii»tillr4 Itiriirtl 

i>V4»r m'itip’siir:#, sp|. |iin ma. 

Irrial ill Tb*' jiHlii*!’ ii!i4 mi riiiltiifnitsiii 

till bi'liiilf <4 Hjimii ttiuly h* Iiih wt»rk. If lin rj^ti* 
iiihUhI Iiio liiglily tliHinirrmlmtiumfi nml nnirnii^ »if tliw 
<if lilt! {VtsiliMilii, tiir ilhi»io|i ||r!irrMi|g. .\t||j 
it riiity \m tlmt ^^inritunl bri»isiiir ii|i|ii,tri!iit:, 

ill Ii oliHt-rvrr* iir*’ iiiii»ikr4 h% **f 

tliii tiny liinl iMtiir ti-liti i« in llinr 

Ilinltiry int wrilfrii t*y H»niiliry tifirriilivt! rrn»lf*rril 
i^jiiriUiiil by m**ml unltnir. Hirri’* mv nt» m-w |i»»|ifi<*iil 

tnilbn* hr Wii«h If ilirfr W lnw!i i»f ii lifr iilhrr 

ilififi Ihniir rniiiiiHi«'ii with rlrtfirtiliiry j»rifit*i|4r.»i nf 
itji Hputhry tiki ii*»l ili^rHVrr llit^wn Wlwi hr tiw wrillrn 
iniiy |(t.i only li lilllr hhv lilliiiiuiii; itir iiltiiiiiitii 

CitltlH of historinil i^lioly, Inil fur fi« it it horjifi th© 
tlirttni lino. It h not Irrl imlmy f»y wilt viigtito 

ihiiiiiig thisurir-ii Unit hoKtiife lifi inrth«Ml 

ii an liiiiioiil irirthofl m wlnilruofiH! «.# nwrrl ; mui »iiiiiji|ii 
aimrativo, if ripn an«I at in. tioiin ilir «i a| 

tha tiritl of a mnimy, 

la biogtaphyi at Iriint, oiio may Im wolf |ih*fi.nri| itilti 
akmr and rlianiiiiig nnrnitivr. li*^rr Htniihr-y hiw tml hwi 
iurpwwili aiitl ovtni in ih'm jirorifirr t$r m trraiililr ; 

ho haa writtrn tlir tifo tif a wiirrior* of ii aint nf a 

saint llii iinhinlry wa# that id » llrrnijiii; 14% luriilily 
ami ja^rfoet ©xponiiioii wofU! mirh m wn riin4y lltwi ntii^klo 
a .French nir?tiioir. Thorn h no ilyln flttrr fpr *'i.iiit.iiiiititii 
narretivii than the fM?tlci4lria.ii Plyltf of H«tii.liry. 1 1 diiim 
not heat upon the oar with Iianh itrelaJtio Tli« 

icntimeoi are not <mt by Iho lli«ii«iisl in oiiii nifiiihl nf 
cheap rhetoric, nor mmle brilikiil willi onii eliea|i ciilntir, 
Never flilhyrainbic, ha i« nmm iliill ; tin niktlirr tint 
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trick of stateliness nor that of careless ease ; he does not 
seek out curiosities of refinement, nor caress delicate aSec- 
tations. Because his style is natural, it is inimitable, and 
the only way to write like Southey is to write well. 

“The favourite of my library, among many favourites;” 
so Coleridge speaks of the Life of Wesley — “ the book I 
can read for the twentieth time, when I can read nothing 
else at all.” And yet the schoolboy’s favourite — the Life 
of Melson — is of happier inspiration. The simple and 
chivalric hero, his splendid achievements, his pride in duty, 
his patriotism, roused in Southey all that was most strong 
and high; but his enthusiasm does not escape in lyrical 
speech. “ The best eulogy of Nelson,” he says, “ is the 
faithful history of his actions ; the best history that which 
shall relate them most perspicuously.” Only when all is 
over, and the captain of Trafalgar lies dead, his passion and 
pride find utterance : — “ If the chariot and the horses of 
fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory.” From 
Nelson on the quarter-deck of the Victory^ to Cowper ca- 
ressing his tame hares, the interval is wide ; but Southey, 
the man of letters, lover of the fireside, and patron of 
cats, found it natural to sympathize with his brother poet. 
His sketches of literary history in the lAfe of Cowper are 
characteristic. The writer’s range is wide, his judgment 
sound, his enjoyment of almost everything literary is live- 
ly ; as critic he is kindly yet equitable. But the highest 
criticism is not his. Southey’s vision was not sufficiently 
penetrative ; he culls beauties, but he cannot pluck out the 
heart of a mystery. 

His translations of romantic fiction, while faithful to 
their sources, aim less at literal exactitude than at giving 
the English reader the same pleasure which the Spaniard 
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from tlm origim’iU, From l!io of iion 

liltriiry Nii’liolji.** mol flio i-nnito niniml 

Ammik of (/««/ liml KniAitmi, |»i 

M;i!<»rj’H groujuu^ of tho Artlair ryalo Amndts iio-tv «t4l 
t-ako it» plmn*. Its rliivairit* Hpirif* %U Itn Inulrr- 

luw luu! lu’iuitVi lira oHri-fiiily piVHrrvrtl hy llo* Iraii^'Jalor. 
llwi Houtlmj'H rliirf gift Iti tiu’^ kiinl lu Fi5|Hi^4i rriii|rr'> m 
T!h^ Viiin Tin? potiii lo* aolto'sl, ht hv n moti>-ril 

olironii’lo ia.Htoml «‘f n iii»*tro'»il rMiitiUM*o---ipi orrur; 

weaving togetlier thi* ‘*f ihi^ ptoain !»alL'nlH aiul tin! 
ehruniele, hi* priHlueml iimro than a mor*» r**mj»ilali»»a, I 
know no work i>f tlio kimi in our wroiii 

n<igo/*nana wliieh, uniting tlm rluiriiH i»f roiiuiiu‘i^ iiiul 
hwtory, keeim ttio imiigiuiilMUi nn ron4ittilly nu the wing* 
and jt't leiivea m iiiti«’)i for iifter-refl«^*iiMii/* 

Of Houthey'H jHtlilical writings muinihing I»i.h tirt*n wii«l 
in a former ehapter. Among Wiirka %rliir!i nui l«i broiiglit 
tuidiir no genera! head, one liiai j»liii«e4 tlio jiul»lif‘' waa 
Ji$pridldi ukoteliim of KtigliHfi liiidMoapt*, lifr, mnl 

nmumir% by it Mi|)ji«med travelbw. 11i«» b’llrr^, giv« 

ing m they <Io ii lively view «»f Kngbimt iit the iM^giiifiinn 
^ of tlio priweiit eenitiry, Hiill pomfiena an iiiiereHi. A pari 
from Boutliey^n otlter worka mtaitdn TVie ihmdor ; iiuwberM 
olmt tmn one fuui ao inueh of Ida viirir*! eriiilitinin Id.^ g«^- 
nial ipiritu, bin meditativo wiail«»iin It mk^ fur ii IriHiirely 
roadar eon tent to ritmblii every where iind m* wldtlier, ami 
still pleaiiad to titkii another turn heeauMi ld% eoiinniidaii 
lias not yiit eome to an end of hmridiig, iidrlh. or inetlitii* 
tion. Thiit tlio author of a hook mt etiameteriHiio wi» not 
instantly mmgniised^ ia atrarigii, **Tfi«^ wit iiiiil liiifiioitr 
of The /iortof,*' miya Edgar Ihie* a keen erilit\ ** hat « 
dom bcien equalled* Wo oannot lldiik Hoiitliey wrola 
it4* Gratitude ia duo to Dr, Duniiil Ikive fniiii inniiitirr- 
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able “good little women and men,” who have been de- 
lighted with his story of The Three Bears, To know that 
he had added a classic to the nursery would have been the 
pride of Southey’s heart Wide eyes entranced and peals 
of young laughter still make a triumph for one whose 
spirit, grave with a man’s wisdom, was pure as the spirit 
of a little child. 


THE EHD. 


